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BOOK  VII. 

THE  calamities  which  the  Emperor  suffered  in  B  o  o  i{ 
his  unfortunate  enterprise  against  Algiers  ^''* 
were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  aug-  1541 
mented  in  proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  di-^®"?^?^**^ 
stance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters,  encouraged  by  Francis, 
Francis  to  begin  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  been  J^otives  i 

for  some  time  resolved.     But  he  did  not  think  it  for  it-  ] 

prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives  of  this  resolu- 
tion, either  his  ancient  pretensions  Jto  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  or  the  Emperor's  disingenuity  in  violating 
his  repeated  promises  with  regard  to  the  restitution 
of  that  country.  The  former  might  have  been  a 
good  reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice, 
but  was  none  for  breaking  it ;  the  latter  could  not 
be  urged  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as 
much  as  the  Emperor'is  want  of  integrity.     A  vio- 
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BOOK  lent^nd  unwarrantable  action  of  one  of  the  Impe- 
V  ^[  J  rial  generals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify 
1541.  his  taking  arms,  which  was  of  greater  weight  than 
either  of  these,  and  such  as  would  have  roused  him, 
if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager 
for  war.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at 
.  Nice,  without  consulting  Solyraan,  gave  (as  he  fore- 
saw) great  offence  to  that  haughty  Monarch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of 
which  a  Christian  Prince  had  cause  to  be  proud. 
The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  King  with  the 
Emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such  .extraordi- 
nary appearances  of  union  and  confidence  which  di- 
stinguished the  reception  of  Charles  when  he  passed 
through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low- 
Countries,  induced  the  Sultan  to  suspect  that  the 
two  rivals  had  at  last  forgotten  their  ancient  enmi- 
ty, in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general 
confederacy  against  the  Ottoman  power,  as  had 
been  long  wished  for  in  Christendom,  and  often  at- 
tempted in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  and  strengthen  these  suspi- 
cions, by  instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  Soly- 
man  held  any  intelligence,  to  represent  the  concord 
between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that  their 
sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits  would  be  the  same 
for  the  future*.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
Francis  effaced  these  impressions ;  but  the  address 
of  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
together  with  the  manifest  advantage  of  carrying 

»  Mem,  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  p.  502. 
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on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in  con-  book. 
cert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  Sultan  ^  J^j'  , 
not  only  to  banish  his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  in-  l54i. 
to  a  closer  conjunction  with  Fmncis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  master  a  scheme  of  the  Sultan's  for 
gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians, in  their 
operations  against  the  common  enemy.  Solyman 
having  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  that  republic, 
to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good 
offices  of  Rincon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought 
it  not  impossible  to  allure  the  senate  by  such  ad- 
vaniages,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the 
French  Monarch,  might  overbalance  any  scruples 
arising  either  from  decency  or  caution,  that  could 
operate  on  the  other  side.  Francis,  warmly  approv- 
ing of  this  measure,  dispatched  Rincon  back  to 
Constantinople,  afnd,  directing  him  to  go  by  Venice 
along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed his  ambassador  to  that  republic^  empower- 
ed them  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  the  senate,  to 
whom  Solyman  had  sent  an  envoy  for'  the  same  ^ 
purpose*^.  The  Marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of 
the  Milanese,  an  officer  of  great  abilities^  but  ca- 
pable of  attempting  and  executing  the  most  atro- 
cious actions,  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and 
destination  of  these  ambassadors.  As  he  knew 
how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the  inten- 
tions of  the  French  King,  and  of  what  consequence 
it  was  to  retard  the  execution  of  his  measures,  he 
employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison 

''  Hist,  de  Venet.  de  Paruta,  iv-,  125. 
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B  o  o  K  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fr^oso  as 
*.J^'  *  they  sailed  down  the  Po,  who  murdered  them  and 
154L     most  of  their  attendants,  and  seized  their  papers. 
dCT^oHiis'  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  out- 
amfoassa-   page,  committed  during  the  subsistence  of  a  truce, 
pretext  for  against  pcrsons  held  sacred  by  the  most  uncivilized 
^^*         nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two 
servants  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness 
at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes  by  their  death» 
and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost 
in  the  indignation  which  this  insult  on  the  honour 
of  his  crown  excited.    He  exclaimed  loudly  against 
Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the  in« 
famy  of  assassination  without  making  any  discove* 
ry  of  importance,  as  the  ambassadors  had  left  their 
instructions  and  other  papers  of  consequence  be- 
hind them,  now  boldly  denied  his  being  accessary 
in  any  wise  to  the  crime.     He  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor,  to  demand  suitable  reparation  for 
an  indignity,  which  no  Prince,  how  inconsiderable  or 
pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure:  and 
when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on 
his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off 
with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts 
in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  in- 
jury, the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had 
applied  for  redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  Emperor 
in  disregarding  this  just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guas- 
to asserted  his  own  innocence,  the  accusations  of 
•  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his  pro- 
testations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in 
Piedmont,  procured;  at  length,  by  his  industry  and 
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address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transaction,  book 
with  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parlies  con-     ^^^' 
cerned,  as  amounted  almost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the    1541/ 
Marquis's  guilt.      In  consequence  of  this  opinion 
of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence, 
Francis's  complaints  were  universally  allowed  to  be 
well  founded,  and  the  steps  which  he  took  towards 
renewing  hostilities  were  ascribed,  not  merely  to 
ambition  or  resentment,  but  to  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  vipdicating  the  honour  of  his  crown^. 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own 
cause,  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  that,  as  to  neg-^ 
lect  the  proper  precautions  for  gaining  other  allies 
besides  the  Sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  coun- 
terbalance the  Emperor's  superior  power.  But  his 
negotiations  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  very 
little  success.  Henry  VIIL,  eagerly  bent  at  that 
time  upon  schemes  against  Scotland,  which  he 
knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France, 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  Empe-  ' 
ror,  than  to  contribute  in  any  degree  towards  fa- 
vouring the  operations  against  him.  The  Pope 
adhered  inviolably  to  his  ancient  system  of  neutra* 
lity.  The  Venetians,  notwithstanding  Solyman's 
solicitations,  imitated  the  Pope's  example.  The 
Germans,  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which 
they  enjoyed,  found  it  more  their  interest  to  gratify 
than  to  irritate  the  Emperor ;  so  that  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were 
first  drawn  in  to  interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the  south,  and  the 

«  Bellay,  367,  &c.    Jovii  Hist.  lib.  4.  268. 
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BOOK  Duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  Empe- 
^  ^^^'  ^  ror  about  the  possession  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only 
1641.     confederates  whom  Francis  secured.     But  the  do- 
minions of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance, 
and  the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable, 
that  he  gained  little  by  their  alliance. 
Francis's        gut  Francis  by  vigorous  efforts  of  his  own  acti- 

industryin    ,  ,.    ,  i  e  t»   •'  /«•        j  i  • 

preparing  vity  supplied  cvery  detect.     Bemg  afflicted  at  this 
for  war.     ^j^^  ^j^|^  ^  distemper,  which  was  the  effect  of  his 

irregular  pleasures,  and  which  prevented  his  pursu- 
ing them  with  the  same  licentious  indulgence,  he 
applied  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual  in- 
dustry. The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this 
extraordinary  attention  to  his  affairs,  rendered  him 
morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevish* 
ness  being  sharpened  by  reflecting  on  the  false  steps 
into  which  he  had  lately  been  betrayed,  as  well  as 
the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of 
those  in  whom  he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change  in  his  tem- 
per, and  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he 
disgraced  Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  di- 
rected affairs,  as  well  civil  as  military,  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted 
by  his  master ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showing 
that  the  fall  of  such  a  powerful  favourite  did  not 
affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration, 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  his  diligence  in 
preparing  to  open  the  war  by  some  splendid  and 
extraordinary  effort. 
1542.  ^^  accordingly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies. 
He  bringg  One  to  act  in  Luxembourg  under  the  Duke  of  Or- 
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kans,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  as  his  book 
instructor  in  the  art  of  war.     Another  commanded  y  ^^^'  ^ 
by  the  Dauphin  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of     1642. 
Spain.     A  third,  led  by  Van  Rossem  the  Marshal  fZ'tht''' 
of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  field. 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its 
operations.     A  fourth,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of  Flan- 
ders.    The  last,  consisting  of  the  forces  cantoned 
in  Piedmont,  was  destined  for  the  Admiral  Anne- 
baut.    The  Dauphin  and  his  brother  were  appoint- 
ed to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  in- 
tended, and  the  greatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the 
army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty  thousand, 
that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Nothing 
appears  more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not 
pour  with  these  numerous  and  irresistible  armies 
into  the  Milanese,  which  had  so  long  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises ;  and  that 
he  should  choose  rather  to  turn  almost  his  whole 
strength  into  another  direction,  and  towards  new 
conquests.     But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  former  expeditions  into 
Italy,  together. with  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  do-* 
minions,  had  gradually  abated  his  violent  inclina- 
tion to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  and  made 
him  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  an- 
other quarter.     At  the  same  time  he  expected  to 
make  such  a  powerful  impre^s^ion  on  the  frontier 
of  Spain,   where   there  were  few  towns  of  any 
strength,  and  no  army  assembled  to  oppose  him, 
^§  might  enable  bun  to  recover  possession  of  thg 
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BOOK  country  of  RousiHon,  lately  dismembered  from  the 
^  ^^^'     French  crown,  before  Charles  could  bring  into  the 
isSr   ^^^^  *^y  ^^^^  *We  to  obstruct  his  progress.     The 
necessity  of  supporting  his  ally  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
and  the  hope  of  drawing  a  considerable  body  of  sol- 
diers out  of  Germany  l^  his  meisins,  determined  him 
to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low-Countries. 
June,         The  Dauphin  and  Duke  of  Orleans  opened  the 
ration^.^^  Campaign  much  about  the  same  time ;  the  former 
laying  siege  to  Perpignan  the  capital  of  Rousillon, 
and  the  latter  entering  Luxembourg.     The  Duke 
of  Orleans  pushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  success,  one  town  falling  after  another, 
until  no  place  in  that  large  duchy  remained  in  the 
EmperofV  hands  but  Thionville.     Nor  could  he 
have  failed  of  over-running  the  adjacent  provinces 
with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopt 
short  in  this  career  of  victory*     But  a  report  pre- 
vailing that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle  in  order  to  srave  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden  the 
,  Duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved,  per- 
haps, by  jealousy  of  his  brother,  wliom  he  both  en- 
vied and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and 
hastened  towards  Rousillon,  in  order  to  divide  with 
him  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  dis- 
banded, others  deserted  their  colours,  and  the  rest, 
cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  remained 
inactive.  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  disho** 
nourable  imputation  either  on  his  understanding  or 
his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only  renounced  what- 
ever he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising 
commencement  of  the  campaign,    but  gave  the 
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enemy  an  opportunity  of  recovering,  before  the  end  book 
of  summer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  had  gained,  ^^^1*- 
On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  Emperor  was  not  sa  2542. 
inconsiderate  as  to  venture  oil  a  battle,  the  loss  of 
which  might  have  endangered  his  kingdom.  Per- 
pignan,  though  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly  at- 
tacked, having  been  largely  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  of  Doria^,  was. 
defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  persevering  obstniacyof  whose  temper 
fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a  service,  that  at  last 
the  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted 
by  diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  de- 
spairing of  success,  relinquished  the  undertaking 
and  retired  into  their  own  country*.  Thus  all 
Francis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some 
defect  in  his  own  conduct,  or  from  the  superior 
power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  noeflFects 
which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  ef- 
forts, or  such  as  gratified,  in  any  degree,  his  own 
hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe. 
The  only  solid  advantage  of  the  campaign  was  the 
acquisition  of  a  few  towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bel-^ 
lay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  address,  than  by 
force  of  arms^ 

The  Emperor  and  Franci?,  though  both  consi-     1543. 
derably  exhausted  by  such  great  but  indecisive  ef-  tionslfm' 
forts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their  mutual  ani-  a^^othcr 
mosity,  employed  all  their  attention,  tried  every  ex- 
pedient, and  turned  themselves  towards  every  quar- 

^  Sigonii  Vita  A.  Doriae,  p.  1191. 

*  Sandov.  Hist.  torn.  ii.  315. 

'Ibid,  ii, 318.    Bellny,  3^/,  &c.    Ferrer,  ix.  237.     ^ 
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BOOK  ter,  in  order  to  acquire  new  allies,  together  with 
v-1^1-^  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them 
1543.     ^he  superiority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.     Charles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  terror  and  resentment  of 
the  Spaniards,  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their 
country,   prevailed  on  the   Cortes  of  the  several 
kingdoms  to  grant  him  subsidies  with  a  more  liberal 
haml  than  usual.     At  the  same  time  he  borrowed 
a  large  sum  from  John  King  of  Portugal,  and,  by 
way  of  security  for  his  repayment,  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  Molucca  Isles  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
the  gainful  commerce  of  precious  spices  which  that 
sequestered  corner  of  the  globe  yields.     Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between 
Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
Mary  daughter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her 
father,  the  most  opulent  Prince  in  Europe,  gave  a 
large  dower;  and  having  likewise  persuaded  the 
Cortes  of  Aragon  and  Valentia  to  recognise. Philip 
as  the  heir  of  these  crowns,  he  obtained  from  them 
the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions^.     These  ex- 
traordinary supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  ad- 
ditions to  his  forces  in  Spain,  that  he  could  detach 
a  great  body  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  yet  re-' 
serve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.     Having  thus  provided  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of  it 
to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  in  his  way  to  Ger- 
May.         many.     But  how  attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  eager  to  grasp  at  any 
new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  in- 

8  Fcrrcras,  ix.  238.  241. .  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xlii.  298  b- 
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considerate  as  to  accept  of  an  overture  which  Paul,  book 
knowing  his  nectjssities,  artfully  threw  out  to  hira.  t^^', 
That  ambitious  PontiflF,  no  less  sagacious  to  discern  1543^ 
than  watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandising 
his  family,  solicited  him  to  grant  Octavio  his  grand- 
child, whom  the  Emperor  had  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  his  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which  he  promised 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far  to- 
wards supplying  all  his  present  exigencies.  But 
Charles,  as  well  from  unwillingness  to  alienate  a 
province  of  so  much  valiie,  as  from  disgust  at  the 
Pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  France,  rejected  the  proposal.  His  dissa- 
tisfaction with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was  so  great, 
that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienating  Parma 
and  Placentia  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and 
settling  them  on  his  son  and  grandson  as  a  fief  to 
be  held  of  the  Holy  See.  As  no  other  expedient 
for  raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remain^ 
ed,  he  consented  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  whtdh 
he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the' citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn  ;  in  consideration  for  which,  he  received 
a  large  present  from  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this 
means  secured  his  own  independence,  and  got  pos- 
session of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the 
fetters  of  Tuscany  ^, 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  The  Em- 
whole  attention  towards  raising  the  sums  necessary  goSations" 

^  Adrian!  Istoria,  i.  195.    Sleid.  312.    Jovii  Hifit.  lib.  xliii, 
p.  301.    Vita  di  Cos.  Medici  dt  Baldini,  p.  34. 
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B  o  o  K  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not  been 
^^'*  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  lesa 
"^^4^  important,  and  had  concluded  a  league  offensive 
ynth  Hen-  and  defensive  with  Henry  VIII.,  from  which  he  de- 
^  rived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantage  than  from  all 

his  other  preparations.  Several  slight  circumstances^ 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  had  begun  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  from  Fran- 
cis, with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  close 
alliance ;  and  new  incidents  of  greater  moment  had 
occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosity. 
Henry's     Henry,  desirous  of  establishing  an  uniformity  in 
^th^*     religion  in  both  the  British  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
Franccand  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew  the  King 
of  Scots  to  renounce  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  to 
adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation  which  he  had 
introduced  into  England^     This  measure  he  pur-^ 
sued   with  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity, 
making  such  advantageous  offers  to  James,  whom 
he  considered  as  not  over-scrupulously  attached  to 
any  religious  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  suc- 
cess.    His  propositions  were  accordingly  received 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
having  gained  his  point.     But  the  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astics, foreseeing  how  fatal  the  union  of  their  sove- 
reign with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own 
power,  and  to  the  established  system  of  religion ; 
-^     and  the  partisans  of  France,  no  less  convinced  that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown 
upon  the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined 
together^  and  by  their  insinuations  defeated  Henry's 
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scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  b  o  o  K 
to  have  taken  pfFect* .  Too  haughty  to  brook  such  ^^\j 
a  disappointment,  which  he  imputed  as  much  to  15437 
the  arts  of  the  French,  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland, 
threatening  to  subdue  the  kingdom,  since  he  could 
not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  King.  At  the  same 
time,  his  resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  an  alliance  with 
whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  be  to  offer  it.  During  this  war  with  Scot- 
land, and  before  the  conclusion  of  his  negotiations 
with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to 
Mary  his  only  daughter,  an  infant  a  few  days  old. 
Upon  this  event,  Henry  altered  at  once  his  whole 
system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and,  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  conquering  it,  aimed  at,  what  was 
more  advantageous  as  well  as  more  practicable,  an 
union  with  that  kingdom  by  a  marriage  between 
Edward  his  only  son  and  the  young  queen.  But 
here,  too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition 
from  the  French  faction  in  Scotland,  which  began 
to  bestir  itself  in  order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The 
necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  the  Scots, 
and  of  preventing  Francis  from  furnishing  them  ' 
any  effectual  aid,  confirmed  Henry^s  resolution  of 
breaking  with  France,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a 
finishing  hand  to  the  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the 
Emperor. 

In  this  league  were  contained,  first  of  all,  articles  ^^^/  ^ '  • 
for  securing  their  future  amity  and- mutual  defence;  between 

*  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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BOOK  then  were  enumerated  the  demands  which  they 
vn.  ^^j.^  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis;  and  the 
plan  of  their  operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  re- 
fuse to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They  agreed  to  re- 
quire that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  al- 
liance with  Solyman,  which  had  been  the  source  of 
infinite  calamities  to  Christendom,  but  also  that  he 
should  make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that 
unnatural  union  had  occasioned;  that  he  should  re- 
store Burgundy  to  the  Emperor;  that  he  should  de- 
sist immediately  from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles 
at  leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  that  he  should  immediately  pay  the 
sums  due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his  hands 
as  security  to  that  effect.  If  within  forty  days  he 
did  not  comply  with  these  demands,  they  then  en- 
gaged to  invade  France  each  with  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  until  they  had  recovered  Burgundy,  to- 
gether with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for  the  Em- 
peror, and  Normandy  and  Guienne,  or  even  the 
whole  realm  of  France,  for  Henry^.  Their  heralds, 
accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty  requisitions ; 
and  though  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  France, 
the  two  monarchs  held  themselves  fully  entitled  te 
execute  whatever  was  stipulated  in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  the  approaching  campaign.  Having  early 

Soiyman.  observed  symptoms  of  Henry's  disgust  and  aliena- 
tion, and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  re- 
concile him  ineffectual,  he  knew  his  temper  too  well 


Franci8*s 
negotia- 
tion with 


k  Rym.  xiv.  768.     Herb.  238. 
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not  to  ejcpect  that  open  hostilities  would  quickly  book 
follow  upon  this  cessation  of  friendship.  For  this  ^  ^^'  j 
reason  he  redoubled  his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  1543. 
Soly  man,  such  aid  as  might  counterbalance  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  the  Emperor  would  re- 
ceive by  his  alliance  with  England.  In  order  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy, 
first  to  Venice,  and  then  to  Constantinople,  Paulin, 
who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  thian  a  capjain  of 
foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  im-  ^ 
portant  station,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
Bellay,  who  had  trained  him  to  the  arts  of  negotia- 
tion, and  made  trial  of  his  talents  and  address  on 
several  occasions.  ,Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion 
conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilitiesk  Hastening 
to  G^nstantinople,  without  regarding  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  he  urged  his  master's  de- 
mands with  such  boldness,  and  availed  himself  of 
every  circumstance  with  such  dexterity,that  he  soon 
removed  all  the  Sultan's  difficulties.  As  some  of 
the  bashaws,  swayed  either  by  their  own  opinion  or 
influenced  by  the  Emperor's  emissaries,  who  had 
made  their  way  even  into  this  court,  had  declared 
in  the  Divan  against  acting  in  concert  with  France, 
he  found  means  either  to  convince  or  silence  them^. 
At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barbarossa  to  sail 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  to  regulate  all  his  operas 
tions  by  the  directions  of  the  FrencKKing.  Fran- 
cis was  not  equally  successful  in  his  attempts  to 

^  Sandov.  Hislor.  torn.  ii.  346.     Jovii  Hist.  lib.  xli.  285,  &c, 
300,  &:c.     Braiitome, 
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BOOK  gain  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  The  extraordinary 
^^  '  rigour  with  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  punish 
1543.  ^u<^h  of  his  subjects  as  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
opinions,  in  order  to  give  some  notable  evidence  of 
his  own  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  wipe  off 
the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  his 
confederacy  mth  the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Germans  as 
interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most 
readily  to  join  him  K  His  chief  advantage,  however, 
over  the  Eniperor,  he  derived  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  from  die  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  as 
well  as  from  the  extent,  of  the  royal  authority  in 
France,  which  exempted  him  from  all  the  delays  and 
disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  as* 
semblies  provide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by 
occasional  and  frugal  subsidies.  Hence  his  domes- 
tic preparations  were  always  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  rapidity,  while  those  of  the  Emperor,  unless 
when  quickened  by  some  foreign  supply,  or  some 
temporary  expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and  di* 
latory. 
Opera-^  Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose 

theToV  ^^^9  Francis  took  the  field  in  the  Low-Countries, 
Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which 
he  determined  to  keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Hainault ;  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified 
with  great  care.  Turning  from  thence  to  the  right, 
he  entered  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  found  it 
in  the  same  defenceless  state  as  in  the  former  year. 

>  Sec.  lib.  iii.  403. 


Wliile  h^Wits  thus  efflfpl^ed^ t^e  Efti{>eror,  havings  o  o  K 
d^awn  togdthar  an  army  cotnp6s6d  of  all  the  diflfe-  vJ!^"l^ 
ftnt  nationg  sufa|^ct  to  his  govetnn^^My  enterM  thcT     1543. 
terfttorieg  of  the  Dtike  of  Oe^e^,  on  whom  he  hi£d 
vow^d  to  inlHibt  exemplary  vengeance.  This  Prince, 
whose  conduct  and  situation  were  similar  to  that 
of  Rob^t  die  lar  Mark  in  the  fitst  war  between 
Chsirles  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his 
^te.     Unfile,  witii  his  feeble  army,  to  face  the 
Emptor,  who  advan^ded  at  the  head  of  forty-four 
thousand  men,  h^  retired  at  hi^  approach ;  and  the 
^peris^ts,  bdng  at  libeity  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
immediately  invested  Duren.     That  town,  though  The  Em- 
gallantly  defended,  wais  taken  by  assault ;  all  th^  i^-  ^mes^^ 
habitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  it-  master  of 
self  reduced  to  ashes.     This  dreadful  example  of  of  cieves^ 
severity  struck  the  pedple  of  the  country  with  such  ^^s-  ^"^  > 
general  terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such 
as  were  capable  of  resistance,  sent  their  keys  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  before  a  body  of  French^  de- 
tached to  his  assistance,  could  come  up,  the  Duke 
himiself  wi^  obliged  to  make  his  submission  to 
Charles  in  the  most  abject  mamier.     Being  ad- 
mitted into  the  Imperial  presence^  he  kneeled,  to- 
gether with  eight  of  his  principail  subjects,  and  im- 
plored mercy.    The  Emperor  allowed  him  to  re- 
main in  that  ignominious  poisture,  and  eyeing  him 
with  an  haughty  and  severe  look,  without  deigning 
to  answer  a  single  word^  remitted  him  to  his  mini- 
sters.    The  conditions,  however,  which  they  pre- 
scribed, were  not  so  rigorous  as  he  had  reason  to 
have  expected  after  such  a  reception.     He  was  Sept.  7. 
obliged  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France  and 

VOL.  III.  c 
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BOOK  Denmark ;  to  resign  all  his  pretenrions  to  the  du-' 
t^\j  c^y  <^f  Gueldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual  amity 
1543.  ^^^  ^he  Emperor  and  King  of  the  Romans.  In 
return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary  dominions  were 
restored,  except  two  towns,  which  the  Emperor 
kept  as  pledges  of  the  Duke*s  fidelity  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  ;  and  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  privileges  as  -  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  Not 
long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  reconcilement,  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  brother  Ferdinand™, 
besieges  Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the 
n  fccy.  -p^jjg  ^f  Clevesj  detached  one  of  his  allies  fronoi 
Francis^  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the 
Low-Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay 
contiguous  to  them^  Charles  advanced  towards 
Hainault,  and  laid  siege  to  Liandrecy.  There,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Henry,  he  was 
joined  by  six  thousand  English  under  Sir  John 
Wallop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  veteran  troops 
commanded  by  De  la  Lande  and  Dess^,  two  officers 
6f  reputation^  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  Francis 
approached  with  all  his  forces  to  relieve  that  place ; 
Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  Were  determined 
to  hazard  an  engagement;  and  all  Europe  expect- 
ed to  see  this  contest,  which  had  continued  so  long, 
decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  ar- 
mies led^by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person. 
Biit  the  ground  which  separated  their  two  camps 
was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifestly  on  his 

"»  Harai  AnnaL  Biabant.  torn.  i.  628.    Rccucil  des  Traitez, 
torn.  ii.  226. 
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side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  BO  0  K 
them  chose  to  run  that  risque.     Amidst  a  variety  yJ^^'M 
of  movements,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the     1543. 
snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  ad- 
mirable conduct  and  equal  good  fortune,  threw  first 
a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  conVoy  of  pro- 
visions, into  the  town,  so  that  the  Emperor,  de- 
spairing of  success,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters", 
in  order  to  preserve  his  army  from  being  entirely 
ruined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  en-  Solyman 
gagements  to  the  French  King  with  great  punctu-  Hungary. 
ality.     He  himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a  November. 
numerous  army  ;  and  as  the  Princes  of  the  Empire 
made  no  great  effort  to  save  a  country  which  Charles, 
by  employing  his  own  force  against  Francis,  seem-^ 
ed  willing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.     He 
besieged,  one  after  another,  Quinque  Ecclesise,  Al- 
ba, and  Gran,  the  three  mos^t  considerable  towns 
in 'the  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  pos- 
session.    The  first  was  taken  by  storm;  the  other 
two  surrendered  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
corner  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke®. 
About  the  same  time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  Barbaros- 
of  an  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and,  coasting  along  scent  oii 
the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rheggio,  J'**y- 
which   he   plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  stop- 
ped there  to  water.     The  citizens  of  Rome,  igno- 

»  Bcllay,  405,  &c. 

°  Istuanliaffii  Hlstor.Hung.  lib.  xv.  167. 
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BOOK  rant  of  bis  destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  be* 

^^^'  M  gan  to  fly  with  such  general  precipitation,  that  the 
1543.  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they  had 
not  resumed  courage,  upon  letters  from  Paulin  the 
French  envoy,  assuring  them  that  no  violence  or 
injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state 
in  alliance  with  the  King  his  master  p.  From  Os* 
tia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to  Marseilles;  and  being  join* 
ed  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land  forcea  on 
board  under  the  Count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their 
course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfor- 

AiTgustlO.  tunate  Duke  of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Christendom,  the  Lilies  of  France 
and  Crescent  of  Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction 
against  a  fortress  on  which  the  Cross  of  Savoy  was 
displayed.  The  town,  however,  was  bravely  de^- 
fended  against  their  combined  force  by  Montfort  s 
Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  a  general  assault, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  before  he 
retired  into  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a 
rock,  on  which  the  artillery  made  no  impression, 
and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out 
so  long,  that  Doria  had  time  to  approach  with  his 
fleet,  and  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  ma]:ch  with  a 

Sept.  8.  body  of  troops  from  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege^  j  and 
Francis  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to 
render  the  infamy  which  he  drew  on  himself  by  call- 
ing in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  pardonable. 

p  Jovii  Histor.  lib.  xliii.  304,  &c.    Pallavic.  160. 
*>  Guichenon  Histoire  de  Savoye,  torn.  i.  p.  651.    Bellay, 
425,  &c. 
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From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  during  book 
this  campaign,  it  was  obvious  to  what  a  length  the      ^^^' 
war  might  be  drawn  out  between  two  princes,  whose     1^43]" 
power  was  so  equally  balanced,  and  who,  by  their  ^^epara- 
<>wn  talents  or  activity,  could  so  vary  and  multiply  new  cam- 
their  resources.     The  trial  which  they  had  nowP*'^'* 
made  of  each  other's  strength  might  have  taught 
them  the  imprudence  of  persisting  in  a  war,  where- 
in there  was  greater  appearance  of  their  distressing  ^ 
their  own  dominions  than  of  conquering  those  of 
their  adversary,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to 
wish  for  peace.     If  Charleis  and  Francis  had  been 
influenced  by  considerations  of  interest  or  prudence 
^lone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  have  reasoned.     But 
the  personal  animosity,  which  mingled  itself  in  all 
their  quarrels,  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and  im- 
placable, that,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they 
disregarded  every  thing  else ;  and  were  infinitely 
more  solicitous  how  to  hurt  each  other,  than  how 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  them- 
selves.    No  sooner  then  did  the  season  force  them 
to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  Pope*s  repeated  endeavours  or  pa- 
ternal exhortations  to  re-establish  peace,  they  be- 
gan to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year 
with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with 
their  hatred.     Charles  turned  his  chief  attention 
towards  gaining  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  en- 
deavoured to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy 
strength  of  the  Germanic  body  against  Francis*  In  Aflfairs  of 
order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which   ®^™**y* 
he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
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BOOK  the' chief  transactions  in  that  country  since  the  diet 
^'^'      of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 

164^     *"^  forty-one. 
Maurice  of     Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broke  up, 
succeeds    Maurfcc  succccded  his  father  Henry  in  the  govem- 
his  father,  ment  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  the 
Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young 
P^nce,  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even 
at  that  early  period,  begun  to  discover  the  great 
talents  which  qualified  hitn  for  acting  such  a  di- 
stinguished part  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  upon  the  administration,  he  struck 
out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed 
that  he  aimed,  from  the  beginning,  at  something 
The  views  great  and  uncommon.     Though  zealously  attached 
duct^or    to  the  Protestant  opinions,  both  from  education 
this  young  and  principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of 
Smalkalde,  being  determined,  as  he  said,  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  original 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  hirar 
self  in  the  political  interests  or  combinations  to 
which  it  had  given  rise.     At  the  same  time,  fore- 
seeing a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde,  and  perceiving  which  of  them 
was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest,  instead  of 
that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other  Protestr 
ants  expressed  of  all  the  Emperor's  designs,  he  af- 
fected to  place  in  him  an  unbounded  confidence ; 
and  courted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
When  the  other  Protestants,  in  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  forty-two,  either  declined  assisting 
Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant 
and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marehed  thither  in  person^ 
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« 

and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zed  and  BOOK 
courage.  From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  v_  *. 
Emperor's  assistance,  during  the  last  campaign,  a  J543, 
body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his 
person,  his  dexterity  in  all  military  exercises,  to- 
gether with  his  intrepidity,  which  courted  and  de^- 
lighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  in 
the  field,  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuating 
address  won  upon  the  Emperor's  confidence  and 
favour'^.  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
extraordinary  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions 
with  him  concerning  religion,  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  pay  court  to  the  Emperor,  he  began  to'  discover 
some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin  the  Electoi: 
of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so 
fatal  to  the  Elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an  open 
rupture  between  them ;  and  soon  after  Maurice's 
accession  to  the  government,  they  both  took  arms 
with  equal  rage,  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltry  town  situated 
on  the  Moldaw.  They  were  prevented,  however, 
from  proceeding  to  action  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authorita- 
tive admonitions  of  Luther^, 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  Pope,  though  ex-  The  Pope 
tremely  irritated  at  the  Emperor's  concessions  to  t©  hdd" 
the  Protestants:  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  was  soS®"^**?^ 
warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  by  such  as  were  most  Trent, 
devoutly,  attached  to  the  See  of  Rome,  no  less  than 

« 

'  Sleid.  31 7-    Seek.  1.  iii.  371. 386.  428. 
•  Sleid.  292.    Seek.  1.  iii.  403. 
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BO  o  Kby  those  whose  fi4eUty  or  designs  be  suspected,  to 
n^^'j  summon  a  general  council,  that  he  {bund  it  impos- 
is^  sible  to  avoid  any  longer  calling  tbut  Msembly. 
The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  ai)d  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it. 
He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original  resolution 
of  holding  it  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where^  by  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  retainers  to  his  court  and 

• 

depending  on  his  favour,  who  could  repair  to  it 
without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  might  influence 
and  even  direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  propo^i*- 
tion,  though  often  rejected  by  the  Germans,  he  in  • 
March  3.  structed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two^ 
to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered 
him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  propose  for  the  places 
of  meeting,  Trent,  a  jcity  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  ta 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  and^itiiated  on  the  eon* 
fines  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  CstthoUc 
Princes  in  the  diet,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  have  been  held  with  greatj^r 
advantage  in  Ratisbon,  Cologne^  or  some  of  th^ 
great  cities  of  the  Empire,  were  at  length  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  Pope  had  named  ^ 
The  Protestants  unanimously  expressed  their  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  protested  that  they  would  pay  no  rer 
gard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Empire,  callii^d  by  the  Pope's  authority,  sfnd  ifi  wbich 
he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding  ^ 

*Sleid,291.    Seek.  1.  iil  283, 
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The  Pape,  without  taking  Atiy  notice  of  theif  ob*  book 
je0tions,  published  the  jbuU  of  intimation,  named  ^'** 
three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his  legatee,  and  ep*    \^ 
pointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  ^^J^- 
November,  the  day  he  bad  fixed  for  opening  the  summons 
council.    But  if  Paul  had  desired  the  meeting  of  a  ^'  ***  "^^** » 
council  as  sincerely  w  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  $ucli  an  improper  time  for  calling 
it.     Instead  of  that  general  union  and  tranquillity, 
without  which  the  deliberations  of  a  council  eould 
neither  be  conducted  with  security  nor  attended 
with  authority,  $uch  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled 
between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  as  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  to  resort  thither  in  safety.    The  legates  ac- 
cordingly r^nained  several  months  in  Tr^nt ;  but  oMigred  t»' 
as  no  person  appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  p^®^®^"® 
from  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  Pope,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ridicule  and  contempt  which  this  drew 
upon  him  from^  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
them  and  prorogued  the  council'*. 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See,  at  The  Em- 
the  very  time  that  the  German  Protestants  took  co^s  the 
iBvery  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  theP*"®*^**- 
Emperor  and  King  of  the  Romans  found  it  neces? 
sary  not  only  to  connive  at  their  conduct,  but  to 
court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
Ig  the  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  which  they  had  pro- 
tested in  the  most  disrespectful  terms  dgainst  as* 
sembling  a  council  at  Tr^nt,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pende(|  on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary, 

»  F.  Paul,  p:  97.    Sleid.  295. 
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BOOK  not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to  be  inserted 
^"*  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  their  fa-^ 
1543.  ^nr  all  the  Emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon, 
adding  to  them  whatever  they  demanded  for  their 
further  security.  Among  other  particulars,  he  grant- 
ed  a  suspension  of  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  chamber 
against  the  ^ity  of  Goslar  (one  of  those  which  had 
entered  into  the  league  of  Smalkalde),  on  account 
of  its  having  seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  with- 
in its  domains,  and  enjoined  Heniy  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick  to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  carry  that  de-i 
cree  into  execution.  But  Henry,  a  furious  bigot, 
and  no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  under- 
Their  vi-  takings.  Continuing  to  disquiet  the  people  of  Goslar 
proceed,  by  his  iucursions,  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony  and  I^and- 
ing3.  grave  of  Hesse,  that  they  might  not  suffer  any 
member  of  the.  Smalkaldic  body  to  be  oppressed, 
assembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  against 
Henry,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping 
himentirelyofhis  dominions,  drove  him  as  a  wretcht 
ed  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Bavaria.  By 
this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden, 
they  filled  all  Germany  with  dread  of  their  power, 
and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  appeared,  by 
this  first  effort  of  their  arms^  to  be  as  ready  as  they 
were  able  to  protect  those  who  had  joined  the  as* 
sociation** 

Imboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  fa- 
vour, as  well  as  by  the  progress  which  their  opinions 
daily  made,  the  Princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde 

*  Sleid.  296.  Commemoratio  succincta  Causarum  Belli,  &c. 
a  Smalkaldicis  contra  Henr.  Brunsw.  ab  iisdem  edita ;  ap.  Scar- 
dium^  torn/  ii.  30?. 
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took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Imperial  charn**  book 
bcr,  and  declined  its  jurisdiction  for  the  future,  be-  ^  ^^^' 
cause  that  court  had  uot  been  visited  or  reformed  ^543^*^ 
according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued 
to  discover  a  most  indecent  impartiality  in  all  its 
proceedings.     Not  long  after  this,  they  ventured  a 
step  further ;  and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a 
diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  which  provided  for  the 
defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  furnish  their  con*  April  23. 
tingent  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  Imperial  cham* 
ber  were  reformed,  and  full  security  were  granted 
them  in  every  point  with  regard  to  religion  ^^ 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  Diet  at 
had  proceeded,  and  suih  Uaeir  confidence  in  their  ^5447* 
own  power,  when  the  Emperor  returned  from  the 
Low-Countries  to  hold  a  diet,  which  he  had  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Spires.     The  respect  due  to  the 
Emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs  ^ 
which  were  to   be  laid  before  it,   rendered  this 
assembly  extremely  full.     All  the  Electors,  a  great 
number  of  Princes  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  with 
the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present. 
Charles  soon  perceived  that  this  was  not  a  time  to 
offend   the  jealous   spirit  of  the  Protestants,  by 
asserting  in  any  high  tone  the  authority  and  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  or  by  abridging,  in  the  small- 
est article,   the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected  any  support 
from  them,  or  wshed  to  preserve  Germany  from 
intestine  disorders  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  fo- 
feign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concessions, 

y  Sleid.  304.  307.    Seek.  1.  iii.  404. 410, 
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BOOK  and  a  more  ample  extension  of  tbeir  religious  pri" 
K^\.  ^  vileges.    He  began,  accordingly,  with  courting  the 
1^44.     Elector  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
heads  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  by  giving  up 
some  things  in  their  favour,  and  granting  liberal 
promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself 
The  Em-   from  any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part.    Hav- 
iicits  ha     ing  gained  this  capital  point,  he  then  ventured  to 
France*"'*  address  the  diet  with  greater  freedom.     He  began 
by  representing  his  own  zeal  and  unwearied  efforts 
with  regard  to  two  things  most  essential  to  Chris- 
tendom, the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in  order 
to  compose  the  religious  dissentions  which  had  un- 
happily arisen  in  Germany,  and  the  providing  some 
proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable  progress 
of  the  Turkish  arms.     But  he  observed,  with  deep 
regret,  that  his  pioiis  endeavours  had  been  entirely 
defeated  by  the  unjustifiable  ambition  of  the  French 
King,  who  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flame  of 
war  in  Europe,  which  had  been  so  lately  extin- 
guished by  the  truce  of  Nke,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  council, 
or  to.  deliberate  with  security ;  and  obliged  him  to 
employ  those  forces  in  his  own  defence,  which, 
with  greater  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  well  as  more 
honour  to  Christendom,  he  would  have  turned 
against  the  Infidels :  That  Francis,  not  thinking  it 
enough  to  have  called  him  off  from  opposing  the 
Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampled  impiety,  in- 
vited them  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and, 
joining  his  arms  to  theirs,  had  openly  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  of  the  Empire :  That 
Barbarossas  fleet  was  now  in  one  of  the  ports  of 
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France,  waiting  only  the  return  of  spring  to  carry  book 
terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian  ^  ^ '  ^ 
state:  That  in  such  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  1544, 
think  of  distant  expeditions  against  the  Turk,  or  of 
marching  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary,  while 
such  a  powerful  ally  received  him  into  the  centre 
of  Europe,  and  gave  him  footing  there.  ,  It  was  a 
dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  near- 
est and  most  imminent  danger  first  of  all,  and,  by 
humhling  the  power  of  France^  to  deprive  Solyman 
of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  unna- 
tural confederacy  formed  between  hitn  and  a  Mo- 
narch who  still  arrogated  the  name  of  Most  Chris- 
tian :  That,  in  truth,  a  war  against  th^  French 
King  apd  the  Sultan  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  thing ;  and  that  every  advantage  gained  over 
the  former,  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to  the 
latter.  On  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with 
demanding  their  aid  against  Francis,  not  merely  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him  who 
was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  Infidels, 
and  a  public  enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

In  order  to.give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  in- 
vective of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
stood  up,,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Sul- 
tan in  Hungary,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal 
necessity  imposed  on  his  brother  of  employing  hb 
arms:  against  France.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy  gave  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's 
operations  at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravages  which  he  had 
committed  on  that  coasti  All  these,  added  to  the 
general  indignation  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe,  made  such 
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K  an  impression  on  the  diet  as  the  Emperor  wished, 
and  disposed  most  of  the  members  to  grant  him 
such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The  am* 
bassadors  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
bounds  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  apology  which  they 
published  for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance 
with  Solyman,  by  examples  drawn  from  Scripture 
and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little  re-^ 
garded  by  men  who  were  irritated  already^  or  pre- 
judiced against  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  inca-» 
pable  of  allowing  their  proper  weight  to  any  argu-^ 
ments  in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  thef 
Germans,  Charles  perceived  that  nothing  could  now 
obstruct  his  gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at,  but  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants,  which  he  de- 
termined to  quiet  by  granting  every  thing  that  the 
utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  desire  for 
the  security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he 
consented  to  a  recess,  whereby  all  the  rigorous  edicts 
hitherto  issued  against  the  Protestants  were  sus^^ 
pended ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be 
assembled  in  Germany  was  declared  necessary,  in 
order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the  church :  until  one 
of  these  should  be  held  (which  the  Emperor  under- 
took to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  free 
and  public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was 
authorized  ;  the  Imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to 
give  no  molestation  to  the  Protestants;  and  when 
the  term  for  which  the  present  judges  in  that  court 
were  elected,  should  expire,  persons  duly  qualified 
were  then  to  be  admitted  as  members,  without  any 
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distinction  on  account  of  religion.     In  return  for  b  o  o  k 
these  extraordinary  acts  of  indulgence,  the  Protest-  ^^"' 
ants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet,     1544]" 
in  declaring  war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  Aid  grant- 
Empire  ;  in  voting  the  Emperor  a  body  of  twenty  diet/ 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  for  six  months,  to  be 
employed  against  France ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  diet  proposed  a  poll-tax  to  be  levied  throughout 
all  Germany  on  every  person  without  exception,  for 
the  support  of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  Charies'g 
the  minute  and  intricate  detail  of  particulars  neces-  Sons'J^th 
sary  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a  nu-  i>enmark 
merous  and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful  und.  "^' 
period,  negotiated  a  separate  peace  with  the  King 
of  Denmark;  who  though  he  had  hitherto  per- 
formed nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his 
alliance  with  Francis,  had  it  in  his  power,  however, 
to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of  that 
Monarch^.     At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect 
proper  applications  to  the  King  of  England,  in 
order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  against 
their  common  enemy.     Little,  indeed,  was  wanting 
to  accomplish  this ;  for  such  events  had  happened 
in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent 
pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.     Having  con- 
cluded with  the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  his  son  and  their  young  Queen, 
by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been 

*  Dumont  Corps  Diplom.  t.  it.  p.  ii.  p.  274. 
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B  o  a  K  k>ng'  dedre4  and  often  attempted  without  sucdoss 
^^  ^"*  by  his  predecessors,  Mary  of  Guise  the  Queen-iBo« 
isuT  ^^»  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  other  partisans  of 
France,  found  means  not  only  to  break  off  the 
match,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation:  entirely 
from  the  friendship  of  England,  and  to  strengthen 
its  ancient  attachment  to  Fraoce.  Henry,  howeiner, 
did  not  abandon  an  objeet  of  so  much  importanee; 
.and  as  the  humbling  of  Fran^b,.  besides  the  plea* 
sure  of  taking  revenge  upon  an  enemy  who  had  dis-^ 
appointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots, to  accept 
once  more  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  relin- 
quished, he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this,  that 
he  was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  Elmperor  could 
propose  to  be  attempted  against  the  French  King. 
The  plan,  accordingly,  which  they  concerted,  was 
such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  ^executed,  as  must 
have  ruined  France  in  the  first  place,  and  would 
have  augmented  so  prodigiously  the  Emperors 
power  and  territories^  as  might  in  the  end  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  They  agreed 
to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty«five 
thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besitg- 
ing  the  frontier  towns,  to  advance  directly  towards 
the  interior  provinces,  and  to  join  their  forces  near 
Paris', 
The  Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  ene- 

take  the    i^i^s  whom  Charles  was  mustering  against  him. 
field  in      Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not  desert 
him ;  but  the  assistance  which  he  received  from 

*  Herbert,  245*    BcUay,  448. 
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kim  had  rendered  him  so  odkms  to  aU  CbrilHieii-  book 
dom,  that  he  resolved  rathi^r  to  fcriregd  all  the  ad-  ^^\^ 
vantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that     15447 
abdotiht,  the  object  of  general  detestatic^.     Pot 
this  reason  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as 
winter  was  over,  who,  after  ravi^ng  the  coast  of 
Na|des  iEuid  Tuscany,  retuifned  to  Constantinople. 
As  Frands  could  not  hope  to  eqUal  the  forces  of  so 
many  pow«^  combined  against  him,  he  endea- 
voured to  supply  that  defect  by  dispateh,  which  wsis 
more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of  them  in 
taking  the  fidd.     Early  in  the  sprine  the  Count 
d'Ei^guten  invested  Carignan,  a  towii  in  Pi^dmdnt,  invest, 
which  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  the  Imperial  getter  Carignan. 
ral,  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  as 
of  so  much  importance,  that  he  had  fortified  it  at 
great  expense.    The  Count  pushed  the  siege  with 
iuch  vigour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of  his  own  conquest, 
and  seeing  no  other  Way  of  saving  it  from  fdling 
Into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolved  to  hflisard  a 
b&ttle  in  order  to  relieve  it*     He  began  his  march  The  impe- 
from  Milan  for  this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  j^if  to 
pains  to  eonceal  his  intention,  it  was  soon  known  r«ii«ve  it. 
In  the  French  camp.     EnguieUj  a  gallant  and  en<» 
terprising  young  man,  wished  passionatety  to  try 
the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  his  troops  desired  it  with 
no  less  ardour ;  but  the  peremptory  injunction  of 
the  King  not  to  Venture  a  general  engagement, 
flomng  from  a  prudent  attention  to  the  present  si- 
tuation of  afiairs,  as  well  as  from  the  remembrance 
of  former  disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing 
upon  it.     Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon  Carig- 
nan, when  it  was  jiist  ready  to  yield,  and  eager  to 
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BOOK  distinguish  fais  command  by  some  memorable  ac-' 
^^\j  tion,  he  dispatched  Monluc  to  court,  in  order  to  lay 
^^44^  before  the  King  the  advantages  of  fighting  the 
enemy^  i^nd  the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victory.* 
The  King  referred  the  matter  to  his  privy  counoil ; 
all  the  ministers  declared,  one  after  another,  against 
fighting,  and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons 
extremely  plausible.  While  they  were  delivering 
their/ypinions,  Monluc^  who  was  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent, discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  sym- 
ptoms of  impatience  to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissa- 
tisfiiction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Francis,  diverted 
with  his  appearance,  called,  on  him  to  declare  what 
he  could  offer  in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed 
to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general.  Upon  this, 
Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known 
courage,  represented  the;good  condition  of  the  troops, 
their  eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  their 
confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the  ever- 
lasting infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would 
bring  on  the  French  arms ;  and  he  urged  his  argu- 
ments with  such  a  lively  impetuosity,  and  such  a 
flow  of  .military  eloquence,  as  gained  over  to  his 
opinion,  not  only  the  King,  ns^turally  fond  of  daring 
actions,  but  several  of  the  council.  Francis,  catch- 
ing the. same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his 
troops,  suddenly  started  up  ;  ai)d  having  lifted  his 
hands  to  Heaven;  and  implored  the  Divine  protec- 
tion, he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  ^^Gp,"* 
says  he,  '^  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name 
of  God*." 

^  Memoires  dt  Monluc. 
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No  sooner  was  it  known  thiat  the  King  had  given  B  o  o  K. 
Enguien  leave  to  fight  the  ImperialistSj  than,  such  ^^  .  '  ^ 
was  the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spi-'  1544. 
rited  gentlemen  of  that  dge,that  the  court  was  quite  cerisoUs 
deserted,  every  person  desirous  of  reputation,  or  ca- 
pable of  service,  hurrying  to  Redmont,  in  order  to 
share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the 
action.  Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave 
officers,  Enguien  immediately  prepared  for  battle, 
nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number  . 
of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the  Imperial  in- 
fantry exceeded  the  French  by  at  least  ten  thousand 
tnen .  They  met  near  Cerisoles,  in  an  open  plain,  April  1 1. 
which  afforded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground, 
and  both  had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper 
order.  The  shock  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obsti- 
nate. The  French  cavalry  rushing  foi'ward  to  the 
charge  with  their  usual  vivacity,  bore  down  every 
thing  that  opposed  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  steady  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry having  forced  the  body  which  they  encoun- 
tered to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make 
the  best  use  of  that  critical  moment.  Guasto,  en- 
gaged in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  whose  vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account 
of  the  murder  bf  Rincon  and  Fregoso,  lost  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order  a  large  body  of 
reserve  to  advance ;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admira- 
ble courage  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at  the 
head  of  his  gejis  d'armes^  such  of  his  battalions  as 
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BOOK  began  to  yield ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered 
^^"'   J  the  SmsB  in  his  service,  who  had  been  victorious 
1544.    wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  dedsive.  All  that  followed  was 
confusion  and  slaughter.  '!fhe  Marquis  del  Guasto^ 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  swifitness 
of  his  horse.    The  victory  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete, ten  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  bdng  slain» 
and  a  considerable  number,  with  all  their  tents,  bag** 
gagCi  and  artillery,  taken.  On  t\ie  part  of  the  con* 
querors,  their  joy  was  without  allay,  a  few  only 
being  killed,  and  among  these  no  officer  of  distinc* 
tionS 
Effects  of       This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with 
^^  which  it  was  attended,  delivered  France  from  an 

imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which 
Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between 
the  Rhone  and  Saohe^  where  there  were  neither  for- 
tified towns  nor  regular  forces  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue 
the  victory  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  might  have  yielded :  for  though 
the  Milanese  remsdned  now  almost  defenceless; 
though  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  murmured 
under  the  rigour  of  the  Imperial  government,  were 
ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  though  Enguien,  flushed 
with  success,  urged  the  King  to  seize  this  happy  op- 
portunity of  recovering  a  country,  the  acquisition  of 
which  had  been  long  his  favourite  object ;  yet,  as 
the  Emperor  and  King  af  England  were  preparing, 

*  BeDay,  429,  Ssc  Memoires  de  Monhic.  Jo?ii  Hist,  1.  xliv. 
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Co  break  In  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  BOOR 
with  numerous  armies,  it  became  necessary  to  sa-  ^  ^ 

criiiee  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public  safety,  1544. 
and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Enguien*s  best 
troops  to  be  employed  in  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
jBnguien's  subsequent  operations  were,  of  conse- 
quence,  so  languid  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  re- 
duction of  Carignan  and  some  other  towns  in  Pied- 
monty  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  great  victory  at 
Cerisoles**. 

The  Emperor^  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  Opei^     . 
Held,  but  he  appeared,  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  th  °Low- 
at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better  Countries* 
aj^ointed  than  any  which  he  had   hitherto  led  ' 
against  France.     It  amounted  almost  to  fifty  thou- 
fibnd  men ;    and  part  of  it  having  reduced  Luxem- 
bourg and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands^ 
before  he  himself  joined  it,  he  now  marched  with 
the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Champagne. 
Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  King  Jnne. 
of  England,  ought  to  have  advanced  directly  to- 
wards Paris;  and  the  Dauphin^  who  commanded 
the  only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no 
condition  to  oppose  him.    But  the  success  with 
which  theFrench  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty *six,  had  taught 
them  the  most  effectual  method  of  distressing  an 
invading  enemy.     Champagne,  a  country  abound- 
ing niore  in  vines  than  corn,  was  incapable  of  main- 
taining a  great  army;  and  before  the  Emperor's  ap- 
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BOOK  proacb,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use  to  his  troops 

^'''     had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed.     This  rendered  il 

^^4^  necessary  for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of 

strength,  in  order  to  secure  the  convoys^  on  which 

alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  for  sub-^ 

sistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  pro* 

vided  for  defence,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a 

work  either  of  much  time  or  difficulty  to  reduce 

them.     Accordingly  Ligny  and  Comraercy,  which 

he  first  attacked,  surrendered  after  a  short  jesistance. 

The  Em-    jje  then  invested  St.  Disier,  which,  though  itcom- 

fnvests      manded  an  important  pass  on  the  Marne,  was  desti- 

st.  Disier.  ^^^^^  ^f  gyery  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege. 

But  the  Count  de  Sancerre  and  M.  de  la  Lande,  wha 
had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the  defence  of 
Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the 
town,  and  undertook  to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  Emperor  soon  found  how  capable 
they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  take  the  town  without  be- 
sieging it  in  form.  This  accordingly  he  undertook; 
and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  en- 
/  terprise  in  which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted 
in  it  with  an  inconsiderate  obstinacy. 
Henry  The  King  of  England's  preparations  for  the  cam- 

vests  Bou-  paig^^  were  complete  long  before  the  Emperor  s  ; 
logne.  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  en- 
counter alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was 
,  unwilling,  on  the  other,  that  his  troops  should  re- 
main inactive,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  chastis- 
ing the  Scots,  by  sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a 
considerable  part  of  his  infantry,  under  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  to  invade  their  country.     Hertford  exe- 
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ciited  hi$  commission  with  vigour^  plundered  andB  o  o  ic 
burned  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  adja-  yV^^ 
cent  country,  and  reimbarked  his  men  with  such  1544. 
dispatch  that  they  joined  their  sovereign  soon  after  July  14. 
his  landing  in  France^.  When  Henry  arrived  in 
that  kingdom,  he  found  the  Emperor  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  St.  Disier :  an  ambassador,  however,  .whom 
he  sent  to  congratulate  the  English  monarch  on  his 
safe  arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,^ 
in  terms  of  the  treaty,  directly  to  Parid.  But  Charles 
had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that 
Henry,  observing  him  employ  his  time  and  forces 
in  taking  towns  for  his  own  behoof,  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  Emperor's  remonstrances, 
he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and  commanded 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Mon- 
treuil,  which  had  been  begun  before  his  arrival,  by  a 
body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction  with  some  En- 
glish troops.  While  Charles  and  Henry  showed 
such  attention  each  to  his  own  interest,  they  both 
neglected  the  common  cause.  Instead  of  the  union 
and  confidence  requisite  towards  conducting  the 
great  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they  early  disco- 
vered a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  by  de- 
greeji,  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in  open  hatred*. 

By  this  time,  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  Indus-  Oallant 
try,  drawn  together  an  army, '  capable,  as  well  from  slolsien 
the;  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  ttoops,  of 

*  Hist.  Scotland,  i.305.  •  Herbert. 
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BOOK  making  head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  Dauphin, 
^^\j  who  still  acted  as  general,  prudently  deelining  a 
1644.  hatUe,  the  loss  pt  which  would  have  endangered  the 
kingdom,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  th^  Bm^ 
peror  with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys, 
and  laying  waste  the  country  around  him.  Thougli 
extremely  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
still  pressed  the  siege  pf  St.  Diuer,  which  Sanperre 
defended  with  astonishing  .fortitude  and  conduct. 
He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the  enemy  }n 
them  all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  hb 
brave  associate  De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball,  he  continued  to  show  the  same  bo|4 
countenance  and  obstinate  resolution.  At  the  end 
of  five  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out 
some  time  longer,  wh^n  an  artifice  of  Granville^s 
induced  him  to  surrender.  That  criffty  politician, 
having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the 
Duke  of  Guise  used  in  communicating  intelligence 
to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter  in  his  name,  authorizr 
ing  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  King,  though 
highly  satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  thought  it  im- 
prudent to  hazard  a  battle  for  bis  relief.  This  let- 
ter he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which 
could  raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into 
the  snare.  Bven  then,  he  obtained  such  honour^ 
able  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
among  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities. for  eight 
days^  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  bofind  himself 
to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis  during  that  time  did 
[ot  attack  the  Iinperial  army,  and  thtovf  fresh  troppef 
the  tpwn^     Thus  Sancerre,  by  fletaitiing  the 
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Emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable  phce,  af-  b  o  o  k 
forded  Ms  sovereign  full  time  to  assemble  all  his  ^  ^";  ^ 
forces,  and,  what  rarely  fells  to  the  lot  of  an  officer     1544. 
in  sudi  an  inferior  command,  acquired  the  glory  of 
having  stved  his  country. 

As  soon  as  St.  EMsier  surrendered,  the  Emperor  Aug.  1 7. 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Champagne ;  but  San-  I^rof  pe^ 
eerre's  obstinate  resistance  had  damped  his  sanguine  netrates 
hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  henn  o^f 
to  reflect  on  what  he  might  expect  before  towns  of  ^'^anc^a 
greater  strength,  and  defended  by  more  numerous 
garrisons.     At  the  same  time,  the  procuring  sub-     ' 
isistence  for  his  army  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
pulty,  which  increased  in  proportion  as  he  with- 
drew further  from  his  own  frontier.     He  had  lost 
a  great  nurpber  of  his  best  troops  in  the  siege  of 
St.  Disier,  and  many  fell  daily  in  skirmishes,  which 
It  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid,  though  they  wasted 
his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
action.     The  season  advanced  apace,  and  he  had 
not  yet  the  command  either  of  a  sufficient  extent 
of  territory,  or  of  any  such  considerable  town  as  ren-  . 
idered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Great  arrears,  too,  were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  mutinying  for  their  pay, 
while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them. 
All  these  considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  of  peace,  wh|ch  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
the  confessor  of  his  siste^  the  Queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  piade  to  his  confessor,  a  mopk  of  the  same 
order.     In  consequence  of  this,  plenipotentiaries 
were  named  on  both  ^ides,  and  began  their  con- 
ferences in  Chauss^,  a  small  village  near  Chalons. 
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B  o  o  K  At  the  same  time,  Charles,  either  from  a  deuie  of 
x^^y  1  making  one  great  final  effort  against  France,  or 
1644.  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  hb  ally,  and 
concluding  a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador 
formally  to  require  Henry,  according  to  the  stipu- 
lation in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Puis. 
While  he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited 
the  issue  of  the  conferences  at  Chauss^,  he  con- 
tinued to  march  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  di- 
stress from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by 
a  fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  through  some 
neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Esperil^y,  and  then  Chateau  Thierry,  in 
both  which  were  considerable  magazines.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the  latter  of 
which  is  not  two  days  march  from  P^ris,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  de- 
fenceless, and  susceptible  of  any  violent  alarm  in 
proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  conster- 
nation. The  inhabitants,  as  if  the  Eniperor  had 
been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and 
children  down  the  Seine  to  Roiien,  others  to  Or*- 
leans,  and  the  towns  upon  the  Loire.  Francis  him- 
self, more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other 
event  during  his  reign,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the 
triumph  that  his  rival,  would  enjoy  in  insulting  his 
capital,  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was 
exposed,  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out,  in  the 
first  emotion  of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  How 
dear,  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for  this  crown,  which  I 
thought  thou  hadst  granted  me  freely  b  ! "   But  reco* 
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vmng»  in  a  moment,  from  this  sudden  sally  of  b  o  ok 
peevishness  ^nd  impatienee,  he   devoutly  added»  ^  ^^'  j 
"  Thy  will,  however,  be  done  f  and  proceeded  to     1544. 
issue  the  necessary  orders  for  opposing  the  enemy 
with  his  usual  activity  and  presence  of  mind.     The 
Dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  Parisy 
which  revived  the  couri^ge  of  the  affrighted  citizens; 
he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Meaux, .  and  by  a 
forced  march  got  into  Fert^,  between  the  Impe* 
rialists  and  the  capital. 

.    Upon  this,  the  Emperor,  who  began  again  to  feel  obliged  to 
the  want  of  provisions,  perceiving  that  the  Dauphin 
still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not  daring  to 
attack  bis  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and 
reduced  by  hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,   and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Soissons*. 
Having  about  this  time  received  Henry's  answer, 
whereby  he  refused  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Bou- 
logne and  Montreuil,  of  both  which  he  expected 
eveiy  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  him- 
self absolved  from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the 
ti'eaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty  to  consult  his 
own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He 
consented,   therefore,   to   renew    the   conference, 
which  the  surprise  of  Esperney  had  broken  off.  To  ?««»  ^ 
.conclude  a  peace  between  two  Princes^    one  of  and  Fran!* 
whom  greatly  desired  and  the  other  greatly  needed  ^*  ?^ 
it,  did  not  require  a  long  negotiation.    It  was  sign-  Cretpy. 
ed  at  Crespy,  a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September.     The  chief  articles  of  it 
were, — That  all  the  conquests  which  either  party 
had  made  since  the  trute  of  Nice  shall  be  restored ; 
that  the  Emperor  shall  give  in  marriage  to  the 
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BOOK  Duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  ddest  daughter^ 
^  ^^'  ^  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  ; 
)644.     that  if  he  chose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter, 
he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low* 
Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  ihdependent  state, 
which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  mar« 
riage;  that  if  he  determined  to  give  him  his  niece, 
)ie,  shall,  with  her,  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Mi* 
Ian  and  its  dependencies  ;  that  he  shall,  within  four 
months,  declare  which  of  these  two  Princesses  he 
had  pitched  upop,  apd  fulfil  the  respective  condi* 
(ions  vpon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty ;  that  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  put  in  possesfsion  either  of  the  Low-Countries  or 
of  Milan,  F^nois  shall  restore  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
all  that  he  now  possesses  of  his  territories^  except 
Pignerol  ^nd  Montmiliaii ;  that  Francis  shall  rcr 
nounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
Charles  shall  give  up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  and  country  of  Charolois ;  that  Francis 
shall  give  no  aid  to  the  exiled  King  of  Navarre ; 
that  both  monarchs  shall  join  in  making  w&r  upon 
the  Turks,  towards  which  the  King  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  the  Bmperor  and  Empire,  six- 
hundred  nien  at  arms  and  ten  thousand  foqt^. 
Motives  of     Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace, 
cone  11  mg  jjj^gj j^g  ^Qjjj  {i^g  distress  of  his  army  through  want 

of  provisions ;  from  the  difficulty  of  retreating  out 

^  Recueil  des  Traitez^  torn.  i.  227.    Belius  de  Crisis  Pacis 
Crepiac.  in  Actis  Erudit.    Lips.  1763. 
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of  France,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  winter.  BOOK 
quarters  there;  the  Emperor  was  influenced  by  ^  ^^.j 
other  considerations,  more  distant,  indeied,  but  not  1544. 
less  weighty.  The  Pope  was  offended  to  a  great  de- 
gree, as  well  at  his  concessions  to  the  Protestants 
in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a  coun- 
dl,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  doctrines  in  con* 
troversy.  Paul,  considering  both  these  steps  as  sa« 
crilegious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  well  ^ 
as  privileges  of  the  Holy  See,  had  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  lan« 
guage,  and  in  a  style  of  such  high  authority,  as 
discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on  a  quar- 
rel than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  hu- 
mour was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the  Emperor^s 
league  with  Henry  of  England,  which,  being  con- 
tracted with  an  heretic  excommunicated  by  the 
apostolic  see,  appeared  to  the  Pope  a  profane  alli- 
ance, and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  than  that  of 
Francis  with  Solyman.  PauFs  son  and  grandson^ 
highly  incensed  at  the  Emperor  for  having  refused 
to  gratify  them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  sugges- 
tions to  sour  and  disgust  him  still  more.  To  all 
which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the  flat- 
tery and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  em- 
ployed to  gain  him.  Though,  from  his  desire  of 
maintaining  a  neutrality,  the  Pope  had  hitherto 
suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  ar- 
tifices of  his  own  family,  and  resisted  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  King,  it  was  not  safe  to  rely 
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%^]^  his  friends,  and  his  interest  combined  to  shake. 
1644.    The  union  of  the  Pope  with  France,  Charles  well 
knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy 
to  be  attacked.     The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would 
probably  follow  the  example  of  a  Pontiff,  who  was 
considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisdom  among 
the  Italians  ;  and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  be  felt 
himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  present 
war,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
a  new  confederacy  against  him'.  At  the  same  time 
the  Turks,  almost  unresisted,  made  such  progress 
in  Hungary,  reducing  town  after  town,  that  they 
approached  near*  to  the  confines  of  the  Austrian 
provinces^.  Above  all  these,  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  Germany,  and 
the  dangerous  combination  into  which  the  Princes 
of  that  profession  had  entered,  called  for  his  imme- 
diate attention.     Almost  one  half  of  Germany  had 
revolted  from  the  established  church ;  the  fidelity 
of  the  rest  was  much  shaken ;  the  nobility  of  Aus- 
tria had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  ^ ;  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some 
seeds  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  still  remained,  openly 
favoured  the  new  opinions  ;  the  archbishop  of  Co-  , 
logne,  with  a  zeal  which  is  seldom  found  among 
ecclesiastics,  had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  dio- 
cese ;  nor  was  it  possible,  unless  some  timely  and 
effectual  check  were  given  to  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, to  foresee  where  it  would  end.     He  himself 

>  P.  Paul,  100.  Pallavic.  163. 
^  Istuanhaffii  Hist.  Hung,  177. 
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had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet^  to  the  peremp-  boo  k 
tory  and  decisive  tone  which  the  Protestants  .had  ^^^' 
now  assumed.     He  had  seen  how,  from  confidence     15447 
in  their  number  and  union,  they  haii  forgotten  the 
humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown    ' 
to  such  boldness  as  openly  to  despise  the  Pope,  and 
to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the  Imperial  dignity 
itself.     If,  therefore,  he  wished  to  maintain  either 
the  andent  religion  or  his  own  aujthority,  and  would 
not  choose  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  nominal  head  of 
the  Empire,  sqme  vigorous  and  speedy  effort  was 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  ^  made 
during  a  war  that  required  the  greatest  exertion 
of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and  powerful 
enemy. 

Such  being  the  Emperor's  inducements  to  peace, 
he  had  the  address  to  frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy 
so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view. 
By  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  he  took 
from  the  Pope  all  prospects  of  advantage  in  court- 
ing the  friendship  of  that  monarch  in  preference  to 
his.  By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  he  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful' 
ally,  but  turned  the  arms  of  that  ally  against  him. 
By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  might  not  raise  any  uns^easonable  alarm,  he 
agreed  with  Francis  that  both  should  exert  all  their 
influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  general 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate 
the  Protestant  heresy  out  of  their  dominions.  This 
cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French 
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BOOK  Ktng^ ;  and  lest  their  aoKcitatioiWy  or  hk  jealousy 
^^^'     of  an  ancient  rival,  should  hereafter  tempt  Fitencis 
1544.    ^  forget  this  engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed 
with  a  war  against  England,  which  would  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  the! 
affiiirs  of  Germany. 
War  con-       Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  an  high  idea 
between    of  his  own  powcT  and  importance,  felt,  in  the  most 
Franceand  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  which  the  Em«» 
peror  bad  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate 
peace.     But  the  situation  of  his  afiairs  was  such  s^ 
somewhat  alleviated  the  mortification  which  this 
Sept.  14.   occasioned.    For  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  siege  of  Monteeuil, 
because  the  Flemish  troops  received  orders  to  re^^ 
tire,  Boulogne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotia- 
tions at  Crespy  were  brought  to  an.  issue.     While 
elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  tb}s  conquest,  and 
inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  Emperor, 
the  ambassadors  whom  Francis  sent  to  make  over- 
tures of  peace,  found  him  too  arrogant  to  grant 
what  was  moderate  or  equitable.     His  demands 
were  indeed  extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of 
a  conqueror ;  that  Francis  should  renounce  his  al- 
liance with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the  ar- 
rears of  former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money 
which  Henry  had  expended  in  the  present  war. 
Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and 
willing  to  yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  attsdn  it^ 
being  now  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  Imperial 

«  Seek.  Ub.  iii.  496. 
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iifm^  rejected  these  ignoininious  propMitions  nith  book 
dis^ti ;  and  Henty  d^arting  for  Bngkthd^  hosti-  ^J^^ 
lilies  ^Rtiliwed  hetwetn  the  two  nation]^  ^.  1544. 

Th<s  tr^My  oi  peace,  how  f^eptable  soever  to  the  The  Dan- 
people  ©f  ffVance,  whom  it  delivered  from  the  dread  S^g'^^wfiJ 
of  ati  etiemy  who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  ^^  p^ace 
the  kit)gtglom>  wad  loudly  complait^d  of  by  the  Dau- 
l^in.  He  considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
King  bfs  feftfaer'i  eKtrabtdinaiy  partiality  towards 
hi^  yotingefr  btdthef,  now  Dake  of  Orleans,  and 
Complaahed  that$  frotii  his  eagtsrness  to  gain  an  es- 
tablishmeM  fbr  a  favoxirite  son,  he  had  sacrificed 
thb  hohdUt  of  the  kiiigdom,  and  renounced  the 
most  iahdtot  B,t  w^l  as  vs^iiable  rights  of  the  crown. 
But  ais  he  durst  ItOt  venture  to  offend  the  King  by 
refc^ing  to  ratify  it,  though  extremely  desirous  at 
the  same  tiitie  of  securing  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  reelaiming  whait  was  now  alienated  so  much  to 
his  detriment,  he  se<jretly  protested,  in  presence  of 
some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  transac- 
ttoh ;  and  declared  whatever  he  should  be  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  confirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and  void 
of  all  obligation.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse, 
probably  by  the  instigation  of  his  partisans^  did  the 
8ame°;  But  Francis,  highly  pleased  as  well  with 
having;  ddivered  his  .subjects  from  the  miseries  of 
ah  invasion,  as  with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  an 
independ^t  settlement  for  his  son  at  no  greatet 
price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which 
ne  had  no  just  claim ;  titles  whidi  had  brought  so 

«  Mem.  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  p.  572.     Herbert,  244. 
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^  ^^'  tion  ;  and  rights  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  value ; 
1^4^  ratified  the  treaty  with  great  joy,  Charles,  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  giving  Ferdinand^s  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Milan  as  her  dowry  ^.  Every  circumstance  seemed 
to  promise  the  •  continuance  of  peace.  The  Em- 
peror, cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be 
in  no  condition  to  undertake  any  enterprise  where 
great  activity  was  requisite,  or  much  fatigue  to  be 
endured.  He  himself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  least 
that  it  should  be  believed ;  and  being  so  much  dis- 
abled by  this  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambassador  followed  him  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  signed  his 
name,  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  great  danger 
of  his  violating  these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could 
hardly  hold  a  pen  was  little  able  to  brandish  alance.  . 
The  Em-  The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  Emperor 
schemes  scvcral  mouths  in  Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent 
with  re-  causc  of  putting  off,  the  execution  of  the  great 
Germany,  schemc  which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble 
the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  But  there  were 
other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however  preva- 
lent the  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  un- 
dertake this  enterprise,  the  nature  of  that  great  body 
which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessary  to  delibe- 
rate long,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  npt  too  sud- 

P  Recufil  des  Traitez,  torn.  ii.  238. 
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denly  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he, had B  o  o  k 
hitherto  <H)ncealed  his  real  sentiments  andscheoies.  t  ^Y'  j 
He  was  sensible  that  the  Protestants^  conscious  of     1544« 
*  their  own  strength,  but  under  continual  apprehen- 
sions of  his  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  pow-    .    . 
erful  confederacy,  joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble 
faction;  and  were  no  less  quick-sighted  to  discern 
the  first  appearance  of  danger,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.     At  the  same  time,  he 
still  continued  involved  in  a  Turkish  war;    and 
though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  encum- 
brance, he  had  determined  to  send  an  ^nvoy  to  the 
Porte  with  most  advantageous  and  even  submissive 
overtures  of  peace,  the  resolutions  of  that  haughty 
court  were  so  uncertain,  that,  before  these  were 
known,  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to 
have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  War  in  his  own  do- 
minions > 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  The  Pop^ 
a  bull  issued  by  the  Pope  immediately  after  the^^"™^* 
peace  of  Crespy,  summoning  the  council  to  assem-  councUto 
ble  jat  Trent  early  next  springs  and  exhorting  all  Trent. 
Christian  Princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that^'**^*  *^* 
the  present  happy  interyal  of  tranquillity  afforded 
tbem,  of  suppressing  those  heresies  which  threat- 
ened to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable 
among  Christians.     But  after  such  a  slight  expres- 
sion of  dislike,  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
his  designs,   he  determined  to  countenance  the 
council,  which  might  become  no  inconsiderable  in- 
stfumeut  towards  accomplishing  his  projects,  and 
therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear 

e2 
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BOOK  there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in 
^J^^  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time  prefixed  *?. 

1646.         Such  were  the  Emperor's  views,  wjien  the  Iihpe- 
^^  **      rial  diet,  after  several  prorogations,  was  opened  at 
March  24.  Worms.    The  Protestants,  who  enjoyed  the  free 
^cercise  of  their  religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure, 
having  no  other  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of 
the  last  diet,  which  Was  to  continue  in  force  only 
until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly  to 
establish  that  important  privilege  upon  some  firmer 
basis,  and  to  hold  it  by  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary 
title.     But  instead  of  offering  them  any  additional 
security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observing, 
that  there  were  two  points  which  chiefly  required 
considieration,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after  conquering  the 
greatest  part  of  Hungary,  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  Austrian  provinces ;    that  the  Emperor,  who 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  annoying  this  formidable  enemy,  and 
with  the  hazard  of  his  own  person  had  resisted  his 
attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal, 
had  now  consented  to  stop  short  ifa  the  career  of 
his  success  against  France^  that,  in  conjunction  with 
his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with 
greater  vigour  against  the  common  adversary  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  that  it  became  all  the  members  of 
the  Empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;    that  therefore  they  ought  without  delay  to 

«F.  Paul,  104. 
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vote  him  such  effectual  aid,  as  not  only  their  'duty  book 
hut  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish ;  that  ^  ^^'- 
the  controversies  ahbut  religion  were  so  intricate,     1545. 
and  of  such  difficult  discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope 
of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  present  to  any 
final  issue ;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  soli-  Ferdinand 
citations,  the  Emperor  had  at  length  prevailed  on  the^t 
the  Pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which  they  had  so  "•"*  ^ 
often  wished  and  petitioned;   that  the  time  ap-ied^«the 
pointed  for  its  meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  ^^^^^^ 
parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and. submit  to 
them  as  the  decisions  of  the  universal  church. 

The  Popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  de- 
claration with  great  applause,  and  signified  their  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  every  particular  which  it  con- 
tained; The  Protestants  expressed  great  surprise 
at  propositions  which  were  so  manifestly  repugnant 
to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they  insisted  that 
the  questions  ivith  regard  to  reli^on,  as  first  in  dig- 
nity and  importance,  ought  to  come  first  under  de- 
liberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  touched  them  still  more 
nearly,  nor  could  they  prosecute  a  foreign  war  with 
spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  thdr  do- 
mestic tranquillity ;  that  if  the  latter  were  once  ren- 
dered firm  and  permanent,  they  would  concur  with 
their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
to  none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal*  But  if  the  dan- 
ger from  the  Turkish  arms  was  indeed  so  imminent^ 
as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  imn^ediate  examination  of  the  contro-  , 
verted  points  in  religion,  they  required  that  a  diet 
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BOOK  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  which  the  fimtf 
^  1^!!  „^  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  should  be  re- 
1645,  ferred ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  thfe  decree  of  the 
former  diet  concerning  religion  should  be  explained 
in  a  point  which  they  deemed  essential.  By  the 
recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided,  that  they  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, unt}l  the  meeting  of  a  legal  council ;  but  as 
the  Pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  required  them  to  submit,  they  began  to 
suspect  that  their  adversaries  might  take  advantage 
of  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and,  pre- 
tending that  the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now 
taken  place,  might  pronounce  them  to  be  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  for- 
mer remonstrances  against  a  council  called  to  meet 
without  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,'  summoned  by 
the  Pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the 
right  of  presiding ;  and  declared  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assembly, 
they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in 
full  force. 
Emperor  At  other  junctures,  when  the  Emperor  thought 
Worms'  ^^  ^f  advantage  to  soothe  and  gain  the  Protestants, 
he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extra- 
vagant ;  but  his  views  at  present  being  very  dif- 
ferent, Ferdinand,  by  his  command,  adhered  inflex- 
ibly to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no 
concessions  which  had  the  most  remote  tendency 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  to  weaken  its 
authority.     The  Protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no 
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less  inflexible ;  and  after  much  time  spent  in  fruits  book 
less  endeavours  to  convince  each  other,  they  came  ^    "\  ^ 
to  no  agreement.    Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  Em*     1545. 
perbr,  who  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at  Worms,  May  16. 
contribute  in  any  degree  to  render  the  Protestants 
more  compliant;     Fully  convinced  that  they  were 
maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth,  they 
showed  themselves  superior  to  the  allurements  of 
interest,  or  the  suggestions  of  fear  ;  and  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  Emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or 
discovered  his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have 
increased.     At  last  they  openly  declared,  that  they  The  Pro- 
would  not  even  deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  Sischdm 
presence  of  a  council  assembled  not  to  examine  aJ*  connec- 
but  to  condemn  them ;  and  that  they  would  pay  no  thTcoun- 
regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence  of  a  ^\  ^^ 
Pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all 
title  to  act  as  a  judge,  by  his  having  stigmatised  their 
opinions  with  the  name  of  heresy,  and  denounced 
against  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  infliet^ 

While  the  Protestants,  with  such  union  as  well  Conductor 
as  firmness,  rejected  all  intercourse  with  the  council,  saxonrin 
and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial  demands  in  this  diet. 
respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone 
showed  an  inclination  to  gratify  the  Emperor  with 
regard  tp  both.      Though  he  professed  an  inviola- 
ble regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  he  assumed 
an  appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  himself,  by 
which  he  confirmed  the  favourable  sentiments  which 

'  Sleid.  343,  &c.     Seek.  iii.  543,  &c.     Thuan.  Histor.  lib.  ii. 
jp.56. 
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B  o  o  K  the  Emperor  alreadjr  entertained  of  \nta,  and  gra« 

,^ ^^'     dually  paved  the  way  for  executiiig  the  ambitimit 

1545.  designs  which  always«occupied  his  active  and  enters 
prising  Inind^  His  example,  however,  had  little 
influence  upon  such  as  agreed  with  him  in  th^  re* 
ligious  opinions ;  and  Charles  perceived  that  he 
could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present  aid  from 
the  Protestants  against  the  Turks,  or  to  quiet  their 
fears  and  jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion. 
But,  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution, 
nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could 
force  the  compliance  of  the  Protestants,  or  punish 
their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  concealed  his  own  inten<9 
August  4.  tions.  That  he  might  augment  their  security^  he 
appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next 
year,  in  order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetert 
mined;  and  previous  to  it,  he  agreed  that  a  c^riMn, 
number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in  ou 
der  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute  ^ 

But,  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  present  tranquillity  might  have  im? 
posed  upon  the  Protestants,  the  Epiperor  was  inca^ 
pable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation, 
as  to  hide  altogether  from  their  view  the  dangerous 
designs  which  he  was  meditating  against  them, 
Herman  Count  de  Wied,  Archbishop  and  Elector 
of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  though  not  more 
distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descend* 
ants  of  noble  families,  who  in  that  age  possessed 
most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germcttiy,  having  her 
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Cornell  proselyte  to  the  doctiin^s  of  the  Refprtners*,  book 
had  begun  in  the  year  one  thou^md  five  hundred  ^  J^'*^ 
and  forty-three,  with  the  aamtftnce  of  MeUncthon  1545. 
and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient  9uper9titi(m  in  his 
dioeeae,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  es^ 
tafaUshed  amcmg  the  Protestants.  But  the  canpns 
of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  possessed  with  the 
same  spirit  of  innovation^  and  who  foresaw  how  fa- 
tal the  levelling  genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove 
to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  opposed,  from  the  be- 
ginning, this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their 
Archbishop,  with  all  the  ^al  flowing  from  reverence 
for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  concern  for  their 
own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  Arch- 
bishop considfered  only  as  a  new  argument  to  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  neither 
shook  his  resolution,  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in 
prosecuting  his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all 
their  endeavours  to  check  his  career  to  be  ineffec- 
tual, solemnly  protested  against  his  proceedings, 
and  appealed  for  redress  to  the  Pope  and  Emperor, 
the  fbrmer  as  his  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  bis  civil 
superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  Empe- 
ror during  his  ^  residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the 
canons  of  Cologne  under  his  immediate  protection ; 
enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  all 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church;  pro- 
hibited the  Archbishop  to  make  any  innovation  in 
bis  diocese ;  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Brus** 
sels  within  thirty,  days,  to  answer  the  accusations 
which  should  be  preferred  against  him^. 

»  Slei<l.  310. 340.  35 1.    Seek.  iii.  443.  553. 
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BOOK      To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions 
1.^" \^  against  the  Protestant  party,  Charles  added  other 
IH5.     proofe  still  more  explicit.     In  his  hereditary  domi* 
nions  of  the  Lovi^-Countries,  he  persecuted  all  who 
were  suspected  of  Lutheranism  with  unrelenting  ri- 
gour.   As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he  silenced 
the  Protestant  preachers  in  that  city.     He  allowed 
an  Italian  monk  to  inveigh  against  the  Lutherans 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and  to  call  upon  him, 
I  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate 

that  pestilent  heresy.  He  dispatched  the  embassy, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  Constanti- 
nople, with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  be  free 
from  any  apprehensions  of  danger  or  interruption 
from  that  quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or 
their  dangerous  tendency,  escape  the  jealous  obser- 
vation of  the  Protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears, 
and  to  excite  their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their 
sect. 
Death  of  Meanwhile,  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  pre- 
of  Orleans,  dominated  on  all  occasions  over  that  of  his  rival 
Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  from 
which,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  have  disentangled 
Sept.  8.  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  together  with  her  the  possession 
of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever.  By 
this  event  the  Emperor  was  freed  from  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  a  valaable  pirovince  into  the  hands 
of  an  enem}%  or  from  the  indecency  of  violating  a 
recent  and  solemn  engagement,  which  must  have 
occasioned  .an  immediate  rupture  with   France^ 
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He  aflfected,  however,  to  express  great  sorrow  for  b  0  0  K* 
the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  was  to  ^  ^  '*    ^ 
have  heeh  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  he  carefully     1545, 
avoided  entering  into  any  fresh  discussions  concern*' 
ing  the  Milanese ;  and  would  not  listen  to  a  pro^ 
posal  which  came  from  Francis,  of  new-modelling 
the  treaty  of  Crespy,  so  as  to  make  him  some  repa- 
ration for  the  advantages  which  he  had  lost  by  the 
demise  of  his  son.     In  the  more  active  and  vigor- 
ous part  of  Francis's  reign,  a  declaration  of  war 
would  have  been  the  certain  and  instantaneous  con- 
sequence of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  de- 
mand seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining 
state  of  his  own  health,  the  exhausted  condition  of 
his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  England,  obliged  him,  at  present,  to  dis- 
semble his  resentment,  and  to  put  off  thoughts  of 
revenge  to  some  other  juncture.     In  consequence 
of  this  event,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Savoy  lost 
all  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitution  of  his  territo- 
ries ;  and  the  rights  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown 
of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  future  wars*. 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Duke  of  Or-  The  Pope 
leans's  death,  the  confederates  of  Smalk^lde  flat- fy*^^jg,^jjj 
tered  themselves    that    the   essential  alterations  ff^^  »«<* 
which  appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  oftohiason. 
it,  could  hardly  fail  of  producing  a  rupture,  which 
would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.     But  they 
were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this, 
than  in  their  expectations  from  an  event  which 

¥  Belcarii  Comment.  769.    Paruta,  Hist.  Venet.  iv.  p.  177» 
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8  0  0  K  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel  be- 
^^'*  tween  the  Emperor  andthePope.  When Paul^ whose 
1545^  passion  for  aggrandizing  his  femily  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  and  as  he  saw  the  dignity  find 
power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him 
becoming  more  precarious,  found  that  he  could  not 
bring  Charles  to  approve  of  his  ambitious  schemes, 
he  ventured  to  grant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the  inves- 
titure of  Parma  and  Placentia,  though  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor.  At 
a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Europe  inveighed 
openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant 
power  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  w*as 
summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in  the  churchy 
this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son^ 
of  whose  illegitimate  birth  the  Pope  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed,  and  whose  licentious  morals  all  good 
men  detested,  gave  general  offence.  Some  cardi- 
nals in  the  Imperial  intarest  remonstrated  against 
such  an  unbecoming  alienation  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  Would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  infeoffment ;  and 
upon  pi*etext  that  these  cities  were  part  of  the  Mi-i 
lanese  state,  the  Emperor  peremptorily  refused  to 
confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the 
Emperor  and  Pope  being  intent  upon  one  common 
object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particular 
passions  to  that  public  cau$e,  and  suppressed  the 
emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment  which  were  ris» 
ing  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly  pur-^ 
sue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  import-^ 
ance  y. 

y  Paruta,  Hist.  Veuet.  iv.  178.    Pallavic.  180. 
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About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  dis-  BOOK 
turjiyed  by  a  violent  but  short  irruption  of  Henry  ^"* 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  This  Prince,  though  still  1545, 
stripped  of  his  dominions,  which  the  Emperor  held  ^^^^  ^ 
in  se<[uestration,  until  his  differences  with  the  con*  kindles  a 
federates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possess*  q"^" 
ed  however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  h6 
undertook  to  raise  for  the  French  King  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war 
against  England.  The  money  stipulated  for  this 
purpose  was  duly  advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops 
were  levied ;  but  Henry,  instead  of  leading  them 
towards  France,  suddenly  entered  his  own  domi* 
nions  at  their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  posses- 
sion of  them  befoi*e  any  army  could  be  assembled 
to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  more 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  King  of 
France  was  astonished  at  a  mean  thievish  fraud  so 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  Prince.  But  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition, 
collected  as  many  men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress 
of  Henry's  undisciplined  forces  ;  and  being  joined 
by  his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  be- 
longing to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  gained  such  ad- 
vantages over  Henry,  who  was  rash  and  bold  in 
forming  his  schemes,  but  feeble  and  undetennined 
in  executing  them,  as  obliged  him  to  disband  his 
army,  and  to  surrender  himself,  together  with  his 
eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in 
close  confinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs 
procured  him  liberty^. 

»Slci(L352.    Seek.  iii.  567. 
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BOOK     As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wiW  enterprise  added 
i   ^^^'7  new  reputation  to  the  anns  of  the  Protestants^  the 
1546.  ^  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  thePala- 
formI«i)n  filiate  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their 
of  the  Pa.  party.  Frederick,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis 
in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  suspected  of  a  se-* 
cret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
which,  upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he 
openly  manifested^   But  as  he  expected  that  some- 
thing effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establish- 
ment of  religion,  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many 
diets,  conferences^  and  negotiations,  he  did  not  at 
first  attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  domi- 
Jan.  10.     nions.     Finding   all  these   issue  in  nothing,  he 
thought  himself  called,  at  length,  to  countenance 
by  his  authority  the  system  which  he  approved  ofj 
and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  who,  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  Protestant  states,  had  al- 
most universally  imbibed  their  opinions.     As  the 
warmth  and  impetuosity  which  accompanied  the 
spirit  of  reformation  in  its  first  efforts,  had  some- 
what abated,  this  change  was  made  with  great  order 
and  regularity;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence, or  symptom  of  discontent*     Though  Frede- 
rick adopted  the  religious  system  of  the  Protestants, 
he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  ac- 
cede to  the  league  of  Smalkalde*. 
The  coun*      A  fcw  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  Palati- 
bies  at    "  nate,  the  general  council  was  opened  with  the  ac- 
Trent.       customed  Solemnities  at  Trent.     The  eyes  of  the 
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Catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  book 
towards  an  assembly,  which  all  had  considered  as  ^^^' 
capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  dis-     1546!"^ 
orders  of  the  church  when  they  first  broke  out, 
though   many  were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  hope   for    great   benefit   from    it,   when 
the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during 
twenty-eight  years,    had  become  inveterate,  and 
grown  to  such  extreme  violence.    The  Pope,  by  his 
last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first 
meeting  to  be  held  in  March.     But  his  views  and 
those  of  the  Emperor  were  so  different,  that  al- 
most the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations. 
Charles,  who  foresaw  that  the  rigorous  decrees  of 
the  council  against  the  Protestants  would  soon  drive 
them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment, 
to  some  desperate  eiitreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its 
meeting  until  his  warlike  preparations  were  so  far 
advanced,  that  he  might  be  in  a  conditioh  to  se- 
cond its  decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.     The 
Pope,  who  had  early  sent  to  Trent  the  legates  who 
were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowing  to  what  con- 
tempt it  would  expose  his  authority,  and  what  sus- 
picions it  would  beget  of  his  intentions,   if  the  fa- 
thers of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity, when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to 
require  their  immediate  and  vigorous  interposition, 
insisted  either  upon  translating  the  council  to  some    • 
city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  pro- 
ceedings at  that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to 
begin  its  deliberations  immediately.  The  Emperor 
rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offen- 
sive to  the  Germans  of  ever}^  denomination  ;    but 
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BOOK  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter,  he  pro- 
1        '  J  pdsed  that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforihing 
1546.    the  disorders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  ta 
examine  or  define  articles  of  faith.     This  was  the 
very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded  rtiost, 
and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many  arti- 
fices in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous judicatory;     Paul,  though  more  compliant 
than  some  of  his  predecessors  with  regard  to  calling 
a  council,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  ot 
its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph.^ 
such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afford  the  he- 
retics.    He  apprehended  consequences  not   only 
humbling  but  fatal  to  the  papal  see,  if  the  council 
came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their 
only  business ;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed 
to  gratify  their  own  envy  and  peevishness,  by  pre- 
scribing rules  to  those  who  were  exalted  above  them 
in  dignity  and  powef .  Without  listening,  therefore, 
to  this  insidious  proposal  of  the  Emperor,  he  in- 
structed his  legates  to  open  the  counciL 

Jan.  IS,         The  iirst  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form. 

ceedhlgs  ^^  ^  subsequent  one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing 
a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  be  contained 
all  the  articles  Vi^hich  the  church  required  its  mem- 
bers to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal 
business  of  the  council ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  necessary 
towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline. 
From  this  first  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which 
the  council  was  animated,  from  the  high  tone  of 
authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  as- 
sum^^  and  from  the  implicit  deference  with  which 
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most  of  the  members  followed  their  directions,  the  book 
Protestants  conjectured  with  ease  what  decisions      ^^'' 
they  might  expect.     It  astonished  them,  however,     154^7^ 
to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no  gi eater  number  were  yet 
assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives  of 
the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the 
most  important  points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sen- 
sible of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of  the*  ridicule 
with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  ad- 
vanced slowly  in  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  pro- 
ceedings were   for  some   time   languishing    and 
feeble^.    As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde 
received  information  of  the  opening  of  the  council, 
they  published  a  long  manifesto,  containing  a  re-     • 
newal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together 
with,  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its 
jurisdictions'^.     The  Pope  and  Emperor,  on  their 
part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vi- 
gour to  its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that 
some  object  of  greater  importance  occupied  and 
interested  them. 

The  Protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  uncon-  Apprehen- 
cerned  spectators  of  the  motions  of  the  sovereign  the  Pro- 
PpntifF  and  of  Charles,  and  they  entertained  every  testants 
day  nxore  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in 
consequence  of  intelligence  received  from  different 
quarters  of  the  machinations  carrying  on  against 
them.     The  King  6f  England  informed  them,  that 
the  Emperor,  having  long  resolved  to  exterminate 
their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ  this  inter- 

«»  F.  Paul,  120,  &c.     Piillavic.  p.  180,  &c. 
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B  O  0  K  val  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  enjoyed,  as  the 
\^]Lj  ^^s^  favourable  juncture  for  carrying  his  design  into 
1546,  execution.  The  Merchants  of  Augsburg,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received 
advice,  by  means  of  their  correspondents  in  Italy, 
among  whom  were  some  who  secretly  favoured  the 
Protestant  cause ^,  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
against  it  was  forming  between  the  Pope  and  Em- 
peror. In  confirmation  of  this,  they  heard  from  the 
Low-Countries  that  Charles  had  issued  orders, 
though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the 
measure  concealed,  for  raising  troops  both  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Such  a  va- 
•  riety  of  information,  corroborating  all  that  their 
own  jealousy  or  observation  led  them  to  apprehend, 
left  the  Protestants  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
Their  deli.  Emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, the  deputies  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde 
assembled  at  Francfort,  and,  by  communicating 
their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  re- 
ciprocally heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending 
danger «  But  their  union  was  not  such  as  their 
situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  ene- 
mies rendered  necessary.  Their  league  had  now 
subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so  many  members, 
whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other, 
and  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  Germany,  had- 
created  an  infinite  variety  of  mutual  rights  and 
claims  by  intermarriages,  alliances,  and  contracts 
of  different  kinds,  subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord 
had  unavoidably  arisen.     Some  of  the  confederates 
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being  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^  were  book 
highly  disgusted  with  the  Landgrave,  on  account  of     ^^'' 
the  rigpur  with  which  he  had  treated  that  rash  and     154^ 
unfortunate  Prince.     Others  taxed  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  ftnd  Landgrave,  the  heads  of  the  league, 
with  having  invcdved  the  members  in  unnecessary 
and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their  profuseness  or  want 
of  ceconomy.    The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
those  two  Princes,  who^  by  their  superior  power  and 
authority,  influenced  and  directed  the  whole  body, 
being  extremely  different,  tiendered  all  its  motions 
languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  dis* 
patch  were  requisite.     The  Landgrave,  of  a  vio- 
lent and  enterprising  temper,  but  not  forgetful,    . 
amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims 
of  human  policy,  insisted  that,  as  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  was  manifest  and  unavoidable,  they 
should  have  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient 
for  securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  or  by 
joining  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  from  whom  they  might  expect  such 
powerful  and  present  assistance  as  their  situation 
demanded.    The  Elector,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  Prince  in  that 
dge,  and  with  talents  which  might  have  qualified 
him  abundantfy  for  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such 
superstitious  veneration  for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lu- 
tiieran  system,  and  such  bigoted  attachment  to  all 
its  tenets,  as  made  bim  averse  to  an  union  with 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  any  article  of  faith, 
and  rendered  him  very  incapable  of  undertaking 
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B  o  0  K  its  defence  in  times  of  difficulty  tind  danger.  He 
^  ,  seemed  to  think,  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were 
1546.  ^^  ^^  regelated  by  principles  and  maxims  totally 
different  from  those  which  apply  to  the  common 
affairs  of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  by  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to 
the  rotes  of  political  conduct,  but  despised  them  ; 
he  often  discovered  an  uncomplying  spirit^  that 
proved  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  cause  which 
he  wished  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  re- 
former, he  refused  to  enter  into  any  confederacy 
with  Francis,  because  he  was  a  per^cutor  of  the 
truth ;  or  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Henry,  because 
he  was  no  less  impious  and  profane  than  the  Pope 
himself ;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance  widi  the  Swiss, 
because  they  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several 
essential  articles  of  faith.  This  dissention,  ^about 
a  point  of  such  consequence,  produced  its.  natural 
effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.  The  Landgrave  considered  the  Elector  as 
fettered  by  narrow  prejudices,  unworthy  of  a  Prince 
called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such  impor- 
tance. The  Elector  suspected  the  Landgrave  of 
loose  principles  and  ambitious  views,  whidi  corre- 
si)onded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein  they  were 
engaged.  But  though  the  Elector's  scruples  pre- 
vented their  timely  application  for  foreign  aid ;  and 
the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the  other  princes  de- 
feated a  proposal  for  renewing  their  original  confe- 
deracy, the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue 
in  force  being  on  the. point  of  expiring;  yet  the 
sense  oftheir  common  danger  induce(fthem  to  agree 
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with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  BOOK 
would  never  acknowledge  the  assembly  of  Trent  as  i_"' 
a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  Archbishop  of  0>-     154^. 
logne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  towards  the  reformation  of  his  diocese^. 
'    The  Landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  pe-  Their  ne- 
netrating  to  the  bottom  of  the  Emperor  s  intentions,  ^ST^he* 
wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  Emperor, 
acquainted  with  all  his  master  s  schemes,  informing 
him  of  the  several  particulars  which  raised  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Protestants,  and  begging  an  explicit 
declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope. 
Granvelle,  in  return,  assured  them,  that  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  had  received  of  the  Emperor's  mi- 
litary preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their 
suspicions  destitute  of  foundation;  that  though,  in 
order  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of 
the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low-Countries,  he 
was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquillity 
in  Germany  ^ 

But  the  Emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond 
with  these  professions  of  his  minister.  For,  in- 
stead of  appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and 
a  pacific  temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrines  at  the  conference  which  had  been  agreed 
on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their 
own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy  that  rendered 
all  hope  of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda, 
a  Spanish  divine,  who  topk  upon  him  the  conduct  of 
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BOOK  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  managed  it 
^  ^^^'  with  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphy- 
]S^^  sician,  more  studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries  than 
to  convince  them,  and  more  intent  on  palliating  error 
than  on  discovering  truth.  The  Protestants,  filled 
with  indignation,  as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at  some 
regulations  which  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  inl- 
pose  on  the  disputants,'  broke  off  the  conference 
abruptly,  being  now  fully  convinced  that,  in  all  his 
late  measures,  the  Emperor  could  have  no  other 
view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ri- 
pening his  own  schemes^. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

WHILE  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  book 
and  the  tetnpest  which  had  been  so  long  a     ^'"" 
gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence     ^^ 
against  the  Protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  l>eath  of 
a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its 
destructive  rage.     Having  gone,  though  in  a  de- 
dining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  sea- 
son, to  his  native  city  of  Eysleben,  in  order  to  com- 
pose, by  his  authority,  a  dissention  among  the 
Counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  Feb  18. 
inflammation  in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  days 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.     As  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any  per- 
son, perhaps,  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with 
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BOOK  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  age,  one  party, 
^^^'  struck  with  horror,  and  inflamed  with  rage,  when 
1546.  ^h^y  s^w  ^'^^^  whst  a  daring  had  he  overturned 
every  thing  which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued 
as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  defects 
and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  daemon. 
The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  restorer 
of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed 
to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of  huma- 
nity, and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration 
bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to  those 
w^ho  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
His  cha-  Hcaven.  It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistin- 
idcter.  guishing  censure  or  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions 
of  the  present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what 
he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  naain- 
tain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  in- 
dustry in  propagating  them,  are  virtues  which  shine 
so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour, 
that  even  his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  these  may 
be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even 
austerity  of  manners,  as  became  one  who  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Reformer  ;  such  sanctity  of  life 
as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  such 
perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  pre- 
sun)ption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all  selfish 
considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  life, 
and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  remain* 
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iDgiSati^fied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  professor  BOOK 
in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittem-  >.       1^ 
berg,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed  to     1646. 
these  offices .  His  extraordinary  qualities  were  allayed 
widi  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and 
human  passions.  These,  however,  were  of  suchana- 
ture,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or 
corruption  of  heart,  but  Stem  to  have  taken  thtar 
rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues. 
His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by  violent 
passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or 
such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  ex- 
cess, he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable, 
and  was  often  betrayed  in  to,  actions  which  exposed 
him  to  censure.     His  confidence  that  his  own  opi- 
nions were  well  founded,  approached  to  arrogance ; 
his  courage  in  asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his 
firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy;  and 
his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rage  and 
scurrility.     Accustomed  himself  to  consider  every        , 
thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected  the  same 
deference  for  it  from   other  men;   and  without 
making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or  preju- 
dices, he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disappointed 
him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled 
with  contempt.     Regardless  of  any  distinction  of 
rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were  attacked, 
he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately,  with 
the  same  rough  hand  ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of 
Henry  VIII,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and  abilities 
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B  o  o  K  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same  gross 
t       '^j  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius* 
1546.         But    these  indecencies  of  which  Luther   was 
guilty,  must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence 
of  his  temper.     They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.     Among  a  rude  people, 
unacquainted  with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting 
continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals, 
have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  dis- 
putes of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and 
strong  emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  Ian* 
guage,  without  reserve  or  delicacy.     At  the  same 
time,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed 
in  Latin,  and  they  were  not  only  authorized,  by  the 
example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to  use 
their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility ; 
but,  in  a  dead  tongue  indecei!icies  of  eveiy  kind  ap- 
pear less  shocking  than  in  a  living  language,  whose 
idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross  because  they  are  fa- 
miliar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another.  For, 
although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same, 
manners  and  customs  vary  continually.  Some 
parts  of  Luther's  behaviour  which  to  us  appear  most 
culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we 
are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accom- 
plishing the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To 
rouse  mankind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  super- 
stition, and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed 
with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal. 
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as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.    A  g^tle  call  book 
would  neither  have  reached  nor  have  excited  those  i  ^^^'  m 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.     A  spirit  more  amiable,     1646. 
but  less  vigorous,  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk 
back  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  aur« 
mounted.      Towards   the  close  of  Luther's  life, 
though  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  in- 
creased  upon  him,  so  that  he  grew  daily  more 
peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction.    Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his 
own  amazing  success ;  to  see  a  great  part  of  Europe 
embrace  his  doctrines ;  and  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest 
monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  oc- 
casions, symptoms  of  vanity  and  self-applause.    He 
must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  \ipon 
contemplating  all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he 
had  never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in 
his  breast*. 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  a  certain  sin*- 
gularity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  is  found  in  his  last  wilL 
Though  the  effects  which  he  had  to  bequeath  were  very  incon- 
siderable, he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  Testament,  but 
scorned  to  frame  it  with  the  usual  legal  formalities.  *'  Notus 
sum/*  says  he,  "  in  coelo,  in  terra,  9c  inferno,  &  auctoritatem 
ad  hoc  sufficientem  habeo,  ut  mihi  soli  eredatur,  cum  Deus 
mihi,  homini  licet  damnabili,  et  miserabili  peccatori,  ex  pa- 
tema  misericordia  Evangelium  filii  sui  crediderit,  dederitque  ut 
in  eo  verax  &  fidelis  fuerim,  ita  ut  multi  in  mundo  illud  per  me 
acceperint,  Sb  me  pro  Doctore  veritatis  agnoverint,  spreto  banno 
Pape,  Cflesaris,  Regum,  Principum,  &  Sacerdotum,  imo  om- 
nium daemonum  odio.  Quidni,  igitur,  ad  dispositionem  hanc, 
in  re  exigua,  sufficiat,  si  adsit  manus  mese  testimonium,  &  dici 
possit,  Haec  scripsit  D.  Martinus  Luther,  notarius  Dei,  &  testis 
Evangelii  ejus/'    Sec.  1.  iii,  p.  651. 
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BOOK  Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  strength 
^^  '  declining,  his  constitution  being  worn  out  by  a  pro- 
1546.  digious  multiplicity  of  business,  ^dded  to  the  labour 
of  discharging  his  ministerial  function  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  constant  study, 
besides  the  composition  of  works  as  voluminous  as 
if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retire- 
ment. His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him 
at  the  approach  of  death ;  his  last  conversation  with 
his  friends  was  concerning  the  happiness  reserved  for 
good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with 
the  fervour  and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected 
and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it*. 
The  account  of  his  deathr  filled  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and 
damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  followers ;  neither 
party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
flourish  independent  of  the  hand  which  had  first 
planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  by  order 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinary  pomp. 
He  left  several  children  by  his  wife  Catharine  h. 
*  Boria,  who  survived  him.     Towards  the  end  of 

the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  hi§ 
descendants  in  decent  and  honourable  stations^. 
The  Em-  The  Empcror,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of 
deavours  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  set  out,  employ- 
*®  *^"**^  ing  every  art  to  amuse  the  Protestants,  and  to  quiet 
ceive  the  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  con-^ 
rnts^^*"     ^rived  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Landgrave  of 
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Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  confederates,  and  book 
the  most  suspicious  of  his  designs.     To  him  he  y^^^^  m 
made  such  warm  professions  of  his  concern  for  the     1546. 
happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his  aversion  to  all  ^^^^  ^- 
violent  measures ;  he  denied  in  such  express  terma 
his  having  entered  into  any  league,  or  having  be-^ 
gun  any  military  preparations  which  should  give 
any  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  Protestants,  as  seem 
to  have  dispelled  all  the  Lan<^rave's  doubts  and 
apprehensbns,  and  sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of 
bis  pacific  intentions.     This  artifice  was  of  great 
ad^'antage,  and  efi*ectuaily  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  employed*   The  Landgrave^  upon  his 
leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been  admitted  to  this 
interAiew,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Sn^kaWic 
confederates  were  assembled,  and  gave  tbem  su^h 
a  flattering  representatLon-of  the  Emperor's  favour- 
able disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who  were, 
too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German 
nation,  as  from  the  genius  of  all  great  associations 
or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow  and  dilatory,  and  un** 
decisive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  of  taking  any  immediate  measure$, 
against  danger,  which  appeared  to  be  distartt  or 
imaginary  ^ 

Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred  as  sti^-  Proceeds 
gered  the  credit  which  the  Protestants  had  given '"^«  of  the 
to  the  Emperor's  declarations.     The  coundl  of  against  tha 
Trent,  though  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  ^^^3^^^ 
Italian  and  Spanish  prelates,  without  a  single  de- 
puty from  many  of  the  kingdoms  which  it  asjiuiijed 

<:«leicl.  Hist.  357:  373. 
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B  o  o  K  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees^  being  ashamed  of 
^^^     its  long  inactivity^  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles 
^54^  of  the  greatest  importance.     Having  begun  with 
examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in  controversy 
between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  reformers, 
concerning  the  rule  which  should  be  held  as  su-* 
preme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  feith,  the  council, 
April  8.     by  its  infallible  authority,  determined,  ^^  That  the 
books  to  which  the  designation  of  Apocryphal  hath 
been  given,  are  of  equal  authority  with  those  which 
were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians 
into  the  sacred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed 
down  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  preserved  in  the 
church,  are  entitled  to  as  much  r^ard  as  the  doe<- 
trines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have 
committed  to  writing ;  that  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  or  revised  by  St.  Jerome, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  translation, 
should  be  read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the 
schools  as  authentic  and  canonicd.**    Against  all 
who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  decision  of  these  points, 
which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of  the  Lu- 
theran system,  was  a  plain  warning  to  the  Protest- 
ants what  judgment  they  might  expect  when  the 
council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their 
creed'*. 

This  discovery  of  the  counciFs  readiness  to  con- 
demn the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  was  soon  fol- 

.  ^  F.Paul,  141.    Panav.206. 
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lowed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  Pope^s  resolution  book 
to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  ^^^' 
the  canons  of  Cologne  against  their  Archbishop  1545, 
having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul  eagerly  seized 
on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent 
of  his  own  authority,  and  of  teaching  the  German 
ecclesiastics  the  danger  of  revolting  from  the  esta- 
blished church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  Archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued,  AprU  16. 
depriving  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity^  inflicting 
on  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and^  ab« 
solving  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  their  civil  superior. 
The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lu-* 
theran  heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  only  reason  assigned  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  Protest- 
ants could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous 
soever  he  might  be  to  defend  the  established  system, 
or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a 
Prince  and  Elector  of  the  Empire,  without  having 
previously  secured  such  powerful  protection  as 
would  render  his  censure  something  mote  than  an 
impotent  and  despicable  sally  of  resentment.  They 
were  of  course  deeply  alarmed  at  this  sentence  a- 
gainst  the  Archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  in- 
dication of  the  malevolent  intentions,  not  only  of 
the  Pope,  but  of  the  Emperor,  against  the  whole 
party*. 

•  Skid.  354.    F.  Paul,  155.    Pallaylc.  224. 
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BOOK      Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such 
V  ^1^^'  M  violence  as  is  natural  to  men  roused  from  a  false 
1-546.     security,  and  conscious  of  their  having  been  4^- 
about  to     ceived,  Charles  saw  that  now  it  becajne  necessary 
commence  to  throw  asidc  the  mask,  and  to  declare  opeqly  what 
against  the  part  he  determined  to  act.     By  a  long  series  of  ar- 
Tttr***"     tifice  and  fallacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  tbat 
his  measures,  though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, were  in  great  forwardness  i     The  Pope,  by  his 
proceedings  against  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  as  well 
as  by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated 
matters  into  such  a  situation  as  rendered  a  breach 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Protestants  almost 
unavoidable.     Charles  had  therefore  no  choice  left 
him,  but  either  to  take  part  with  them  in  overturn- 
ing what  the  see  of  Rome  had  determined,  or  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  church  openly  by  force 
negotiates  of  arms.  Nor  did  the  Pope  think  it  enough  to  have 
Pope;       brought  the  Emperor  under  a  necessity  of  acting ; 
he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  immediately, 
and  to  carry  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  could 
not  fail  of  securing  success.     Transported  by  his 
zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  forgot  all  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  Papal  See,  with  regard  to 
the  danger  of  extending  the  Imperial  authority  be- 
yond due  bounds  ;  and  in  order  to  crush  the  Lu- 
therans, he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  rais- 
ing up  a  master^that  might  one  day  prove  formi- 
dable to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy, 
concludes       'Qxxt^  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance 

o-  (I'll/* A  '  

with         from  the  Pope,  Charles  was  now  secure  from  any 
Solyman ;  danger  of  interruption  to  his  designs  by  the  Turk- 
ish arms.  His, negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he 
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had  carried  on  with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  book 
of  Crespy,  Were  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  ^„-    \j 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired.     Solyman,  partly     1546. 
in  compliance  with  the  French  King,  who,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disagreeable  obligation  of  joining  the 
Emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  be- 
tween them  ;  and  partly  from  its  being  necessary      ^ 
to  turn  his  arms  towards  the  East,  where  the  Per- 
sians threatened  to  invafde  his  dominions,  consent^ 
without  difficulty  to  a  truce  for  five  years.     The 
chief  article  of  it  was.  That  each  should  retain  pos- 
session of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary ;  and  Fer- 
dinand, as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  the  Sultan» 
submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thoui 
sand  crowns®. 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  gaini 
Germans  themselves  that  thie  Emperor  relied  with  ^^ToSTer 
the  greatest  confidence.     The  Germanic  body,  he  Princes  in 
knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  ' 

if  it  were  united,  and  thatit  was  only  by  employing 
its  own  force  that  he  could  hope  to  subdue  it.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  the  union  of  the  several  members  in 
this  great  system  was  to  feeble,  the  whole  frame 
was  so  loosely  compacted,  and  its  different  parts 
tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from  each 
other,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any 
important  emergence,  to  join  in  a  general  or  vigor- 
ous effort.  In  the  present  juncture  the  sourcfes  of 
discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been 
known  on  any  occasion.     The  Roman  Catholics, 

i 
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BOOK  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their  religion  pro- 
vm.     portional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had  been 

^^4^  attacked,  were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  hum- 
ble those  innovators,  who  had  overturned  it  in  many 
provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
-Albert  of  Brandenburg,  as  well  as  several  other 
Princes,  incensed  at  the  haughtiness  and  rigour 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  treated 
by  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient 
to  rescue  him,  and  to  be  revenged  on  them.  Charles 
observed,  with  satisfaction,  the  working  of  those 
passions  in  their  minds ;  and  counting  on  them  as 
sure  auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper 
to  act,  he  found  it,  iti  the  mean  time,  more  neces- 
sary to  moderate  than  to  inflame  tlieir  rage. 

holds  a  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  dis- 

Ratisbon!  cem  men t  with  which  the  Emperor  foresaw  and 
provided  for  every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  Em- 
pire met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  Csj- 
tholic  members  appeared  there  in  person ;  but  most 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the 
late  unnecessary  frequency  of  such  assemblies,  sent 
only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  to- 
gether with  an  apprehension  that  violence  might 
perhaps  be  employed  in  order  to  force  their  appro- 
bation of  what  he  should  propose  in  the  diet,  was 
the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  speech  with 
which  the  Emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely 
artful.  After  professing,  in  common  form,  his  re- 
gard for  the  prosperity  of  the  Germanic  body,  aiid 
declaring,  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole  atten- 
tion upon  the  re-establishment  of  its  order  and  tran- 
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jquilHty,  he  had  at  presott  abandoned  all  other  cares,  book 
rejected  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  his  other  \^^'  * 
suhjeiets  to  reside  among  them,  and  postponed  sin  1546/ 
fai»  of  the  greatest  importance ;  he  took  notice^ 
with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested 
example  had  not  been  imitated ;  many  members  of 
chief  eonsideratton  having  neglected  to  attend  aa 
assembly  to  which  be  had  r^aired  with  sudi  mani- 
fest inconvenience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned 
their  unhappy  dissentions  about  reUgion;  lamented 
the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose 
^m ;  comjdained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
late  conference,  and  craved  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  best  and  most  eiFectual  method  of  restoring 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with 
that  happy  agreement  in  articles  of  faith,  which 
their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  their  Christian 
profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  method  of  consult- 
ing the  members  of  the  diet,  rather  than  of  obtrude 
tog  upon  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides  the 
appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of 
paying  much  respect  to  their  judgment,  the  Empe* 
ror  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own  senti^ 
ments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part, 
that  of  carrying  into  execution  what  they  should  re* 
commend*  Nor  was  he  less  secure  of  such  a  de« 
cision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it  \rholly 
to  themselves.  The  Roman  Catholic  members, 
prompted  by  their  own  zeal,  or  prepared  by  his  in- 
trigues, joined  immediately  in  representing  that 
tbie  authority  of  the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ought 
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BOO  K  to  be.  supreme  in  all  matters  of  controversy;  that 
^^'^*  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the 
^["fi^eT  .  infallible  rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  be- 
sought him  to  exert  the  power,  with  which  he  was 
invested  by  the  Almighty,  in  protecting  that  assem- 
bly, and  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce 
in  its  determinations.  The  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after 
repeating  their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
they  proposed,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of  de- 
ciding the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free  ge- 
neral council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or 
a  national  council  of  the  Empire  should  be  called, 
or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of 
faith. '  They  mentioned  the  recesses  of  several  diets 
favourable  to  this  proposition,  and  which  had  af- 
forded them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their 
differences  in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  con- 
jured the  Emperor  not  to  depart  from  his  former 
plan,  and,  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences, 
to  bring  calamities  upon  Germany,  the  very  thought 
of  which  must  fill  every  lover  of  his  country  with 
-horror.  The  Emperor,  receiving  this  paper  with  a 
dontemptuous  smile,  paid  no  further  regard  to  it. 
Having  already  taken  his  final  resolution,  and  per- 
ceiving that  tibthing  but  force  could  compel  them 
jttM  9.  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  dispatched  the  Cardinal  of 
Trent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance, 
with  the  Pope,  the  temfs  of  which  were  already 
agreed  on  ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  le- 
vied on  purpose  in  the  Low-Countries,  to  advance 
towards  Germany ;  he  gave  commissions  to  sev^al 
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officers  for  raising  men  in  different  parts  of  the  Em-  book 
pire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  ^  ^"'-  ^ 
that  now  was  the  proper  .  time  of  exerting  them-     1646. 
selves  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick, from  captivity  ^ 

All^hese  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  The  Pro- 
the  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  Protestants.  iJaJ^^. 
The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ;  under  what- 
ev^  veil  the  Emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  his 
designs,  his  officers  kept  no  such  mysterious  reserve; 
and  his  allies  and  subjects  spoke  out  his  intentions 
plainly.  Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from 
every  quarter,  as  well  as  with  the  preparations  for 
war  which  they  could  not  but  observe,  the  deputies 
of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the  Emr 
peror,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,-  required 
to  know  whether  these  military  preparations  were 
carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what  end,  and 
against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  question  put  in  such 
a  tone,  and  at  a  time  when  facts  were  become  too 
notorious  -to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  - 
explicit  answer  .^  Charles  owned  th.e  orders  which 
he  had.  issued ;  and,  professing  his  purpose  not  to 
molest,  on  account  of  religion,  those  who  should 
act  as  dutiful  subjects,  declared,  that  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Imperial  dignity ;  and,  by  punishing  some 
factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire  from  being  impaired  or  dis- 
solved by  their  irregular».and  licentious  conduct. 
Though  the  Emperor  did  not  name  the  persons 
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BOOK  whom  he  charged  with  such  high  crimes,  and  des^ 
^  y"^'     tined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  it  was  ob- 
1646.     vious  that  he  had  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Lwd- 
grave  of  Hesse  in  view.     Their  deptities,  considar- 
ing  what  he  had  said  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his 
hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratis- 
bons. 
The  Em-       The  Cardinal  of  Tr«it  found  it  no  difficult  mat- 
trwrt7v^th  t^r  to  treat  with  the  Pope,  who,  having  at  length 
the  Pope,  brought  the  Emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  long  recommended,  absented  with  eagerness  to 
July  26.     every  article  that  he  proposed.     The  league  was 
signed  a  few  days  after  the  Cardinal's  arrival  at 
Rome.     The  pernicious  heresies  which  abounded 
in  Germany,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Protestants  in  re- 
jecting the  holy  council  assembled  at  Trent,  and  ttie 
necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  together 
with  good  order,  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as 
the  motives  of  this  union  between  the  contracting 
parties.     In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these 
evils,  and  to  punish  such  as  had  impiously  contri- 
'  buted  to  spread  them,  the  Emperor  having  long, 
and  without  success,  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies, 
engaged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient 
army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who  disowned  thje 
council,  or  had  apostatisied  from  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  submit  with  due  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See.     He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  them  duriitg  six  months  without  the 
Pope'$  consent,  nor  without  assigning  him  his  share 
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in  any  conquests  which  should  be  made  upon  them ;  b  o  o  k 
and  that,  even  after  this  period,  he  should  not  agree  ^^^ 
to  any  accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  1546/ 
to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest  of  religion.  On 
his  part,  the  Pope  stipulated  to  deposit  a  large  sum 
in  the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war ;  to  maintain,  at  his  own  charge, 
during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse ;  to  grant  the  Emperor, 
for  one  year,  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
throughout  Spain  ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to  religious 
houses  in  that  country,  as  would  amount  to  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  and  to  em- 
ploy not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  military  force, 
against  any  Prince  who  should  attempt  to  interrupt 
or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty*^. 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  Endea- 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  declared  to  be  the  object  to  conceal 
of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty,  ^}^  i"^"- 
Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  the  Pro- 
that  he  had  no  design  to  abridge  their  religious  li-  ^estanta. 
berty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own 
authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as 
had  encroached  upon  it.    With  this  view,  he  wrote 
circular  letters  in  the  sa^i&  strain  with  his  answer 
to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  ci- 
ties, and  to  several  of  the  Princes  who  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  doctrines.    In  these  he  com- 
plained loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  con- 
tempt into  which  the  Imperial  dignity  had  fallen, 
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BOOK  and  of  the  presumptuous  as  well  as  disorderly  beha-* 
K  '  J  viour  of  some  members  of  the  Empire.  He  de- 
1M6.  clared,  that  he  now  took  arms,  not  in  a  religious, 
but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  oppress  any  who  con- 
tinued to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects,  but 
to  humble  the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off 
all  sense  of  that  subordination  in  which  they  were 
placed  under  him  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body. 
Gross  as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it 
might  have  appeared,  to  all  who  considered  the  Em- 
peror's conduct  with  attention,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the 
confidence  and  dexterity  with  which  he  employed 
it,  that  he  derived  the  most  solid  advantages  from 
this  artifice.  If  he  had  avowed  at  once  an  inten- 
tion of  overturning  the  Protestant  church,  and  of 
reducing  all  Germany  under  its  fonner  state  of  sub- 
jection to  the  Papal  See,  none  of  the  cities  or  Prince* 
who  had  embraced  the  new  opinions  could  have  re- 
mained neutral  after  such  a  declaration,  far  less 
could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  Em{>eror  in 
such  an  enterprise.  IVhereas  by  concealing,  and 
even  disclaiming,  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he  not 
only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactivt!,  and  the  designing 
or  interested  with  a  pretext  for  joining  him  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  abandon- 
,  ing  their  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in 
suppressing  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor 
well  knew,  that  if,  by  their  assistance,  he  were  en- 
abled to  break  the  power  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
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and  the  Landgrave,  he  might  afterwards  prescribe  book 
what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains  of  a  ,^"v^ 
party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who     1546. 
would  then  regret,  too  late,  their  mistaken   con- 
fidence in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion  of 
their  associates. 

The  Pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  The  Pop« 
of  his  zeal,  had  well  nigh  disconcerted  this  plan,  c«its  hu 
which  the  Emperor  had  formed  with  so  much  careP^***- 
and  art.     Pi'pud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such 
a  formidable  league  against  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpating 
it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the 
articles  of  his  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of  their  confedc'r 
racy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which 
prompted  him  to  .make  such  extraordinary  efforts 
for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity.     Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  contain- 
ing most  libeml  promises  of  indulgence  to  aH  who 
should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise,-together  with 
warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part 
in  it  themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their 
prayers,  and  the  severity  of  their  mortifications, 
that  they  might  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it^     Nor  was  it  zeal 
alone  which  pushed  the  Pope  to  make  declarations 
'  80  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the  Emperor 
himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  aru)s.     He 
was  much  scandalized  at  Charleses  dissimulation  in 
&uch  ^  cause ;   at  his  seeming  to  be  ashamed  of 
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BOOK  owning  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endea- 
^  ^^^'  ,  vours  to  make  that  pass  for  a  political  contest,  whidi 
1546.  he  ought  to  have  gloried  in  as  a  war  that  had  no 
other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With 
as  much  solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  Emperor  lar 
boured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  confederacy; 
did  the  Pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan, 
in  order  that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  Protestants,  that  all  hopes  of  recon- 
cilement might  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charles  might 
be  under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  in  his 
power  than  at  present,  to  betray  the  interests  of  the 
church  by  any  accommodation  beneficial  to  him-* 
selfk. 

The  Emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
Pope's  indiscretion  or  malice  in  making  this  disco- 
very, continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and 
to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he 
had  originally  avowed.  .  Several  of  the  Protestant 
states,  whom  he  had  previously  gained,  thought 
themselves  justified  in  some  measure,  by  his  decla-* 
ration,  for  abandoning  their  associates,  and  even  for 
giving  assistance  to  him. 
The  pre-        But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater 
the  P^  ^  ^"^d  sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confederates, 
tcstantsfor  They  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the  reformed 
defence,     religion  that  the  Emperor  had  taken  arms,  and  that 
not  only  the  suppression  of  it,  but  the  extinction  of 
the  German  liberties,  would  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superiority 
as  would  enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in 
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their  full  extent.    They  determined,  thetefoi^,  to  B  o  o  K 
prepare  for  their  own  defence,  and  neither  to  re-  ^       '^ 
nounee  those  religious  truths^  to  the  knowledge  of     154$. 
which  they  had  attained  by  means  $0  wonderful,  nor 
to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  ancestors.  In  order  to  give 
the  necessary  directions  for  this  purpose,  their  de- 
puties met  at  Ulm,  soon  aft^r  their  abnipt  depart 
ture  from  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now 
conducted  with  such  vigour  and  unanimity,  as  the 
imminent  danger  which  tiireatened  them  required. 
The  contingent  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  con- 
fei^erates  was  to  furnish,  having  been  fixed  by  the 
original  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for  bring- 
ing them  immediately  into  the  field.     Being  sensi- 
ble, at  lasl,  that,  through  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
some  of  their  members,  and  the  imprudent  security 
t)f  others,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to  strengthen 
them^lves  by  foreign  alliances,  they  now  applied 
with  gi'eat  earnestness  to  the  Venetians  and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  £imperor  s  They  soii- 
intention  of  overturning  the  present  system  of  Ger-  of  the  Ve- 
many,  and  of  raising  himself  to'absolute  power  in  n^*^*"  > 
that  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by 
the  Pope ;    they  warned  them  how  fatal  this  event 
would  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and  that  by 
suffering  Charles  to  acquire  unlimited  authority  in 
^e  one  country,  they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion 
to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other ;  they  besought 
them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their 
territories  to  those  troops,  which  ought  to  be  treated 
as  common  enemies,  because  by  subduing  Germany 
they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.     These 
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v-I!!!l>^  wise  republicans.  They  had  communicated  their 
1546.  sentiments  to  the  Pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render 
irresistible  the  power  of  a  Potentate  whose  ambi* 
tion  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless:  But  they 
had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  plan,  that  he  disregarded  all  their  remon- 
strances^  This  attempt  to  alarm  the  Pope  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing  any  thing 
more  towards  preventing  the  dangers  which  they 
foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the  application  from  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them» 
that  they  could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  Pope's 
troops  through  an  open  country,  but  by  levying  an 
army  strong  enough  to  face,  them  in  the  field;  and 
that  this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole 
weight  of  his  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor*s  imtigna- 
tion.  For  the  same  reason  they  dedined  lending 
a  sum  of  money,  wliich  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
Landgrave  proposed  to  borrow  of  them  towards  car- 
rying on  the  war"*, 
^^he  The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss 

were  not  confined  to  the  obstructing  of  the  entrance 
of  fpreigners  into  Germany;  they  required  of  them, 
as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest*  allies  of  the 
Empire,  to  interpose  with  their  wonted  vigour  for 
the  preservation  of  its  liberties^  and  not  to  stand  as 
inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  op- 

'  Adrian!  Istoria  di  suoi  Tempi,  liv.  v.  p.  332. 
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pressed  and  enslaved.      But  with  whatever  zeal  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
some  of  the  Cantons  might  have  been  disposed  to  \^^.JL^ 
aet  when  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  in  dan-     ^^^• 
ger,  the  Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  regard 
to  religion,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  Protestants 
to  take  any  step  without  consulting  their  Catholic 
associates ;  and  among  them  the  emissaries  of  the 
Pope  and  Emperor  had  such  influence,  that  a  reso- 
lution of  maintaining  an  exact  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties,  was  the  utmost  which  could 
be  procured". 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  of  Francis 
Ae  Protestants,  not  long  after,  had  recourse  to  the  ^^^ 
Kings  of  France  and  England;  the  approacli  of  Yin. 
danger  either  overconiing  the  Elector  of  Saxony's 
scruples,  or  obliging  him  to  yield  (o  the  importu- 
nities of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two 
Monarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success. 
Though  hostilities  between  them  had  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became 
weary  at  last  of  a  war  attended  with  no  glory  or 
advantage  to  either,  and  had  lately  terminated  all 
their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe 
near  Ardres.  Francis  having  With  great  difficulty 
procured  his  allies,  the  Scots,  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty^  in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged  to 
pay  a  great  sum,  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to 
him  on  several  accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  . 

the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a  pledge  for  his  faith- 
ful performance  of  that  article.  But  though  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two 

»  Sleid.  392. 
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BOOK  Monarchs  at  liberty  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
^''-  Gerniany>  so  unfortunate  were  the  Protestants,  th»t 
154^  they  derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. Henry  appeared  unwilling  to  enter  inU> 
any  alliance  with  them,  but  on  such  conditions  9b 
would  render  him  not  only  the  head,  but  the  su- 
preme director  of  their  league;  a  pre-eminene^ 
which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  dififered  from  them 
so  widely  in  his  religious  sentiments,  they  had  na 
inclination  to  admit °,  Francis,  more  powerfully 
inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afibrd  them 
assistance,  found  his  kingdom  so  much  exhausted 
by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  irritating 
the  Pope  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excom*- 
municated  heretics,  that  he  durst  not  undertake 
the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic  league.  By  this 
ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstitious  deference  to 
scruples,  to  which  at  other  times  he  viras  not  much 
addicted,  he  lost  the  most  promising  opportunity 
of  mortifying  and  distressing  his  rival  which  pre* 
sented  itself  duAng  his  whole  reign. 
Protest-         But,  notwithstandiriff  their  ill  success  in  their 

ftnts  t&ke 

the  field  negotiations  with  foreign  courts,  the  confederates 
^^^^  found  no  difficulty,  at  home,  in  bringing  a  sufficient 
army.  force  into  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that 
time  in  inhabitants ;  the  feudal  institutions^  which 
subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to  call 
out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  in 
motion  on  the  shortest  warning ;  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 

«  Rymer,  xv.  93.     Herbert,  258. 
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introduction  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  BOOK 
additional  vigour  during  the  continual  wars  in  which  ^  '  m 
they  had  been  employed,  for  half  a  century,  either  1546. 
in  the  pay  of  the  Emperors,  or  the  Kings  of  France. 
Upon  every  opportunity  of  entering  into  service, 
they  were  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to  arms ;  and 
to  every  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flock- 
ed from  all  quarters  ^.  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  oc- 
casion, their  native  ardour.  Men  on  whom  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  made  that  deep 
impression  which  accompanies  truth  when  first  dis- 
covered, prepared  to  maintain  it  with  proportional 
vigour  ;  and  among  a  warlike  people,  it  appeared 
infamous  to  remain  inactive  when  the  defence  of 
religion  was  the  motive  for  taking  arms.  Accident 
combined  with  all  these  circumstances  in  facilitating 
the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A 
considerable  number  of  Germans,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  being  dismissed  by  the  King  on  the  pro- 
spect of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the 
standard  of  the  Protestants^.  By  such  a  concur- 
rence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble  in  a 
few  weeks  an  army  composed  pf  seventy  thousand 
foot  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  provided  with  a 
train  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  eight  hun- 
dred ammunition  waggons,  eight  thousand  beasts 
of  burden,  and  six  thousand  pioneers  ^  This  army, 
one  of  the  most  numerous,  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  appointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in 
Europe  during  that  century,  did  not  require  the 

p  Seek.  1.  iii,  161.  «i  Tliuan.  lib.  i.  68. 

'  Thuan.  lib.  i.  601 .    Ludovici  ab  Avila  et  Zuniga  Commen- 
Variorum  de  Bel.  Germ.  lib.  duo.    Antw.  1550.  12rao.  p.  13  a, 
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BOOK  united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  body  to  raise 
v^^!!1j  ^*-  ^^^  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
1546.  ^^^  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Princes  of  Anhalt, 
and  the  Imperial  cities  of  Ausbourg,  Ulm,  and 
Strasburg,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed 
towards  this  great  armament :  the  Electors  of  Co- 
logne, of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Count  Palatine, 
overawed  by  the  Emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by 
his  professions,  remained  neuter.  *  John  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  and  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach,  though  both  early  converts  to  Lu- 
theranism,  entered  openly  into  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice^ under  pretext  of  having  obtained  his  promise 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
Maurice  of  Saxony  soon  followed  their  example. 
The  in-  The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amaz- 

^^"*E^J^  ing  rapidity  wherewith  they  had  assembled  them, 
ror'storces  astonished  the  Emperor,  and  filled  him  with  the 

"to  theirs.  ^    ^•         •   m.*  !_•  tt  -ij 

most  disquietmg  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed, 
in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  mighty  force.  Shut 
up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength,  whose 
inhabitants,  being  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with 
only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who  had  served 
in  Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans  who 
had  joined  him  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  approach 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not 
fight,  nor  could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in 
safety.  The  Pope's  troops,  though  in  full  march  to 
his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  forces  which  he  expected  from  the  Ijow- 
Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to  move,  and  were 
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evei\  far  from  being  coniplete\  His  situation,  how-  book 
ever,  called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  ^^^^' 
seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such  distant    1545^ 
auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  preca- 
rious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  They  im- 
confederates  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advan-  negotiate 
tage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil  wars,  '^^^^^^  ^ 
the  first  steps  are  commotily  taken  with  much  timi- 
dity and  hesitation.  Men  are  solicitous,  at  that 
time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and 
equity ;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to 
adhere  strictly  to  known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be 
brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established  insti- 
tutions, which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  reverence ;  hence  their  pro- 
ceedings are  often  feeble  or  dilatory,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Influenced 
by  those  considerations,  which,  happily  for  the 
peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the  human 
mind,  the  confederates  could  not  think  of  throwing 
oif  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  the  head  of 
the  Empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against  him, 
without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour, 
and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany.  The  tenour  of  both  was  the  same. 
They  represented  their  own  conduct  with  regard  to 
civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  men- 
tioned the  inviolable  union  in  which  they  had  lived 

«  Sleid.  389.    Avila,  8  a. 
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BOOK  with  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  the  many  and  tgcent 
vJ!?!!1j  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  goodwill  and  gratitude  wherewithal 
15467  they  had  been  honoured  ;  they  asserted  religion  to 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  violence  which  the  Em- 
peror now  meditated  against  them  ;  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  produced  many  arguments  to  convince  those 
who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  artificfes 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  real  inten- 
tions ;  they  declared  their  own  resolution  to  risk 
every  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  religious  rights, 
and  foretold  the  dissolution  of  the  German  consti- 
tution, if  the  Emperor  should  finally  prevail  against 
them^ 
The  Em-        Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as 
them  ^"  *  might  have  inspired  him  with  moderate  sentiments, 
b'^^^V  he  ^PP^^^^^  ^s  inflexible  and  haughty  as  if  his  afiairs 
Empire,    had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.     His  only 
July  20.    y^pjy  ^^  ^Yie  address  and  manifesto  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  Empire  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
their  leaders,  and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  as- 
sist them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most 
rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  traitors  or  enemies 
to  their  country,  they  were  declared  rebels  and 
outlaws,  and  deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body ;  their 
goods  were  confiscated;  their  subjects   absolved 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  terri- 
tories.   The  nobles,  and  free  cities,  who  framed  or 

*  Sleid.  384. 
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tjerfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  govern-  BOOK 

VIII 

ment,  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  v-^^-L/ 
and  privileges  as  to  trust  the  Emperor  with  this  1546. 
formidable  jurisdiction*  The  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  Empire  ought  to  have  been  interposed  before 
any  of  its  members  could  be  put  under  the  ban. 
But  Charles  overlooked  that  formality,  well  know- 
ing that,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success, 
there  would  remain  none  who  would  have  either 

• 

power  or  courage  to  call  in  question  what  he  had 
done".  The  Emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his 
sentence  against  the  Elector  and  Landgrave  on 
their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion  ;  he  affected  to  as- 
sign for  it  reasons  purely  civil,  and  those  too  ex- 
pressed in  such  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  with- 
out specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  theit 
guilt,  as  rendered  it  more  like  an  act  of  despotic 
power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  from  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  in- 
tentions, that  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  ambi- 
guity of  general  expressions ;  but  he  durst  not  men- 
tion too  particularly  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as 
every  action  which  he  could^have  charged  upon  the 
Elector  and  Landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of 
the  Protestants  whom  he  still  pretended  to  consider 
as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have  been 
extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of 

I 

»  Sleid.  386.      Du  Mont  Corps  Diplom.  iv.  p.  11,^  314. 
Pfeffel  Hist.  Abreg^  du  Droit  Publ.  168.  7^6,  168;'/  -'.r-    ' 
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BOOK  accommodation  to  be  at  an  end,  had  only  to  choose 
^  r^^^^'  ^  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to  the 
1646.    Emperor's  will,  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They 
They  de-   were  not  destitute  either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  re- 
agabst**^  solution  to  make  the  proper  choice.     A  few  days 
Charles,    after  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  published,  they, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  an  herald 
to  the  Imperial  camp^  with  a  solemn  declaration  of 
war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave 
any  other  title  than  that  of  pretended  Emperor,  and 
renounced  all  allegiance,  homage,  or  duty  which  he 
might  claim,  or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to 
him.     But  previous  to  this  formality,  part  of  their 
Their  first  troops  had  begun  to  act.     The  command  of  a  con- 
tw^      siderable  body  of  men,  raised  by  the  city  of  Augs- 
burg, having  been  given  to  Sebastian  Schertel,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  by  the  booty  that  he  got 
when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acquired  wealth 
and  authority  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
chief  of  the  German  nobles ;  that  gallant  veteran 
resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  con- 
federates, to  attempt  something  suitable  to  his 
former  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  of  his  country- 
men. As  the  Pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards 
Tyrol)  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  thfe 
-narrow  passes  through  the  mountains  which  run 
across  that  Country,  he  advanced  thither  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenberg  and  CufF- 
stein,  two  strong  castles  which  commanded  the 
principal  defiles.     Without  stopping  a  moment,  he 
continued  his  march  towards  Inspruck,  by  getting 
"^poss^ssio^  of :  which  he  would  have  obliged  the 
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Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  book 
could  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  ar-  ^iii. 
mies.  Castlealto,  the  governor  of  Trent,  knowing  1545*^ 
what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  Emperor, 
all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his 
Italian  auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a 
few  troops  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  town.  Schertel,  however,  did.not 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack the  place,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  the  Elector  and 
Landgrave,  obliged  him  to  desist.  By  his  retreat 
the  passes  were  left  open,  and  the  Italians  entered 
Germany  without  any  opposition,  but  from  the  gar- 
risons which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenberg  and 
Cu&tein;  and  these,  having  no  hopes  of  being 
relieved,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance^*. 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  and  ui- 

condact. 

'  Sedcend.  lib.  ii.  70.    Adriani  Istoriadi  suoiTempi^  lib.  335. 

*  Seckendorf^  the  industrious  author  of  the  '  Commentfirius 
Apologeticus  de  Lutheran ismo,*  whom  I  have  so  long  and  safely 
followed  as  my  guide  in  German  affairs^  was  a  descendant  fi-om 
Schertel.  With  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  German^  who  was 
himself  pf  noble  birth^  Seckendorf  has  published  a  long  digres- 
sion concerning  his  ancestor,  calculated  chiefly  to  show  how 
Schertel  was  ennobled,  and  his  posterity  allied  to  many  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  the  Empire.  Among  other  curious 
particulars,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his  wealth,  the  chief 
source  of  which  was  the  plunder  he  got  at  Rome.  His  landed 
estate  alone  was  sold  by  his  grandsons  for  six  hundred  thousand 
florins.  By  this  we  may  form  sbme  idea  of  the  riches  amassed 
by  the  Condottieri,  or  commanders  of  mercenary  bands,  in  that 
age.  At  the  taking  of  Rome  Schertc.  >ms  only  a  captain. 
Seckend.  lib.  ii.  73. 
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B  o  o  K  of  which  the  confederates  were  guilty.  As  the  su- 
v^ _j  pr^™^  command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in 
][5457  terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse  with  e!qual  power, 
all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided  and  co- 
ordinate authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  conse- 
quence in  the  operations  of  war,  were  immediately 
felt.  The  Elector,  though  intrepid  in  his  own  per- 
son to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the 
cause,  was  slow  in  deliberating,  uncertsun  as  well 
as  irresolute  in  his  determinations,  and  constantly 
preferred  measures  which'  were  cautious  and  safe, 
to  such  as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  Landgrave, 
of  a  more  active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all 
his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute 
them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  isuch  mea- 
sures as  tended  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
issue.  Thus  their  maxims,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which 
they  were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  per- 
petual contrariety  in  their  sentiments  gave  rise, 
imperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion. These  multiplied  the  dissentions  flowing  froni 
the  incompatibility  of  their  natural  tempers,  and 
rendered  them  more  violent.  The  other  members 
of  the  league  considering  themselves  as  indepen- 
dent, and  subject  to  the  Elector  and  Landgrave 
only  in  consequejice  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntary 
.  confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  venera- 
tion for  commanders  who  proceeded  with  so  little 
concord ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  thQ  Protest- 
ants, like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  com- 
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pacted,  and  which  is  destitute  of  any  power  suffi-  BOOK 
cient  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted  with  vZ!!1L/ 
no  consistency,  vigour,  or  efiect.  1646. 

The  Emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remain-  The  Pope's 
ing  at  Ratisbon,  he  might  render  it  impossible  for  ^jj^^^^^J^^]!' 
the  Pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly  ad-  >^>r. 
vanced  to  Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates 
lost  some  days  in  deliberating  whether  it  was  pro- 
per to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  a  neutral  Prince.  When  at  last  they  sur- 
mounted that  scruple,  and  began  to  move  towards 
his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  design,  and 
hastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles 
could  leave  only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time 
the  Papal  troops,  amounting  fully  to  that  number 
which  Paul  had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached 
Landshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by  six  thousand 
Spaniards  of  the  veteran  bands  stationed  in  Naples. 
The  confederates,  after  Schertel's  spirited  but  fruit- 
less expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces 
to  advance  unmolested  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
without  any  attempt  to  attack  either-  them  or  the  ' 
Emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent  their  junction^. 
The  Imperial  army  amounted  now  to  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  and  was  still  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops  than  by  their 
number.  Avila,  commendador  of  Alcantara,  who 
had  been  present  in  all  the  wars  carried  on  by 
Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies  which  gained 
the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered 
Tunis,  and  invaded  France,,  gives  this  the  preference 

'  Adrian!  Istoria  di  suoi  Tempi,  lib.  v.  3 10; 
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B  o  o  K  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen  assembled  ^^ 
^^^^'  Octavio  Farnese,'the  Pope's  grandson,  assisted  by 
154^  the  ablest  officers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  commanded  the  Italian  auxi- 
liaries. His  brother,  the  Cardinal  Famese,  accom- 
panied him  as  Papal  legate  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
the  war  the  appearance  of  a  religious  enterprise,  he 
proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  a 
cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences 
w^herever  he  came  to  all  who  should  give  them  any 
assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the  practice  in  the 
Crusades  against  the  Infidels.  But  this  the  Em- 
peror strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the 
declarations  which  he  had  made  to  the  Germans  of 
his  own  party ;  and  the  legate  perceiving,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, that  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, the  extirpation  of  which  he  considered  as  the 
,  sole  object  of  the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in  the 
Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy^. 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  Emperor 
to  send  such  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison  atRa- 
tisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinquishing  all 
hopes  of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  In- 
goldstadt  on  the  Danube,  near  to  which  Charles  was 
npw  encamped.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
Emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Empire,  in  having  called  in  fo- 
reigners to  lay  waste  Germany,  and  to  oppress  its 
liberties.  As  in  that  age  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man See  was  so  odious  to  the  Protestants,  that  the 
name  of  the  Pope  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
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them  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  which  he  coun-  book 
tenanced,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  k^^^^'  * 
suspicions,  it  came  to  be  universally  believed  among     1646. 
them,  that  Paul,  not  satisfied  with  attacking  them 
openly  by  force  of  ^  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emis- 
saries all  over  Germany,  to  set  on  fire  their  towns 
and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells  and  foun- 
tains of  water.     Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was 
extravagant  and  frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  spread 
among  them  only ;  even  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
blinded  by  their  prejudices,  published  a  declaration, 
in  which  they  accused  the  Pope  of  having  employed 
such    anti-christian   and  diabolical   arts    against 
them*.     These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were 
confirmed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  Papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigo- 
rous towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church, 
were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  territories  of  the 
Lutheran  States,  and  aggravated  the  calamities  of 
war  by  mingling  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted 
zeal. 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however,  did  The  con- 
not  correspond  with  the  violence  of  those  passions  advance* 
which  animated  individuals.     The  Emperor  had*®^"**' 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  ac-  rial  anny. 
tion  with  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number^  es- 
pecially as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar 
members  from  falling  to  pieces,  but  the  pressing 
to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 

•  Slcid.  399.  fc  Avila,  78  a. 
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BOOK  The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that 
*  to  them  every  moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were 
7546^  still  prevented  by  the  weakness  or  division  of  their 
leaders  from  exerting  that  vigour,  with  which  their 
situation,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers^ 

Augttst29.  ought  to  have  inspired  them.  On  their  arrival  at  In- 
goldstadt,  they  found  the  Emperor  in  a  camp  not  re- 
markable for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight 
entrenchment.  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such 
extent,  as  afforded  sufficient  space. for  drawing  out 
their  whole  army,  and  bringing  it  to  act  at  once. 
Every  consideration  should  have  determined  them 
to  have  seized  this  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  the 
eagernesfs  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  sta- 
bility of  the  German  infantry  in  pitched  battles, 
afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  vic- 
tory. The  Landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth, 
declaring,  that  if  the  sole  command  were  vested  in 
him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occasion, 
and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two 
parties.     But  the  Elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour 
and   discipline   of  the   enemy's  forces,   animated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  conducted  by 
the  best  officers  of  the  age,  would  not  venture  upon 
an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so  doubtful,  as 
the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ground 
which  they  themselves  had  chosen,  and  while  co- 
vered with  fortifications  which,  though  imperfect, 
would  afford  them  no  small  advantage  in  the  com- 
bat.    Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remon- 
strances, it  was  agreed  to  advance  towards  the 
enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make  a 
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trial  ivfaetherby  that  insult,  and  by  a  furious  cannon-  book 
ade  which  they  began,  they  could  draw  the  Imperi-  ^^^^ 
alists  out  of  their  works.    But  the  Emperor  had  too     15457 
much  sagacity  to  fall  into  this,  snare.     He  adhered  "^^  ^"*- 
to  his  own  system  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  dines  & 
drawing  up  his  soldiers  behind  their  trenches,  that  ^***^** 
they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if 
they  should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited 
their  approach,  and  carefully  restrained  his  own 
men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which  might 
bring  on  a  general  engagement.     He  rode  along 
the  lines,  and,  addressing  the  troops  of  the  different 
nations  in  their  own  language,  encouraged  them 
not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  voice  and  countenance;   he   exposed  himself 
in  places  of  greatest  danger,  and  amidst  the  warm- 
est fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most  numerous 
that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any 
army.     Boused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted 
his  ranks ;  it  was  thought  infamous  to  discover  any 
symptom  of  fear  when  the  Emperor  appeared  so  in- 
trepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived,  * 
that  their  declining  the  combat  at  j)resent  was  not 
the  effect  of  timidity  in  their  General,  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  well-grounded  caution.    The  confederates, 
after  firing  several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with 
more  noise  and  terror  than  execution,  seeing  no 
prosp^^t  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms, 
retired  to  their  own  camp.      The  Emperor  em- 
ployed the  night  with  such  diligence  in  strength- 
ening his  works,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to 
the  cannonade  next  day,  found  that,  though  they 
had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon  such  a  bold 
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BOOK  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack 
viii.     ^j^jj  advantage  was  lost*". 

1646.         After  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irre- 
^®  .       solution  of  their  leaders,  and  the  prudence  as  well 
troops  join  as  firmness  of  the  Emperor's  conduct,  the  confede- 
vemT    ^^^^  turned  their  whole  attention  towards  prevent-, 
ing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  ten 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  the 
Count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  Emperor  from 
the  Low-Countries.    But  though,  that  General  had 
to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country ;  though  his 
route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several  states 
warmly  disposed  to  favour  the  confederates ;  though 
they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and  by  their 
superiority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached 
a  force  sufficient  to  overpower  him,  he  advanced 
with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well-concerted 
movements,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  re- 
Sept.  10.   missness  and  so  little  military  skill,  that  he  con- 
ducted this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp  without  any 
loss^. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he 
placed  great  confidence,  the  Emperor  altered,  in 
some  degree,  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to 
act  more  upon  the  offensive,  though  he  still  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  utmost  industry.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  Neuburg,  Dillingen,  and  Donawert 
on  the  Danube  ;  of  Nordlingen,  and  several  other 
towns,  situated  on  the  moat  considerable  streams 
which  fall  into  that  mighty  river.     By  this  he  got 

«  Sleidan^  -395.  397.     Avila,  27  a,     Lamb.  Hortcns.  ap. 
Scard.  ii. 
^  Sleid.  403. 
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the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  though  book 
not  .without  being  obliged  to  engage  in  several  v^IJJL^ 
sharp  encounters,  of  which  the  success  was  various,     154G. 
not  without  being  exposed,  oftener  than  once,  to 
the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a  battle.     In  this  state  of 
manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent ;  neither  par-  arimes. 
ty  gwned  any  remarkable  superiority  over  the  other, 
and  nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the 
war  to  a  period.    The  Emperor  had  often  foretold, 
with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  money 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  un- 
wieldy body,  which  they  had  neither  abilities  to 
guide  nor  funds  to  support*".     Though  he  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pre- 
diction^  there  was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being 
at  hand.     But  he  himself  began  to  suffer  from  the 
want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  Catholic 
provinces  being  so  much  incensed  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreigners  into  the  Empire,  that  they  fur- 
nished them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the 
confederates  abounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  ne- 
cessaries, which  the  zeal  of  their  friends  in  the 
adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  libe- 
rality and  good-wilL  Great  numbers  of  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  or 
food  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service 
through  sickness  ^     Considerable  arrears  were  now 
due  to  the  troops,  who  had  scarcely  received  any 
money  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
Emperor,  experiencing  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former 

*  Belli  Smalkaldici  Commentarius  Graeco  sermone  scriptus 
a  Joach.  Camerario^  ap.  Freherum,  vol.  iii.  p.  479. 
'  Camerar.  ap.  Freher.  483. 
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BOOK  occasions^  that  his  jurisdictidn  was  more  extensive 

^^'^-     than  his  revenues,  and  that  the  former  enabled  him 

1^40^  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  than  the 

latter  were  sufficient  to  support.     Upon  all  these 

accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  army  in 

the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  Generals,  and  even 

m 

the  Duke  of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obsti- 
nate as  he  usually  was  in  the  prosecution  of  every 
measure,  advising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters .  But  as  the  arguments  urged  against 
any  plan  which  he  had  adopted,  rarely  made  much 
impression  upon  the  Emperor,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  their  opinion^  and  determined  to  continue  his 
efforts  in  order  to  weary  out  the  confederates ;  be- 
ing well  assured  that,  if  he  could  once  oblige  them 
to  separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their 
uniting  again  in  a  body^.  Still,  however,  it  re- 
mained a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness 
was  most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted. 
It  was  still  uncertain  which  party,  by  first  dividing 
its  forces,  would  give  the  superiority  to  the  other  ; 
when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest,  and 
occasioned  a  fatal  reVerse  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
federates. 
Schemes  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself 
^^^"y^  °^  in  to  the  Emperor*s  confidence,  by  the  arts  which 
have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hostili- 
ties ready  to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  and  that  Monarch,  than  vast  prospects 
of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That  portion 
of  Saxony,  which  descended  to  him  from  his  an- 

8Thuan,83, 
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cestorSy  was  far  from  satisfying  his  aspiring  mind ;  b  o  o  K 
and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach  of  civil  ^_,  '  ^ 
war,  as,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  oc-  1646. 
casioned  by  it,  opportunities  of  acquiring  additional 
power  or  dignity,  which  at  other  times  are  sought 
in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising  spirit. 
As  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  and  the  qualities  of 
their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determin- 
ing on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were  to 
be  expected.  Having  revolved  all  these  things  in 
his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final  resolution 
of  joining  the  Emperor,  he  prudently  determined  to 
declare  early. in  his  favour;  that,  by  the  merit  of 
this,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  proportional  re- 
compense. With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to  Ra- 
tisbon  in  the  month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  at- 
tending the  diet ;  and  after  many  conferences  with  His  league 
Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  myste-  ^p^,  ^ 
nous  secrecy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged to  concur  in  assisting  the  Emperor  as  a  faith- 
ful subject ;  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to 
bestow  on  him  all  the  spoils  of  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, his  dignities  as  well  as  territories^.  History 
hardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as 
a  more  manifest  violation  of  the  most  powerful 
principles  which  ought  to  influence  human  actions. 
Maurice,  a  professed  Protestant,  at  a  time  when  the 
belief  of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests, 
took  strong  possession  of  every  mind,  binds  himself 


*  Harsei  AnnaP.  Brabant,  vol.-i.  638.    Struvii  Corp.  104S. 
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B  0  o  K  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  carrying  on  a 
V  "Vi  war  which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the 
1546.  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  He  en- 
gages to  take  arms  against  his  father- in-law,  and 
to  strip  his  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  do- 
minions. He  joins  a  dubious  friend  against  a  known 
benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both  great 
and  recent.  Nor  was  the  Prince  who  ventured  upon 
all  this,  one  of  those  audacious  politicians,  who, 
provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends,  and  secure 
their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  and  glory  in  contemning  whatever  is 
honourable  or  decent.  Maurice*s  conduct,  if  the 
whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful 
and  masterly ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts, 
and  yet  endeavoured  to  preserve,  in  every  step  which 
he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and  vir- 
tuous, and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his  sub- 
sequent behaviour,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were  upright ; 
th<it  he  fondly  trusted  to  the  Emperor's  promises 
for  its  security;  but  that,  according  to  the.fate  of  all 
who  refine  too  much  in  policy,  and  who  tread  in 
dark  and  crooked  paths,  in  attempting  to  deceive 
others,  he  himself  was  in  some  degree  deceived. 
His  arti-  His  first  carc,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engage- 
order  to  .nients  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  Emperor 
conceal  his  closely  Concealed :  and  so  perfect  a  master  was  he 

intentions.  ,       ^  t*    i*     •        i     • 

m  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates, 
notwithstanding  his  declining  all  connexions  with 
them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in  paying  court 
to  the  Emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  sus- 
picion of  his  designs.    Even  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
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when  he  marched  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  book 
to  join  his  associates^  committed  his  dominions  to  ^'^'' 
Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insidious     1545, 
appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook*.  But 
scarcely  had  the  Elector  taken  the  field,  when  Mau- 
rice began  to  consult  privately  with  the  King  of  the 
Romans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories  with  ^ 

the  defence  of  which  he  was  intrusted.  Soon  after, 
the  Emperor  sent  hinl  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  Elector  and  Landgrave.  As 
he  was  next  heir  to  the  former,  and  particularly 
interested  in  preventing  strangers  fi^om  getting  his 
dominions  into  their  possession,  Charles  required 
him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  upon  the  alle- 
giance and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  instantly  to  seize  and^  detain  in  his  hands 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Elector ;  warning  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  neglected  to  ob^  these 
commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessory  to  the 
crimes  of  his  kinsman,  and  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment^. 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  him- 
self suggested,  was  employed  by  him  in  order  that 
his  conduct  towards  the  Elector  might  seem  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  but  not  of  choice^  an  act.^of  obedi^ 
ence  to  his  superior,  rather  than  a  voluntary  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally.  But 
in  order  to  give  some  more  specious  appearance  to 
this  tjiiti  veil  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  cover 
his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ra- 
tisbon,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  coun- 

» Struvii  Coi-p.  1046.  ^  Sleid.  39 1 .    Thuan.  84. 
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B  o  o  K  try }  andj  representing  to  them  that  a  civil  war  be^ 
VIII.     tween  the  Emperor  and  confederates  of  Smalkalde 
1546/    was  now  become  unavoidable^ ;  desired  their  advice 
with  regard  to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that 
event.    They  having  been  prepared,  no  doubt,  and 
tutored  before-hand,  and  being  desirous  of  gcatify- 
ing  their  prince,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as 
loved,  gave  such  counsel  as  they  knew  would  bei 
most  agreeable ;    advising  bin}  to  offer  his  media*- 
tion  towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties ; 
but  if  that  were  rejected^  and  he  could  obtain  pro* 
per  security  for  the  Protestant  rdigion,  they  deli- 
vered it  as  their  opinion,  that  in  all  other  points 
he  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Einperor.  Upon 
receiving  the  Imperial  rescript,  together  with  the 
.  ban  against  the  Elector  and  Landgrave,  Maurice 
summoned  the  states  of  his  country  a  second  time; 
he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which 
he  was  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience ;  he  ac- 
quainted  them  that  the  confederates  had  refused  to 
admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  Emperor  had 
given  him  the  most  satisfactory  declarations  with 
regard  to  rdigion  ;  he  pointed  out  his  own  interest 
in  securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions, 
as  well  as  the  danger  of  allowing  strangers  to  ob- 
tain an  establishment  in  Saxony ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his 
subjects  no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know 
their  sentiments,  how  he  should  steer  in  that  diffi- 
cult  and  arduous  conjuncture.     The  states,  no  less 
obsequious  and  complaisant  than  formerly,  profess- 
.  ing  their  own  reliance  on  the  Emperor's  promises 
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;^s  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  proposed  bo  o  k 
that,  before  he  had  recourse  to  more  violent  me-  ^  ^^"' 
thod$,  they  would  write  to  the  Elector,  exhorting  15467^ 
him,  as  the  best  means,  not  only  of  appeasing  the 
Emperor,  but  of  preventing  J:iis  dominions  from 
being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to  give 
his  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition .  Maurice  him- 
self seconded  their  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the 
Landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such  an  extravagant 
proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion which  it  deserved.  The  Landgrave,  in  return 
to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his  treachery  and  in- 
gratitude towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so 
deeply  indebted  j  he  treated  with  contempt  his  af- 
fectation of  executing  the  Imperial  ban,  which  he 
could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  un- 
constitutional and  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  issued  ;  he  besought  him  not  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  forget 
the  obligations  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  be- 
tray the  Protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which 
out  of  Germany,  even  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Pope  himself,  was  the  great  object  of  the  pre- 
sent war*.  ' 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  He  in* 
from  pursuing  his  plan  by  reproaches  or  arguments.  7*^^*^* 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour,  of  the 
what  he  had  hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  and  dis-  saxo*ny. 
simulation.     Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  infe-  Novem. 
rior  to  his  subtlety  in  contrivance.     Having  assem-  ^^^' 
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BOOK  bled  about  twelve  thousand  meti,  he  suddenly  in- 
VIII.     v^ded  one  part  of  the  Electoral  provinces,  while 

^^4^  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed  of  Bohemians 
and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in 
tw6  sharp  encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which 
the  Etector  had  left  to  guard  his  country ;  and,  im- 
proving these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  Electorate,  except  Witt  em - 
bergj  Gotha,  atrd  Eisenach,  which  being  places  of 
considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news 
of  these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached  the  Imperial 
and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satisfac- 
tion with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  important  consequences,  was 
expressed  by  eveiy  possible  demonstration  of  joy. 
The  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror. 
The  name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execra- 
tion, as  an  apostate  from  religion,  a  betrayer  of  the 
German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sa- 
cred and  natural  ties.  Every  thing  that  the  rage  or 
invention  of  the  party  could  suggest,  in  order  to 
blacken  and  render  him  odious ;  invectives,  satires, 
and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  Qf  their 
preachers,  together  with  the  rude  wit  of 'their  au- 
thors, were  all  employed  against  him  ;-^— while  he, 
confiding  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised, 
as  if  bis  actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious 
justification,  published  a  manifesto,  containing  the 
same  frivolous  reasons  for  his'  conduct,  which  he 
had  formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states, 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  Landgrave*". 
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The  Elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Mau-  book 
rice's  motions,  proposed  to  return  home  with  his  y  ^     '  ^ 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  the  deputies     1546. 
of  the  league,  assem)}led  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him,  J^®^^**' 
at  that  time,  to  remain  with  the  army,  and  to  pre-  make 
fer  the  ^success  of  the  common  cause  before  the  se-  of  I^a>m- 
curity  of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  suffer-  modation 
ings  and  complaints  of  his  subjects  increased  so^ipperori 
much,  that  he  discovered  the  utmost  impatience  to 
set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression 
of  Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians, 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  that  licentious  and 
merciless  species  of  war  which  was  tliought  lawful 
against  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came, 
the  wildest  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire 
of  the  Elector  was  so  natural  and  so  warmly  urged, 
that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  army, 
durst  not  refuse  their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever 
to  grant  it.     In  this  perplexity,  they  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the  Brenz, 
in  order  ta  consult  their  constituents.     Nor  were 
they  less  at  a  loss  what  to  determine  in  this  press- 
ing emergence.     But,  after  having  considered  se- 
riously the  open  desertion  of  some  of  their  allies  ; 
the  scandalous  lukewarmness  of  others,  who  had 
hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war ;  the 
intolerable  load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence 
upon  such  members  as  were  most  zealous  for  the 
cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements  ;  the 
ill  success  of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign 
aid ;  the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign ; .  the  ri- 
gour of  the  season ;  together  with  the  great  numbe^* 
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R  o  o  K  of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the 
t2^^\.  service  on  that  account ;  they  concluded  that  no- 
1546.  thing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  bringing  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by 
attacking  the  Imperial  army,  or  an  accommodation 
of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a  treaty. 
Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now 
oppressed  the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose 
what  was  iTiost  feeble  and  unmanly,  empowering  a 
minister  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  pro- 
pound overtures  of  peace  ,in  their  name  to  the  Em- 
peror, 
w^ich  he  No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  con- 
federacy, which  had  so  lately  threatened/ to  drive 
him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make  the 
first  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than,  concluding 
their  spirit  to  be  gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken, 
he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a  conqueror ; 
and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would 
not  hear  of  a  negotiation,  but  upon  condition  that 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  should  previously  give  up 
himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  dispo- 
sal'^. As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  ignominious 
could  have  been  prescribed,  even  in  the  worst  situ^ 
ation  of  their  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  pro- 
position should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was 
rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than  subdued. 
But  though  they  refused  to  submit  tamely  to  the 
Emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue  the 
only  plan  which  could  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union  of 

"  Hortensius,  ap.  Scard.  ii.  4S5. 
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their  trbopa  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  ren-  BOOK 
dered  the  confederacy  formidable,  and  had  more  ij^^\. 
than  once  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  think  of  quit-     1546^ 
ting  the  field,  they  inconsiderately  abandoned  this 
advantage,  which,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Sax- 
ony, would  still  have  kept  the  Emperor  in  awe  ; 
and  yielding  to  the  Elector's  entreaties,  consented  Thetroopf 
to  his  proposal  of  dividing  the  army.     Nine  thou-Jedtlcr 
sand  men  were  left  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  separate. 
order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free 
eities  of  Upper   Germany ;  a   cotisiderable  body 
marched  with  the  Elector  towards  Saxony ;  but  the 
greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders 
into   their    own    countries,    and    were  dispersed 
there°. 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated  the  con-  Almost  all 
federacy  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  terror  ;  and  the  bcrsTnt" 
members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed  part  of  submit  to 
a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  pei-or." " 
own  security,  began  to  tremble  when  they  reflected 
that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Emperor's  vengeance.     Charles  did 
not  allow  them  leisure  to  recover  from  their  con- 
sternation, or  to  form  any  new  schemes  of  union. 
As  soon  as  the  confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put 
his  army  in  motion ;  and  though  it  was  now  the 
"depth  of  winter,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns 
in  which  the  Protestants  had  left  garrisons,  imme- 
diately opened  their  gates.    Norlingen,  Rotenberg, 
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BOOK  and  Hall,  Itiiperial  cities,  submitted  soon  afkr. 

4.  ^^^\j  Though  Charles  could  not  prevent  the  Elector  from 
1546.  levying,  as  he  retreated,  large  contributions  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  P,  this  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  submission  of  Ulm,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Suabia,  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set 
of  deserting  the  common  cause,  the  rest  of  the 
members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow  it, 
and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start 
of  them  in  returning  to  their  duty,  should,  on  that 
account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The  Elector 
Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
professions  of  neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously, 
sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred  horse,  a  body 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to 
their  strength,  |)ut  great  enough  to  render  him 
guilty  in  the  eye^  of  the  Emperor,  made  his  ac? 
knowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The 
inhabitants  of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  in^ 
stances  of  apostasy,  expelled  the  brave  Schertel  out 
of  their  city,  and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the 
Emperor  was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

The  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  though  among  the 

*  '  first  who  had  offered  to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue 
for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  and,  even  after  this  mor^ 
tifying  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty*^. 
1647.  Memmingen,  and  other  free  cities  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former 
associates,  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  th^ir 
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owfl  safety  by-throwing  themselves  on  the  Emperor's  B  o  o  K 
mercy.     Strasburg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,     ^^*'* 
cities  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  danger,  disco- 
vered no  greater  steadiness  than  those  which  lay 
more  exposed .  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately  so  power- 
ful as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces, 
and  was  dissolved  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ; 
hardly  any  member  of  that  forniidable  combination 
now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  Elector  and  Land- 
grave, to  whom  the  Emperor,  having  from  the  be- 
ginning marked  them  out  as  victims  of  his  ven- 
geance, was  at  no  pains  to  offer  terms  of  reconci-   ' 
liation.     Nor  did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  The  rf- 
him  a  generous  and  unconditional  pardon.     Con- ^^5U.ij,jjg 
scious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  imposed 
with  haughtiness  and  rigour.     All  the  Princes  in  Empw-or. 
person,  and  the  cities  by  their  deputjes,  were  com- 
pelled to  implore  mercy  in  the  humble  posture  of 
supplicants.  As  the  Emperor  laboured  under  great 
difficulties  from  the  want  of  money,  he  imposed 
heavy  fines  upon  them,  which  he  levied  with  most 
rapacious  exactness.     The  Duke  of  Wurtemburg 
paid  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  the  city  of 
Augsburg  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  Ulm  an 
hundred   thousand ;  Frankfort   eighty   thousand ; 
Memmin^en  fifty  thousand  ;  and  the  rest  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abilities,  or  their  different  degrees 
of  guilt. .    They  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce 
the  league,  of  Smalkalde ;  to  furnish  assistance,  if 
required,  towards  executing  the  Imperial  ban  against 
the  Elector  and  Landgrave ;  to  give  up  their  artil- 
j^ry  and  warlike  stores  to  the  Emperor ;  to  admit 
garrisons  into  their  principal  cities  and  places  of 
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BOOK  strength ;  and,  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  sU 
^^^^'     ttmtion,  to  expect  the  final  award  which  the  Empe-* 


ror  should  think  proper  to  pronounce  when  the  war 
came  to  an  issue  ^  But,  amidst  the  great  variety 
of  articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he,, 
iji  conformity  to  his  origmd  plan,  took  care  that 
nothing  relating  to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or 
overawed,  that,  forgetting  the  zeal  which  had  so 
long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitous  only  abouib 
their  own  safety,  without  venturing  to  insist  on  9, 
point,  the  mention  of  which  they  saw  the  Emperor 
avoiding  with  so  much  industry.  The  inhabitants 
of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble  efforts  to 
procure  a  promise  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  were  checked  so  severely  by  the 
Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  from 
their  demand. 

The  Elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  issued  against 
him  by  the  Pope^  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being 
now  required  by  the  Emperor  to  submit  to  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church,  this  virtuous  and  disinterested 
prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  mi- 
series of  war  on  his  own  account,  voluntarily  re- 
Jan.  25.  signed  that  high  dignity.  With  a  moderation  be- 
coming his  age  and  character,  he  chose  to  enjoy 
truth,  together  with  the  exercise  of  his  ii'eligion,  in 
the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather  than  to  dis- 

'  Sleid  411,  &c.    Thuan.  lib.  iv.  p.  125.    Mem.  de  Ribier, 
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turb  sociiety  by  engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  book 
Btru^le  in  order  to  retain  his  office*.  s*Z!!!L^ 

During  these  transactions,  the  Elector  of  Saxony     1547. 
seiotdied  the  frontiers  of  his  country  unmolested.  ^®  5™. 

^  tor  returns 

As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the  to  Saxony^ 
ermy  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  ""^^J^l 
not  only  recovered  possession  of  his  own  territories  fession  of 
but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which, 
l>eing  towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  sud- 
denly reduced.     Maurice,  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  dispatched 
courier  after  courier  to  the  Emperor,  representing 
his  dangerous  situation,  and  soliciting  him  with  th^ 
most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to 
his  relief.     But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  pre- 
scribing terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as 
were  daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it 
sufficient  to  detach  Albert  Marquis  of  Brandenburg- 
Anspach  with  three  thousand  men  to  his  assistance. 
Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer, 
was  unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  Elector,  who 
killed  many  of  his*  troops,  dispersed  the  remainder, 
and  took  him  prisoner'.      Maurice  continued  as 
much  exposed  as  formerly ;  and  if  his  enemy  had 
known  how  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
sented-itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate 
and  unavoidable.     But  the  Elector,  no  less  slow 
^nd  dilatory  when  invested  with  the  sole  command, 
than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  authority 

•-  Sleid.  4 1 8.     Thuan.  lib.  iv.  1 28. 
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BOOK  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof  of  military  ac* 
>  ^^^^i  tjvity  but  in  this  enterprise  against  Albert.    Instead 
1647.     of  marching  directly  towards  Maurice,  whom  the 
defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly  alarmed,  he  inconside^ 
rately  listened  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  which 
his  artfal  antagonist  proposed  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  amuse  him^  and  to  slacken  the  vigour 
of  his  operations. 
The  Em-        Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  Emperor  s  af- 
vente/^^"  ^^^^^9  ^^at  he  could  not  march  instantly  to  the  relief 
from  at-    of  his  ally.     Soon  after  the  separsttion  of  the  confe* 
the  Eiec  derate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  bur- 
tor  and      ^gj^  ^f  maintaining  a  superfluous  number  of  troops, 
gi'8ve.       had  dismissed  th^  Count  of  Buren  with  his  Fle- 
mings^, imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Ger^ 
mans,  together  with  the  Papal  forces,  would  be 
fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  degree  of  vigour  that  yet 
remained  among  the  members  of  the  league.     But 
Paul,  growing  wise  too  late,  began  now  to  discern 
the  imprudence  of  that  mtesure,  from  which  the 
more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  dissulide  him.     The  rapid  progress  of  the  Impe- 
rial arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  had  broken 
a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powr 
erful,  opened  his  eyes  at  length,  and  made  him  not 
'  only  forget  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  expected 
from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but 
placed  in  the  strongest  light  his  own  impolitic  con- 
duct^ in  having  contributed  towards  acquiring  for 
Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power,  as 
\\'ould  enable  him,  after  oppressing  the  liberties  of 

,  ^  ^  Avila^  83.  6.    Mem,  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  592. 
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Germany,  to  give  law  with  absolute  authority  to  all  b  o  o  K 
the  states  of  Italy.     The  moment  that  he  perceived  v— ,^^^^ 
his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.     Without     1^7. 
giving  the  Emperor  any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  recalls  his 
orderfed  Farn^se,  his  grandsoil,  to  return  instantly '''"°P^* 
to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
at  the  same. time  recalled  the  licence  which  he  had 
granted  Charles,  of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  a 
large  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.     He  was 
not  destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  de- 
sertion of  his  ally.     The  term  of  si3^  months,  during 
which  the  stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force,  was  now  expired;  the  league,  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  their  alliance  had  been  framed, 
seemed  tp  be  entirely  dissipated ;   Charles,  in  all 
his  negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which 
had  submitted  to  his  will,  had  neither  consulted  the 
Pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  arty  share 
in  the  vast  contributions  which  he  had  raised.     He 
had  not  even  made  any  provision  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  or  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,    which  were  Paul's  chief  induce- 
ments to  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  church  so  libe- 
rally in  carrying  on  the  war.     These  colours,  how- 
ever specious,  did  not  conceal  froni  the  Emperor 
that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  true  motive  of 
the  Pope's  conduct.     But,  as  Paul's  orders  with 
regard  to  the  march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  per- 
emptory than  unexpected,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  retreat.  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  against 
his  treachery,  in  abandoning  him  so  unseasonably, 
while  he  was  prosecuting  a  war  undertaken  in  obe- 
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BOOK  dience  to  the  Papal  injunctions^  and  from  which^  if 
^  ^"^'     successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would 
^^4^  redound  to  the  church.     To  complaints  he  added 
threats  and  expostulations.     But  Paul  I'emained  in- 
flexible ;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards 
the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  in  an  elaborate  memo* 
rial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he  dis- 
covered new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alie- 
nation from  the  Emperor,  together  with  a  deep- 
rooted  dread  of  his  power  ^.     Charles,  weakened  by 
the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army, 
which  was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number 
of  g:arrisons  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  throw  into 
the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  necessary 
to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could 
venture  to  march  in  person  towards  Saxony. 
A  conjpi-       The  hme  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not 
overturn    ^^^e  failed  of  attracting  such  multitudes  of  soldiers 
the  go-      into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 

vernment  ,  .  t  •  i       •  t 

of  Genoa,  now  subject  to  his  authonty,  as  must  have  soon  put 
him  in  a  condition  of  taldng  the  field  against  the 
Elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of  a 
conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  revolu- 
tions which  that  event,  extremely  mysterious  in  its 
first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obliged  him 
to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in 
Germany,  until  he  had  fully  discovered  its  source 
and  tendency.  The  form  of  government  which  had 
been  established  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  when  An- 
drew Doria  restored  liberty  to  his  country,  though 
calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  dis- 

'  F.  Paul,  208,    Pallavic.  par.  ii.  p.  5.    Thuati.  126. 
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seiltions»  and  received  at  first  with  eager  apfMToba*  book 
tion,  did  not,  after  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,  v-I!!!L/ 
give  univarsal  satisfaction  to  those  turbulent  and    1^7. 
factious:  republicans.    As  the  entire  administration 
of  affairs  was  now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of 
noble  families,  many,  envying  them  that  pre-emi« 
nence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  go-  The  object 
vernment,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  gp^^j^tj^j"" 
and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinterested  virtue 
of  Doria,  and  admired  his  talents,  not  a  few  were 
jealous  of  that  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  councils  of  the  commonwealth.  His,  age,  how- 
ever, his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  af- 
forded ample  security  to  his  countrymen  that  he 
would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain  the  close  of 
his  days  by  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric, 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  life 
to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influence  which  in 
his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would 
prove  destructive,   if  usurped  by  ahy  citizen  of 
greater  ambition  or  less  virtue.     A  citizen  of  this 
dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pre- 
tensions, and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Gian- 
netino  Doria,  whom  his  grand-uncle  Andrew  de- 
stined to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed 
likewise  at  being  his  successor  in  power.     His 
temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing  to  such 
a  degree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one 
born  to  reign,  was  altogether  insupportable  in  the 
citizen  of  a  free  state.    Th^  more  sagacious  among 
the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the 
enemy  of  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  in- 
debted to  his  uncle; — ^while  Andrew  himself,  blinded 
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)3  0  o  K  by  that  violent  and  lindiscerning  affection  which 
^^^^'  ^  persons  in  advanced  lige  often  contract  for  the 
J 647.  younger  members  of  their  family,  set  no  bounds 
to  the  indulgencewith  which  he  treated  him ;  seem- 
ing less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  free- 
dom of  the  common wealtl^  than  to  aggrandise  that 
undeserving  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or 
whatever  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  adroir 
nistration  in   the   commonwealth,  these  circum- 
stances might  have  occasioned,  they  would  havef 
ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing  more  than  mur- 
Fiesco       murings  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco, 
Lavagna    Count  of  Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  disgust, 
the  head    had  uot  been  encouraged   by  it  to  attempt  one 
spiracy.^  '  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history .*    That 
young  nobleman,  the  richest  and.  most  illustrious 
subject  in  the  republic,  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  qualities  which  uin  upon  the  hui;nftn 
heart,  which  command  respect,  or  secure  attach- 
ment.    He  was  graceful  and  majestic  in  his  per- 
.  son  ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  genero- 
sity that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  strangers ;  of  an  in- 
sinuating address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing 
affability.     But  under  the  appearance  of  these  vir- 
tues; which  seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and 
adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  disposi- 
•     tions  which  mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  \rt 
the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspiracies — an  in^ 
satiable  and  restless  ambition,    a  courage  unac- 
quainted with  fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  sub-" 
ordination.     Such  a  temper  could  ill  brook  that 
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station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  BOOK 
Republic ;  and  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  ^'"' 
elder  Doria  had  acquired,  he  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  he- 
reditary possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various 
passions,  preying  with  violence  on  his  turbulent  and 
aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturn- 
ing that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  intri^es 
this,  he  thought  at  first  of  forming  a  connexion  JJJ^^  v^^P^ 
with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French  the  conspi- 
ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  rfter  expelling  Doria,  '**^"' 
together  with  the  Imperial  faction^  by  his  assists 
ance,  he  offered  to  put  the  republic  once  more  uhder 
the  protection  of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return 
for  that  service  to  be  intrusted  with  the  principal 
share  in  the  administration  of  government.  But 
having  communicated  his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen 
confidants,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  Ver- 
rina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  desperate  for- 
tune, capable  alike  of  advising  and  executing  the 
most  audacious  deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnest- 
ness against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
moat  imminent  danger,  while  he  allowed  another 
to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted 
him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre-eminence  in 
his  country,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  illus- 
trious birth,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  would  be  raised  by  the  zeal  bi  his 
friends.  This  discburse  opened  such  great  pro- 
spects to  Fiesco,  and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that, 
abandoning  his  own  plan,  he  eagerly  adopted  that  of 
Verrina.     TTie  other  persons  present,  though  sen- 
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BOOK  ^ible  of  tlie  liazardous'  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
^^11^'  J  did  not  choose  to  condemn  what  their  patron  had 
1647.     «o  warmly  approved-     It  was  instantly  resolved,  in 
this  dark  cabal,  to  asisassinate  the  two  Dorias,  as 
well  as  the  principal  persons  of  their  party,  to  over- 
turn the  established  system  of  government,  and  to 
place  Fiasco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  Time, 
/  however,  and  preparations  were  requisite  to  ripen 
such  a  design  for  execution ;  and  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  it  his 
chief  care  to  guard  against  every  thing  that  might 
betray  his  secret^  or  create  suspicion. '  The  disguise 
lie  assumed,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetra- 
ble.    He  seemed  to  be  abandoned  entirely  to  plea- 
sure and  dissipation  •     A'perpetual  gaiety,  diversi- 
fied by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  apiusements  in  which 
persons  of  his  age  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  en- 
grossed, in  appearance,  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
thoughts.     But  amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation, 
he  prosecuted  his  plan  with  the  most  cool  atten- 
tion, neither  retarding  the  design  by  a  timid  he- 
sitaticm,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  ex- 
cess  of  impatience.     He  continued  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  though 
without  communicating  to  him  his  real  intentions, 
that  by  his  means  he  might  secure  the  protection 
of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.     He  entered 
into  a  close   confederacy  with  Farnese  Duke  of 
Parma,  who  being  disgusted  with  the  Emperor  for 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  that  duchy, 
was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  that  tended  to 
diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to  ruin  a  family 
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SO  implicitly  devoted  to  bim   a$  that  of  Doria.  book 
Being  sensible  that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  ac-  ^^^' 
quisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  ought  chiefly     1547^ 
to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  Pope, 
who  probably  was:  not  unacquainted  with  the  design 
which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not  disapprove  of  it- 
Under  colour  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  galleys  to 
sail  on  a  cruise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only  as* 
sembled  a  good  number  of  his  own  vassals,  but 
eng£^ed  in  his  service    many  bold  adventurers, 
Whom  the  truce  between  the  Emperor  and  Solyman 
had  deprived  of  their  usual  occupation  and  sub- 
sistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  important  steps, 
he  preserved  so  admirably  his  usual  appearance  of 
being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and  amusement, 
atid  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two 
Dorias,  as  imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and 
unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but  deceived  Gian- 
netino,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  inten- 
tions, was  more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others. 
So  many  instruments  being  now  prepared,  nothing 
remained  but  to  strike  the  Wow.  Various  consul- 
tations were,  held  by  Fiesco  with  his  confidants,  in 
order  to  settle  the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the 
greatest  certainty  and  effect.  At  first,  they  pro- 
posed ta  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adhe- 
rents, during  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the 
principal  ehui*ch ;  but  as  Andrew  was  often  absent 
from  religious  solemnities,  on  account  of  his  great 
age^  that  design  was  laid  aside.  It  was  then  con- 
certed that  Fiesco  should  invite  the  uncle  and  ne- 
phew, with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had  marked 
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BOOK  out  as  victims,  to  his  house ;  where  it  would  be  easjr 
V  ,y|^^\>  to  cut  them  off  at  once  without  danger  or  resistance ; 
1547.  but  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
the  day  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary 
likewise  to  alter  this  plan .  They  at  last  determined 
to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  found  difficult 
to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  of  January  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  enterprise.  The  time  was  chosen 
with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  Doge  of  the  former 
year  was  to  quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  his  successor  could  not 
be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  republic  re- 
mained during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy, 
and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  dignity. 
The  con-        The  momiug  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in 

spirators        •  •^-        v«    i?  •       i  •  i  ^t 

asiembie  visitmg  his  friends,  passmg  some  hours  among  them, 
to  execute  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Do- 
nas with  his  usual  marks  of  respect,  and,  surveying 
their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the  attention 
natural  in  his  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the 
perfect  security  in  which  they  remained,  without 
the  least  foresight  or„dread  of  that  storm  which  had 
been  so  long  a-gathering,.  and  was  now  ready  to 
burst  over  their  heads.  From  their  palace  he  has- 
tened to  his  own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The 
gates  had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all 
persons,  without  distinction,  were  allowed  to  enter ; 
biit  strong  guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered 
no  one  to  return.     Verripa,  meanwhile,  and  a  few 
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persons  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  BOOK 
after  conducting  Hesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  ^  ^"'' 
of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with     1547, 
as  little  noise  as   possible,  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  patron, 
invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  disgusted  with  the  admini-  . 
stration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination  as  well 
as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government. 
Of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the 
palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were 
assembled  ;  the  rest^  astonished  at  finding,  instead 
of  the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with 
armed  men,  and  apartments  filled  with  the  instru- 
ments of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mixture 
of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  Fiesco's 
and  agitation,  Fiesco  appeared.  With  a  look  full  ti!^ns*^o" 
of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  them. 
the  persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them  that 
they  were  not  now  called  to  partake  of  the  plea- 
sure of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in  a  deed  of 
valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  im- 
mortal renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes  the  exor- 
bitant as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of  the  elder 
Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  Emperor  to  a  family  more  devoted 
to  him  than  to  their  country,  was  about  to  enlarge 
and  to  render  perpetual.  *•  This  unrighteous  do- 
minion,'* continued  he,  •'  you  have  it  now  in  your 
power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish  the  freedom  of 
your  country  on  a  firm  basis.  The  tyrants  must 
be  cut  off.     I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  mea- 
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BOOK  sures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates  are  numerous. 

^^^\,  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors,  if  necessary. 
1547.  Happily,  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been 
provident.  Their  insolent  contempt  of  their  coun- 
trymen has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity 
which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  dis- 
cern, as  well  as  sagacious  to  guard  against,  the  ven- 
geance which  they  deserve.  They  will  now  feel  the 
blow  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be 
nigh.  Let  us  then  sally  forth,  that  we  may  deliver 
our  country  by  one  generous  eflFort,  almost  unac- 
companied with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.'* 
These  words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour 
which  animates  the  mind  when  roused  by  great  ob- 
jects, made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience. 
Fiesco's  vassals,  ready  to  execute  whatever  their 
master  should  command,  received  his  discourse 
with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  for- 
tunes were  desperate,  the  licence  and  confusion  of 
an  insurrection  afforded  an  agreeable  prospect. 
Those  of  higher  rank,  and  more  virtuous  senti- 
ments, durst  not  discover  the  surprise  or  horror  with 
^hich  they  were  struck,  at  the  proposal  of  an  enter- 
prise no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious ;  as  each  of 
them  imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  saw  himself  surrounded  by  persons 
who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per- 
petrate the  greatest  crime.  With  one  voice,  then, 
all  applauded,  or  feigned  to  applaud,  the  under- 
taking. 

His  inter-       Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  as- 

his  wife,     sociates,  before  he  gave  them  his  last  orders,  he 
hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his 
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wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  bouse  of  Cibo,  whom  he  b  o  o  k 
loved  with  tender  afFeetion,  and  whose  beauty  and  ^^^'* 
virtue  rendered  her  Worthy  of  his  love.  The  iioise  1547 
of  the  armed  men,  who  crowded  the  cotirt  and' 
palace,  having  long  before  this  reached  her  ears, 
she  concluded  some  hazardous  enterprise  to  t)e  in 
hand,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husbatid.  He  found 
her  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ;  and 
as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep  his  design  con- 
cealed, he  informed  her  of  what  he  had  undeftakefi. 
The  prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  Well  as 
danger  completed  her  agony ;  and  foreboding  im- 
mediately in  her  mind  the  fatal  issue  of  it,  she  en- 
.  deavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  de- 
spair, to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her  with 
hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess 
of  tenderness  had  unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it 
could  not  shake  his  resolution.  "  Farewell !"  he 
cried,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment ;  "  you  shall 
either  never  see  me  more,  or  you  shall  behold,  to- 
morrow, every  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  al-  They  al- 
lotted each  his  proper  station  ;  some  were  appoint-  Jl     ® 
ed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
principal  streets  or  places  of  strength :  Fiesco  re- 
_served.f6r  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  where 
Doria's  galleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief    v 
importance,  and' of  greatest  danger.     It  was  now 
midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  security  of 
peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous. 
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BOOK  desperate,  and  well-armed,  rushed  out  to  execute 
1  *^^^j  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  of  the  gates  with- 
1547.  out  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  got  pos- 
session of  others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  sol- 
diers on  guard.  Verrina,  with  the  galley  which  had 
been  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or  little  harbour,  where 
Dorians  fleet  lay.  All  possibility  of  escape  being 
cut  off  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they 
were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  unrigged  and  dis- 
armed, but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  the  slaves 
chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was 
now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all  the  streets  re- 
sounding with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty.  At 
that  name,  so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the 
lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the  conspirators. 
The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  asto- 
nished or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  securing  them  from 
pillage.  At  last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene 
of  violence  and  confusion  reached  the  palace  of 
Doria ;  Giannetino  started  immediately  from  his 
bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few 
attendants,  and  hurried  towards  the  harbour.  The 
gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to  pass, 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  who, 
the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  The 
same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria, 
if  Jerome  de  Fiesco  had  executed  his  brother's  plan,^ 
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and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  attack  him  in  b  o  o  K 
his  palace :  but  he,  from  the  sordid  consideration  ^^^  V- 
of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the  con-  15477 
fusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance,  An- 
drew got  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  death,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  danger ;  and,  moimting  on  horseback, 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  con- 
sternation, a  few  senators  had  the  courage  to  as- 
semble in  the  palace  of  the  republic^.  At  first, 
some  of  the  most  daring  among  them  attempted  to 
rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to  attack  a  body  of 
the  conspirators  ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all 
agreed  that  nothing  now  remained,  but  to  treat 
with  the  party  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  De- 
puties were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what 
were  the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  sa- 
tisfied, or  rather  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he 
should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  Cause  of 
empowered  to  negotiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  *^®^^ ""' 
was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  every  thing 
had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his 
victorious  companions,  he  heard  some  extraordinary 
uproar  on  board  the  Admiral's  galley.  Alarmed 
at  the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break 
their  chains,  and  over-power  his  associates,  he  ran 
thither ;  but  the  plank  which  reached  from  the 
shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  preci- 
pitately. Being  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  very  moment 

y  II  palazzo  della  Si^orlu. 
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BOOK  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  of  every 
v^l^^'  J  thing  that  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verriiia 
1547.  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident,  and 
foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed 
it  with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a 
few  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Nor  was  it  difficult, 
amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion. of  the  night,  to 
have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators 
■  should  have  put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
spirators. All  their  hopes  of  this  were  disconcerted 
by  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when 
the  deputies  of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother, 
the  Count  of  Lavagna,  that  they  might  make  their 
proposal  to  him,  replied  with  a  childish  vanity, — 
"  I  am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  be- 
longs, and  with  me  you  must  treat.'^  These  words 
discovered  as  well  to  his  friends  as  to  his  enemies 
what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which 
might  have  been  expected  upon  both.  The  depu- 
ties, encouraged  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which 
could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might 
turn  to  their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  a  new  tone,  suitable  , 
to  the  change  in  their  circumstances,  and  made 
high  demands.  While  they  endeavoureds  to  gain 
time  by  protracting  the  negotiation,  the  rest  of  the 
senators  were  busy  in  assembling  their  partisans, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  the 
palace  of  the  republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man  whom 
they  adored  and  trusted,  arid  placing  no  confidence 
in  Jerome,  a  giddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die 
away,  and  their  arms  fall  from  their  hands.     That 
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profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  con-  book 
spiracy  had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  con-  ^^|"'^ 
tributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its  success,  proved  1547. 
now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader 
was  gone ;  the  greater  patt  of  those  who  acted 
under  him,  knew  not  his  confidants,  and  were 
strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There 
ivas  no  person  among  them  whose  authority  or 
abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  Fiesco's  place,  or 
to  finish  his  plan  ;  after  having  lost  the  spirit  which 
animated  it,  life  and  activity  deserted  the  whole 
body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their 
houses,  hoping  that  amidst  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  and  might  re- 
main unknown.  Others  sought  for  safety  by  ^ 
timely  retreat ;  and  before  break  of  day,  most  of 
them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  city,  which, 
but  a  few  hours  before,  was  reg^dy  to  acknowledge 
them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa  ;  Tranqumi- 
not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen  ;  few  marks  of  the  ^^J^^^*^" 
violence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  conspi-  Genoa, 
rators  having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more 
noise  than  bloodshed,  and  gained  all  their  advan- 
tages by  surprise,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms. 
Towards  evening,  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the 
city,  being  met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received 
him  uith  acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  disgrace 
as  well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  were  fresh 
in  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  his  kinsman  . 
still  before  his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as 
well  as  magnanimity,  that  the  decree  issued  by  the 
senate  against  the  conspirators  did  not  exceed  that 
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BOOK  just  measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for  the 
^  ^^"'  support  of  government,  and  was  dictated  neither 
^^4^  by  the  violence  of  resentment  nor  the  rancour  of 

revenge**. 
The  Em-  After  taking  the  necessary  precautions  for  pre* 
aSmied  at  vcnting  the  flame,  which  was  nojv  so  happily  ex- 
this  con-  tinguished,  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the 
Emperor,  to  give  him  a  particular  detail  of  what 
had  happened,  and  to  beg  his  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the 
hereditary  estate  of  the  Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome 
had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unex- 
pected. He  could  not  believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold 
or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted  such 
an  enterprise  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  from 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  Being  informed  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that 
the  Pope  could  not  be  ignorant  of  a  measure  which 
his  son  had  countenanced.  Proceeding  from  this 
to   a  further   conjecture,    which    Paul's  cautious 

*  Thuan.  93.  Sigonii  Vita  Andreae  Dorise,  1 196.  La  Con- 
juration du  Comte  de  Fiesque,  par  Cardin.  de  Retz.  Adrian! 
Istoria^  lib.  iii.  369.  Folietae  Conjuratio  Jo.  Lud.  Fiesci,  ap. 
Graev.  Thes.  Ital.  i.  883. 

"^  It  is  remarkable^  that  Cardinal  de  Retz^  at  the  age  of 
eight^en>  composed  a  history  of  this  conspiracy^  containing 
such  a  discovery  of  his  admiration  of  Fiesco  and  his  enterprise, 
as  renders  it  not  surprising  that  a  minister^  so  jealous  and  dis- 
cemiHg  as  Richelieu,  should  be  led,  by  the  perusal  of  it,  to 
predict  the  turbulent  and  dangerous  spirit  of  that  young  Ec- 
clesiastic.    Mem.  de  Retz,  torn.  i.  p.  13. 
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maxims  of  policy  in  other  instances  rendered  ex-  b  O  o  K 

tremely  probable,  he  concluded,  that  the  French  ^^^' 

King  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design ;     1547^ 

and  he  began  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  might 

again  kindle  the  flame  of  war  which  had  raged  so 

long  in  Italy.     As  he  had  drained  his  Italian  terri-  tuspends 

tories  of  troops  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  tions^n*^ 

was  altogether  unprovided  for  resisting  any  hostile  Oermany. 

attack  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  first  appearance 

of  danger,  he  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest 

part  of  his  forces  for  its  defence.     In  this  situation 

of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  imprudent 

in  the  Emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against 

the  Elector  until  he  should  learn  with  some  degree 

of  certainty  whether  such  a  scene  were  not  about 

to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power 

to  keep  the  field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose 

him. 
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BOOK  r  I  iHE  Emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions 
'^-       JL    of  the  Pope  and  French  King  did  not  proceed 
75477^  from    any  imaginaiy    or  ill-grounded   suspicion. 
Francis,    Paul  had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of 
of  the       his  jealousy  and  enmity.     Charles  could  not  hope 
poweVand  ^^^  Francis,  after  a  rivalship  of  so  long  continu- 
success,     ance,  would  behold  the  great  advantages  which  he 
had  gained  over  the  confederate  Protestants,  with- 
out feeling  his  ancient  emulation  revive.     He  was 
not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.     Francis  had  ob- 
served the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with  deep  con- 
cern ;  and  though  hitherto  prevented,  by  circum- 
stances which  have  been  mentioned,  from  interpo- 
sing in  order  to  check  them,  he  was  now-convinced 
that,  if  he  did  not  make  some  extraordinary  ind 
timely  effort^  Charles  must  acquire  such  a  degree  of 
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power  as  wonld  enable  him  to  give  law  to  the  rest  book 
of  Europe.     .This  apprehension,  which  did  not  take  ^  '^' 
its  rise  from  the  jealousy  of  rivalship  alone,  but  was     1547/ 
entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  age,  sug- 
gested various  expedients  which  might  serve  to  re- 
tard the  course  of  the.  Emperor's  victories,  and  to 
form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as 
might  put  a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  negotiates 
in  Germany  to  employ  all  their  address  in  order  to  pr^^^est- 
revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to  pre-  ants; 
vent  them  fi'om  submitting  to  the  Emperor.     He 
made  liberal  offers  of  his  assistance  to  the  Elector 
and  Landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  zea- 
lous as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  whole 
body  ;  he  used  every  argument,  and  proposed  every 
advantage,  which  could  either  confirm  their  dread 
of  the  Emperors  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to 
imitate  the  inconsiderate  credulity  of  their  asso- 
ciates,  in  giving  up  jtheir  religion   and  liberties 
to  his  disposal*     While  hg  took  this  step  towards 
continuing  the  civil  war  wliich  raged  in  Germany, 
he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies 
against  the  Emperor.     He  solicited  Solymah  towithSoiy- 
seize  this  favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Hun-  "*"*"' 
gary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the  troops  ne- 
cessary for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the  army 
against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.     He  ex- 
horted the  Pope  to  repair,  by  a  vigorous  and  sea- 
sonable effort,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
in  contributiug  to  raise  the  Emperor  to  such  a  for-  -  -^ 

midable  height  of  power.    Finding  Paul,  both  from  with  the 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  Venetians; 
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B  o  o  K  of  its  consequences,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen 
^^'      to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed  himself  of  this  fa- 


vourable disposition  which  the  Pontiff  began  to  dis- 
cover, as  an  argument  to  gain  the  Venetians.     He 
endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  nothing  could 
save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and 
servitude,  but  their  joining  with  the  Pope  and  him, 
in  giving  the  first  beginning  to  a  general  confederacy, 
in  order  to  humble  that  ambitious  potentate,  whom 
they  had  all  equal  reason  to  dread* 
with  the        Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  in  the 
Denmark  southem  courts,  he  turned  his  attention  next  to- 
and  Eng-   ^rarJs  thosc  iu  the  north  of  Europe.     As  the  |Cing 
of  Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended 
with  the  Emperor,  Francis  imagined  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be 
highly  acceptable  to,  him ;  and,  lest  considerations  of 
caution  or  prudence  should  restrain  him  from  join- 
ing in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these,  by  offer- 
ing him  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to 
his  son''.     As  the  ministers  who  governed  England 
in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly  declared 
themselves  converts   to  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
fornlers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Henry's 
death  to  lay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intolerant 
bigotry  had  forced  them  to  assume^  Francis  flat* 
tered  himself  that  their  zeal  would  not  allow  them 
to  reniain  inactive  spectators  of  the  overthrow  and 
destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith 
with  themselves.     He  hoped  that,  notwithstanding 
the  struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and 

a  Mem.  de  Ribier^  i,  600.  606. 
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the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  book 
Scots,  he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take      '^" 
part  in  the  common  cause**. 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expe- 
dients, and  exerted  himself  with  such  extraordinary 
activity,  to  rouse  the  diiferent  states  of  Europe 
against  his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended 
on  himself  alone.  He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of 
his  dominions ;  he  collected  military  stores ;  he 
contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable 
body  of  men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable 
order ;  he  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  Elector 
and  Landgrave  ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  neces- 
sary towards  <3ommencing  hostilities,  on  the  short- 
est warning,  and  with  the  greatest  vigour^ 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  TheEmpe- 
the  putting  so  many  instruments  in  motion,  did  [^aiSmed 
not  escape  the  Emperor's  observation.  He  was 
early  informed  of  Francis's  intrigues  in  the  several 
courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his  domestic  prepa- 
rations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  interruption  a 
foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  designs  in  Germany, 
he  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  that  event.  The . 
danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as  unavoidable 
as  it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well- 
directed  ambition  of  Solyman,  and  that  he  always 
chose  the  season  for  beginning  his  military  enter- 
prises with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which 
he  conducted  them.  The  Pope,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe,  wanted  not  pretexts  to  justify  a 
rupture,   or  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.     He 

»  Me^n.  de  Ribier,  635.  <=  Ibid.  593. 
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'^'      by  expressing  a  joy  altogether  unbecoming  the  head 


of  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  accountof  the  advan- 
tage whichtheElector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Al- 
bert of  Brandenburg ;  and  as  he  was  now  secure  of 
finding,  in  the  French  King,  an  ally  of  sufficient 
power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity^.  The 
Venetians,  Charles  was  well  assured,  had  long  ob- 
served the  growth  of  his  power  with  jealousy,  which, 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France, 
might  at  last  quicken  their  slow  councils,  and  over- 
come their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and  Eng- 
lish, it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be 
disgusted,  as  well  as  strong  motives  to  act  against 
him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active  emula- 
tion of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the 
soul  iand  mover  of  any  confederacy  that  could  be 
formed  against  him ;  and,  as  that  monarch  had  af- 
forded protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to 
Marseilles  upon  the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspi- 
racy, Charles  expected  every  moment  to  see  the 
commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy, 
of  which  he  conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to 
have  been  only  the  prelude, 
entertains  But  while  He  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense 
tiwdecH^- ^^^  solicitude,  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
ing  state  of  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  escaping  the  danger, 
health.  The  French  King's  health  began  to  decline,  A 
disease,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  inconsiderate 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  preyed  gradually  on  his  consti- 

^  Mem.  de  Ribier,  torn.  i.  637. 
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tution.  Tlie  preparations  for  war,,  ^s  well  as  tlie  book 
negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  began  to  Ian-  ^ 
guish,  together  with  the  monarch  who  gave  spirit  1547^ 
to  both.  The  Genoese,  during  that  interval,  re-  March. 
duced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner, 
and  putting  him  to  death,  together  with  his  chief 
adherents,  extinguished  all  remains  of  the  conspi- 
racy.  Several  of  the  Imperial  cities  in  Germany, 
despairing  of  timely  assistance  from  France,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Emperor.  Even  the  Landgrave 
seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  Elector,  and  to 
bring  matters  to  a  speedy  accommodation,  on  such 
terms  as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  mean  time, 
dharles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  dis- 
temper, which  was  to  decide  whether  he  must  relin- 
<]uish  all  other  schemes,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
resisting  a  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  JEu- 
rope  against  him,  or  whether  he  might  proceed  to 
invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  or  fear  of 
danger. 

The  good  fortune,  so  remarkably  propitious  to 
bis  family,  that  some  historians  have  called  it  the 
Star  of  the  House  of  Austria ^  did  not  desert  him 
on  this  occasion.    Francis  died  at  Kambouillet,  on  Death  of 
the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  \^^^, 
age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign.     During  tions  on 
twenty-eight  years  of  that  time,  an  avowed  rival-  racter  wki 
ship   subsisted   between   him   and  the  Emperor,  "y*J»**ip 
which  involved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but  Charles. 
the    greater    part    of    Europe,    in    wars,    which^ 
were  prosecuted  with  more  violent  animosity,   and 
drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had  been  knowp 
in  any  former  period.    Many  circumstances  contri- 
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position  of  interest,  heightened  by  personal  emula- . 
tion,  and  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injuries, 
but  by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  what- 
ever advantage  one  seemed  to  possess  towards  gain- 
.  ing  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other. 
The  Emperor's  dominions  were  of  greater  extent, 
the  French  King's  lay  more  compact ;  Francis  go- 
verned his  kingdom  with  absolute  power ;  that  of 
Charles  was  limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of 
authority  by  address  ;  the  troops  of  the  former  were 
more  impetuous  and  enterprising  ;  those  of  the  lat- 
ter better  disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue. 
Ilie  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two  monarchs  were 
as  different  as  the  advantages  which  they  possessed, 
and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  be- 
tween them.  Francis  took  his  resolutions  sud- 
denly, prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth,  and 
pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  most  adven- 
turous courage ;  but  being  destitute  of  the  perse- 
verance necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he  often 
abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  tht*  vigour  of 
pursuit,  from  impatience,  and  sometimes  from  le- 
vity. Charles  deliberated  long,  and  determined 
with  coolness  ;  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he 
adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither 
danger  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him  aside 
from  the  execution  of  it^  The  success  of  their  en- 
terprises was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  was.  uniformly  influenced  by  it.  Francis, 
by  his  impetuous  , activity,  often  disconcerted  the 
Emperor's  best  laid  schemes  ;  Charles,  by  -a  more 
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calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  his  designs,  checked  boo  k 
the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career^  and  baffled  br  re- 
pulsed his  most  vigorous  efforts.  The  former,  at 
the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in 
upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
carried  all  before  him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he 
saw  the  force  of  his  rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered 
in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but  made 
new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's 
attempts  towards  conquest,  whatever  promising 
aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  conducted  to  an 
happy  issue ;  many  of  the  Emperor's  enterprises, 
even  after  they  appeared  desperate  and  impracti- 
cable, terminated  in  the  most  prosperous  manner. 
Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  un- 
dertaking; Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
its  turning  to  his  advantage. 

The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit 
and  reputation  has  not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government,  or  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success 
of  their  undertakings;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those 
monarchs  ^ho  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the  temple 
of  Fame,  than  either  his  talents  or  performances 
entitle  him  to  hold.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed 
to  many  different  circumstances.  The  superiority 
which  Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia, 
and  which  from  that  period  he  preserved  through 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  was  so  manifest,  that 
Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  grow- 
ing dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  the  other 
powers,  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally 
arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  resist- 
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1^  '_  ^  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable  to  them 
1547,  all.  The  characters  of  Princes,  too,  especially 
among  their  contemporaries,  depend  not  only  upon 
their  talents  for  government,  but  upon  their  quali* 
ties  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many 
errors  conspicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  and  domes- 
tic administration,  was  nevertheless  humane,  bene- 
ficent, generous.  He  possessed  dignity  without 
pride  ;  affability  free  from  meanness ;  and  courtesy 
exempt  from  deceit. .  All  who  had  access  to  him, 
and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privi- 
lege, respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with 
his  personal  qualities,  his  subjects  forgot  his  de- 
fects as  a  monarchy  and,  admiring  him  as  the 
most  accomplished  and  amiable  gentleman  in  his 
dominions,  they  hardly^murmured  at  acts  of  mal- 
administration, which,  in  a  Prince  of  less  engaging 
dispositions,  would  have  been  deemed  unpardon* 
able.  This  admiration,  however,  must  have  been 
temporary  only,  and  would  have  died  away  with  the 
courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  the  illusion  arising  frona 
his  private  virtues  must  h^ve  ceased,  and  posterity 
would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct  with  its 
usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumstance  pre- 
vented this,  and  his  name  hath  been  transmitted 
to  posterity  ;vith  increasing  reputation  •  Science 
and  the  arts  had  ^  that  tin^e  made  little  progress 
in  France.  They  were  just  beginning  to  advance 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  they  had  revived, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  seat.  Francis 
took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and 
vied  with  Leo  himself  in  the  zeal  and  munificence 
with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He  invited  learned 
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men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  fami  -  book 
liarly,  he  employed  them  in  business,  he  raised 
them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured  them  with 
his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone 
to  complain  when  denied  the  respect  to  which  they 
conceive  themselves  entitled,  than  apt  to  be  pleased 
when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  con- 
sider as  their  due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed 
in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactor,  and  strained  their 
invention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity,  in  pa- 
negyric. Succeeding  authors,  warmed  with  their 
descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty,  adopted  their  en- 
comiums, and  even  added  to  them.  The  appella- 
tion of  Father  of  Letters  bestowed  upon  Francis, 
hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred  among  historians ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  im- 
piety to  uncover  his  infirmities,  or  to  point  out  his 
defects.  Thus  Francis,  notwithstanding  his  infe- 
rior abilities,  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charles.  The  good  qualities 
which  he  possessed  as  a  man,  have  entitled  him  to 
gres^ter  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts 
of  a  more  capable  but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  Effects  of 
the  state  of  Europe.  Charles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  death. 
of  government  and  command,  had  now  to  contend 
only  with  younger  monarchs,  vjho  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  worthy  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  who 
had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all 
those  different  struggles.  By  this  event,  he  was 
.eased  of  all  disquietude,  and  was  happy  to  findthat 
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B  o  o  K  he  might  begin  with  safety  those  operations  against 
^  •  the  Elector  of  Saxony  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
1547.  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew  the  abilities  of 
Henry  II.j  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of 
France,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father, 
and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so  much  occupied  foe 
some  time  in  displacing  the  late  King's  ministers, 
whom  he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious 
demands  of  his  own  favourites,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  dread,  either  from  his  personal  efforts,  or  from 
any  confederacy  which  this  unexperienced  Prince 
could  form. 
Charles  But  as  it  was  uncertain  how  lonff  such  an  intei-val 
against  of  Security  might  continue,  Charles  determined  in- 
theEiector  gtautly  to  improve  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
April  13.  Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  niaFch  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the 
Papal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Fie-" 
mings,  had  so  much  diminished  his  army,  that  six- 
teen thousand  men  were  all  he  could  assemble. 
With  this  inconsiderable  body  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  what 
degree  of  authority  he  should  possess  from  that  pe- 
riod in  Germany :  but  as  this  little  army  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian  bands,  he 
did  not^  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the 
decision  of  chance ;  and  even  with  so  small  a  force 
he  had  reason  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  The  Elector  had  levied  an  army  greatly 
superior  in  number ;  but  neither  the  experience  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  nor  the  abilities  of  his  offi- 
cers, were  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Em- 
peror.     The  Elector,   besides,  had  already  been 
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guilty  of  an  error,  which  deprived  him  of  all  the  ad-  book 
Vantage  which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  su-      '^' 
periority  in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have     15477 
occasioned  his  ruin.     Instead  of  keeping  his  forces 
united,  he  detached  one  great  body  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junc-  . 
tion  with  the  malecon tents  of  that  kingdom,  and 
cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what  remained  in 
different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
Emperor  would  make  the  first  impression,  vainly 
imagining  that  open  towns,  xvith  small  garrisons, 
might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  Emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Processor 
Saxony,  and  attacked  Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  ^"^  *'*'"''• 
impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the  Elector  had 
taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in 
that  town  surrendering  without  resistance;  and 
those  in  all  the  other  places  between  that  and  the 
Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the 
Imperialists  approached.  Charles,  that  they  might 
not  recover  from  the  panic  with  which  they  seemed 
to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment.  . 
The  Elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Meissen,  continued  in  his  wonted  state  of  fluctu- 
ation and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  un- 
determined, in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near, 
and  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  resolutions. 
Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with 
the  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  detachments  which  he 
had  called  in  were  able  to  join  him.  At  other 
times,  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous, 
seeming  to  adopt  the  more  prudent  counsels  of 
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^^  the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifi- 
jmtT  cations  of  Wittemberg,  where  the  Imperialists 
could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvantage^ 
and  where  he  might  wait  in  safety  for  the  succours 
which  he  expected  from  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
and  the  Protestant  cities  on  the  Baltic.  Without 
fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  delibe- 
rated anew ;  and,  after  much  hesitation,  adopted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  ac- 
ceptable to  feeble  minds  incapable  of  deciding. 
He  left  a  detachment  at  Muhlberg  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that 
place ;  and,  advancing  a  few  miles  with  his  main 
body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
according  to  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  his  sub- 
sequent motions. 
Passes  the  Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly, 
*'  arrived  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhlberg.  The 
river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in 
breadth,  above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid, 
and  the  bank  possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher 
than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  how- 
ever, by  all  these  obstacles,  he  called  together  his 
general  officers,  and,  without  asking  their  opinions, 
communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  attempting 
next  morning  to  force  his  passage  over  tjie  river, 
and  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  come 
up  with  them.  They  all  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  bold  resolution ;  and  even  the  Duke 
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of  Alya^  though  naturally  daring  and  impetuous,  book 
and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  his  impa-  ,.  /^^  m 
tience  to  crush  his  rival  the  Elector,  remonstrated     1547. 
earnestly  against  it.     But  the  Emperor^  confiding 
in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no  re* 
gard  to  their  arguments,  and  gaye  the  orders  ne* 
cessary  for  executing  his  design. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Ita« 
Han  foot  marched  towards  the  river,  and  began  an 
incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  op* 
posite  bank,  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by 
a  martial  ardour  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  enemy, 
rushed  into  the  stream,  and,  advancing  breast-high, 
fired  with  a  more  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  ef- 
fect. Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a  bridge  of  boats 
was  b^un  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry ;  and  a  pea- 
sant having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavalry 
through  the  river  by  a  ford  with  which  he  was  well  ^ 
acquainted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
these  operations,  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery 
which  they  had  erected  ;  but  as  a  thick  fog  covered 
all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they  could  not 
take  aim  with  any  certainty,  and  the  Imperialists 
suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Saxons 
being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
they  set  on  fire  some  boats  which  had  been  collected 
near  the  village,  and  prepared  to  retire.  The  Impe- 
rialists perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stripped  themselves,  and  holding  their  swords  with 
their  teeth,  swam  across  the  river,  put  to  flight  such 
of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  tq  oppose  them,  saved 
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'^'      complete  their  own  bridge,  and,  by  this  spirited  and 


successful  action,  encouraged  their  companions  no 
less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a 
foot  soldier  behind  him,  began  to  enter  the  river, 
the  light  horse  marching  in  the  front,  followed  by 
the  men  at  arms,  whom  the  Emperor  led  in  person, 
mounted  on  a  Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sump- 
tuous habit,  and  carrying  a  javelin  in  his  hand. 
Such  a  numerous  body  struggling  through  a  great 
river,  in  which,  according  to  the  directions  of  their 
guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make  several  turns, 
sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes 
swinuning,  presented  to  their  companions,  whom 
they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and 
interesting^.  Their  courage  fit  last  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any  symptom  of 
.  fear,  when  the  Emperor  shared  in  the  danger  no 
less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that 
they  reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  ad-^ 
vanced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the  troops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their 
good  fortune,  and  despising  an  enemy  who  had 
neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  might  have  been 
done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of 
their  superior  numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a 
certain  victory. 
IH  conduct  During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily 
Elector,     consumcd  much  time,  the  Elector  remained  inae-^ 

<*  Avila,  115  a. 
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live  in  his  camp ;  and  from  an  infatuation  which  BOOK 
appears  to  be  so  amazing,  that  the  best-informed  ^  ^^'  ^  j 
historians  impute  it  to  the  treacherous  arts  of  his  I54f. 
generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelligence, 
he  would  not  believe  that  the  Emperor  had  passed 
the  river,  or,  could  be  so  near  at  hand  ^.  Being  con- 
vinced, at  last  of  his  fatal  mistake,  by  the  .concur- 
ring testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for 
retreating  towards  Wittemberg.  But  a  German 
army,  encumbered  as  usual  with  baggage  and  artil- 
lery, could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They 
had  just  begun  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of 
the;  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the  Elector  saw  an 
engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less  Battle  of 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he  made 
the  disposition  for  battle  with  the  greatest  presence 
of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner ;  taking 
advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than  his 
own.  The  Emperor,  likewise  ranged  his  men  in 
order  as  they  came  up,  and,  riding  along  the  ranks, 
exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious  words  to  do 
their  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that 
the  two  armies  advanced  to  the  charge.  As  the 
day,  which  had  hitherto  been  dark  and  cloudy,  hap- 
pened to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
circumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  different 
parties  corresponding  to  4he  tone  of  their  minds. 
The  Saxons,  surprised  and  disheartened,  felt  pain 


*  Camerar.  ap.  Freher.  iii.  493.     Struv.  Corp.  Hist.  Germ. 
1047.  1049. 
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B  o  o  K  at  being  exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy  ; 
'^'  the  Imperialists,  being  now  secure  that  the  Protest- 
ant forces  could  not  escape  from  them,  rejoiced  at 
the  return  of  sunshine,  as  a  certain  presage  of  vic- 
tory. The  shock  of  battle  would  not  have  been 
long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which  the 
Elector  displaye4a  together  with  the  activity  which 
he  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certain,  and 
cut  off  all  possibility  of  hesitation,  had  not  revived 
in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  They  re- 
pulsed the  Hungarian  light-horse  who  began  the  at- 
tack, and  received  with  firmness  the  men  at  arms 
who  next  advanced  to  the  charge;  but  as  these  were 
the  flower  of  the  Imperial  army,  were  commanded 
by  experienced  officers,  and  fought  under  the  Em- 
peror's eye,  the  Saxons  soon  began  to  give  way  j 
and  the  light  troops  rallying  at  the  same  time  and 

The  Eiec-  falling^  on  their  flanks,  the  fii£:ht  became  general.   A 

tor  defeat-  '  p  o 

ed,  and     small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the 
taken  pri-  Elector  had  fought  in  person,  still  continued  to  de- 

soner.  o  r  »  ^ 

fend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  save  their 
master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but  being  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  the  Elector  wounded  in  the 
face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  perceiving  all  re- 
sistance to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner. 
He  was  conducted  immediately  towards  the  Empe- 
ror, whom  he  found  just  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full  exulta- 
tion of  success,  and  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  officers  upon  this  complete  victory  obtained 
by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  .such  an  un- 
fortunate and  humbling  situation,  the  Elector's  be- 
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havkmr  was  equally  magnanimous   and   decent,  book 
Sensible  of  his  condition,  he  approached  his  con-  ..,'  '  m 
queror  without  any  of  the  suUenness  or  pride  which     1547. 
would  have  been  improper  in  a  captive ;  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean 
submission  unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he 
held  among  the  German  Princes.     "The  fortune 
of  war,**  said  he,  "  has  made  me  your  prisoner,  most 

gracious  Emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated ^' 

Here  Charles  harshly  interrupted  him :  "And  am  I  His  hmh 
then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  be  Emperor  ?  Charles  b^he  Em- 
of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  rne.  P^^r. 
You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."     At  these 
words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly  with  an  haughty 
air.     To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  ex- 
pressions still  more  ungenerous  and  insulting.  The 
Elector  made  no  reply ;  but,  with  an  urtaltered  coun- 
tenance, which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor 
dejection,  accompanied  the  Spanish  soldiers  ap- 
poii^ted  to  guard  him  ^ 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  Imperialists  only  Charles's 
fifty  men.     Twelve  hundred  of  the  Saxons  were  Jf i^f^^J* 
killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number  victory, 
taken  prisoners.     About  four  hundred  kept  in  a 
body,  and  escaped  to  Wittemberg,  together  with 
the  Electoral  Prince,  who  had  likewise  been  wound- 
ed in  the  action.  After  resting  two  days  on  the  field 
of  battle,  partly  to  refresh  his  army,  and  partly  to 
receive  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent  towns,  which 

'  Sleid.  Hist.  426.  Thuan.  136.  Hortensius  de  Bello  Ger- 
man, ap.  Scard.  vol.  ii.  498.  Descript.  Piignae  Muhlberg.  ibid, 
p.  509.    P.  Heuter.  Rer.  Austr.  lib.  xii.  c,  13.  p.  298. 
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BOO  Kvvere  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  by  submit- 
^    ^^'  ^  ting  to  his  will,  the  Emperor  began  to  move  to- 
1647.     wards  Wittemberg,  that  he  might  terminate  the 
war  at  once  by  the  reduction  of  that  city.    The  un- 
fortunate Elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  tri- 
umph, and  exposed  every  where,  as  a  captive,  to  his 
own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  aiRicting  to 
them,  who  both  honoured  and  loved  him  ;  though 
the  insult  was  so  far  from  subduing  his  firm  spirit, 
that  it  did  not  even  ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity 
and  composure  of  his  mind. 
Invests  As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the 

berg.  "  electoral  branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not  be 
taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty, 
the  Emperor  marched  thither  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch, hoping  that,  while  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  his  victory  was  still  recent,  the  inhabit- 
ants might  imitate  the  example  of  their  countiy- 
men,  and  submit  to  his  power,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves, 
the  Elector's  wife,  ji  woman  no  less  distinguisshed 
by  her  abilities  than  lier  virtue,  instead  of  aban- 
doning herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her 
husband's  misfortune,  endeavoured,  by  her  example 
as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate  the  citizens. 
She  inspired  them  with  such  resolution,  that,  when 
summoned  to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous 
answer,  warning  the  Emperor  to  behave  towards 
their  Sovereign  with  the  respect'  due  to  his  rank, 
as  they  were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  was  still  a. prisoner,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  treated  the  Elector.     The 
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spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength  book 
of  the  cityj  seemed  now  to  render  a  siege  in  form  iJ^^V* 
necessary*     After  such  a  signal  victory,  it  would     1547. 
have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  Emperor  was  destitute 
of  every  thing  requisite  for  carrying  it  on.     But 
Maurice  removed  all  difficulties,  by  engaging  to  f  ur** 
nish  provisions^  artillery,  amnxunition,   pioneers^ 
and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.     Trusting  to 
this^  Charles  gave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  be- 
fore the  town.     It  quickly  appeared^  that  Maurice*s 
eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions^ 
which  he  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms 
against  jiis  kinsman,  and  deserting  the  Protestant 
cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 
|>ower  to  perform.    A  battering  train  was,  indeed^ 
carried  safely  down  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wit« 
temlif^ ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his 
own  territories  arid  the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  Count 
]Vfansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Electoral 
.troops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores,,  and  dispersed  a  band  of 
pioneers  destifiedfor  the  service  of  the  Imperialists. 
This  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and 
convinced  the  Emperor,  diat  as  he  could  not  rely 
on  Maurice's  ptomtses,  recourse  ought  to  be  had 
to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain 
method  of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  Elector  was  in  his  hands,  and  The  Cm^ 
Charles  was  ungenerous  and  hard-hearted  enough  g^^^ 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to, make  an  ex-  ^•■J™'*** 
periment  whether  he  might  not  bring  about  bis  Elector* 

VOL.  in.  ^ 
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IB  o  o  K  design,  by  working  upon  the  tenderness  of  a  wife 
^^V  ^  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  children  to^ 
J  547.     wards  their  parent.     With  this  view  he  sunamoned 
Sybilla  a  second  time  to  open  the  gates,  lettihg  her 
know  that,  if  ^he  again  refused  to  comply,  the 
Elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obsti* 
nacy .    To  convince  her  that  this  was  not  an  empty 
threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate 
trial.     The  proceedings  against  him  were  as  irrc* 
gular  as  the  stratagem  was  bslrbarous.     Instead  of 
consulting  the  states  of  the  Empire,  or  remitting 
the  cause  tb  any  court,  which,  according  to  the 
German  constitution,  might  have  legally  taken  cog- 
nizance of/the  Elector's  cnme,  he  subjected  the 
greatest  Prince  in  the  Empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  court-martial  composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelenting  Duke  of  Alva^ 
a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided. 
May  10.     This  Strange  tribunal  founded  its  charge  upon  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been  issued  against 
the  prisoner  by  the  sole  atithority  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  destitute  of  every  legal  formality  which 
could   render  it    valid.     But    the  oourt^martiaH 
presuming  the  Elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  hini 
to  suffer  death  by  being  beheaded.     This  decree 
was  intifnated  to  the  Elector  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  playing  at  ehess  with  Ernest  of  Bruns- 
The  Eiec-  wick,  his  fellow-prisoucr.  He  paused  for  a  moment^ 
.iMHdiS*^^  though  without  discovering  any  symptom  either  of 
surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  tW^ 
'.irregularity  as  well  as  injustice  of  the  Empei^or'S 
^ proceedings :-7-"  It  is  easy;"  continued  hfe,  "to 
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Ciomprdiend  his  scheme.  I  must  die,  because  Wit-  book 
temberg  will  not  surrender ;  and  I  shall  lay  down  ^* 
my  life  with  pleasure,  if,  by  that  sacrifice,  I  can 
preserve  the  dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  to 
my  posterity  the  inheritance  which  belongs  to  them. 
Would  to  God,  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect 
my  wife  and  children  more  than  it  intimidates  me ; 
and  that  they,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to 
a  life  already  too  long,  may  Aot  renounce  honours 
and  territories  which  they  were  born  to  possess  ^  !**  * 
He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  chaU 
I^iged  to  continue  the  game.  He  played  with  his 
usual  attention  and  ingenuity ;  and,  having  beat  Er^ 
nest,  expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is  con> 
monly  felt  on  gaining  such  victories.  After  this, 
he  wididrew  to  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might 
employ  the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exer- 
cises as  were  proper  in  his  situation^. 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  compo-  The  dis- 
«ure,  that  the  account  of  the  Elector's  danger  was  J^?|  ^^  ^*' 
received  in  Wittemberg.  Sybilla,  who  had  sup- 
ported with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's 
misfortunes  while  she  imagined  that  they  could 
reach  no  further  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  ter- 
ritories, felt  all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  hts 
life  was  threatened.  Solicitous  to  save  that,  she 
despised  every  other  consideration  ;  and  was  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  an  in- 
censed conqueror.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dube 
of  Cleves,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Mau- 
rice, to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated 

«  Thuan.  i.  142.  ^  Struvii  Corpus,  1050. 
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BOOK  the  true  modves  of  bis  violent  proceedings  against 
^'      the  Elector,  interceded  warmly .  with  him  to  spare 


his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  to  do  so  merely 
by  compassion  for  his  sister,  and  regard  for  his 
brother-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded  the  uni- 
versal reproach  that  they  would  incur,  if,  after  hav- 
ing boasted  so  often  of  the  ample  security  which 
the  Emperor  had  promised  them  with  respect  to 
their  religion,  the  first  effect  of  their  union  with 
him  should  be  the  public  execution  of  a  Prince, 
who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the  most  zealous 
protector  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Maurice,  in  par- 
ticular, foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of 
-detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and  could  never  hope  to 
govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he  were  considered 
by  them  as  accessory  to  the  death  of  his  nearest 
kinsman^  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  possession 
of  his  dominions. 
His  trea-  While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited 
Chlrief,by  Charlcs,  with  the  naost  earnest  importunity,  not  to 
which  he   exccute  the  sentence:  Sybilla,  and  his  children, 

surrenders         .         i    i       -ni  '      /  » 

theEieo-  conjurcd  the  Elector^  by  letters  as  well  as  messen- 
^"** '      gers,  to  scruple  at  no  concession  that  would  ex- 
tricate him  out  of  the  present  danger,  and  deliver 
them  from  their  fears  and  anguiish  on  his  account. 
The  Emperor,  perceiving  that  the  expedient  which 
he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the  effect  that  he  in- 
tended, fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and 
'  allowed  himself  to  soften  into  promises  of  clemency 
and  forgiveness,  if  the  Elector  would  show  himself 
.worthy  of  his  favour  by  submitting  to  reasonable 
terms.     The  Elector,  on  whom  the  consideration 
of  wBat  he  might  suffer  himself  had  made  no  im- 
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pression,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife  whom  book 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his      *^' 
family.     In  compliance  with  their  repeated  solici-     1547/ 
tations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodation,  May  19. 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  rejected  with  dis* 
dain.     The  chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  re- 
sign tKe  Electoral  dignity,  as. well  for  himself  as  for 
his  posterity,  into  the  Emperor  s  hands,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  entirely  at  his  pleasure*;  that  he  should 
instantly  put  the  Imperial  troops  in  possession  of 
the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  he  should 
set  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ran- 
som ;  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  refor- 
mation the  Emperor  should  make  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  court;  that  he  should  renounce  all 
'leagues  against  the  Emperor  or  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ and  enter  into  no  alliance,  for  the  future,  in 
which  they  were  not  comprehended.     In  return  for 
these  important  concessions,  the  Emperor  not  only 
promised  to  spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and 
his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha  and  its  territories, 
together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand 
florins,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Electorate ; 
and  likewise  to  grant  him  a  sum  in  ready  moiley  to  , 
be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Even  and  r«-   , 
these  articles  of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mor-  ^rfsonel. 
tifying  condition  of  his  remaining  the  Emperor's 
prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life*.     To  the  whole, 
Charles  had  subjoined,  that  he  should  submit  to 

'  Sicid.  427.    Thuan.  i.  142.     Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.  i?. 
p.  11.333. 
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BOOK  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  council  with  regard  to 
J^-      the  controverted  points  in  religion.  But  the  Elector^ 
^^4^  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the 
objects  which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dear-* 
est  and  most  valuable,  was  inflexible  with  regard  to 
this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  to  make ,  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to 
be  truth,  or  persuade  him  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
Maurice        As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of 
sessioifof "  Wittemberg,  the  Emperor  fulfilled  his  engagements 
the  Kec-   iq  Maurice;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
minions,    deserted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  having  contri- 
buted with  such  success  towards  the  dissolution  of 
the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession  of 
that  city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
Electorate.  It  was  not  without  reluctance,  however, 
that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice ;    the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate,  in  its 
usual  manner^  upon  his  ambitious  mind,  suggest* 
ing  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  family,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  retaining  of  Saxony  would  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most consequence.     But  as  this  scheme  was  not 
\then  ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to 
disclose  it ;   nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or 
prudent  to  offend  Maurice,  at  that  juncture,  by  such 
a  manifest  violation  of  all  the  promises  which  had 
seduced  him  to  abandon  big  natural  allies. 
Negotia-        The  Landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still 
the  Land-  1"  arms ;  and,  though  now  left  alone  to  maintain  the 
grave.       Protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor  contemp- 
tible enemy.     His  dominions  were  of  considerable 
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extent;  his  subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  the  Re«  b  .0  o  k 
formation ;  and  if  he  could  have  held  the  Impe-  ^^ 
rialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  1547/ 
from  a  {mrty  whose  strength  was  still  unbroken^ 
4vhose  uBion  as  well  as  vigour  might  return,  and 
which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,- on  be- 
ing e£fectual]y  supported  by  the  King  of  France^ 
The  Landgrave  thought  not  of  any  thing  so  bold  or 
adventurous;  but  being  seized  with  the  same  con- 
sternation which  had  taken  possession  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of  procur- 
ing favourable  terms  from  the  Emperor,  whom  he 
'Viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  there  was  a 
.necessity  of  submitting.  Maurice  encouraged  this 
lame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnifying,  on  the  one 
Jbiiand,  tjje  Emperor's  power;  by  boasting,  on  the 
other,  Ofo-14^.  own  interest  with  his  victorious  ally«; 
and  by  rjppf^^j^ng  the.  advantageous  conditions 
which  fl^^\]^, jfi^i^  i^il  of  obtaining  by  his  inter- 
cession for  a  friend,  whom  he  was  so  solicitous  to 
•sAve.  Sometimes  the  Landgrave  was  induced  to 
^place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises, 
-that  he  was  impatient  to; bring  matters  to  a  final 
^acconimodation*  Qjn  other  occasions,  the  Empe- 
ipor's  exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the 
•scruples  of  decency  nor  the  maxims  of  justice,  to- 
gether with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which  he 
rhad  given  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  came  so  full  into  his  thoughts,  and  made  such 
,ar lively  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke  off  ab- 
ruptly the  ifi^otiations  which  he  had  begun ;  seem- 
,ipg  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  mor6  prudent  to 
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BOOK  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms,  than  to  confide 

^   ^^  ^  in  Charles's  generosity.     But  this  bold  resolution, 

1547.     which  despair  had  suggested  to  an  impatient  spirit 

fretted  by  disappointments,  was  not  of  long  con* 

tinuance.     Upon  a  more  deliberate  survey  of  th6 

enemy's  power,  as  well  as  his  own  weakness,  hi^ 

doubts  and  fears  returned  upon  him,  and  together 

with  them  tlie  spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire 

of  accommodation. 

Tilt  condU     Maurice  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  acted 

'^^"y  as  mediators  between  him  and  the  Emperor;  and 

the  Ei^r     g^f^gj.  all  that  the  former  had  vaunted  of  his  influ- 

^^''  ence,  tfie  conditions  prescribed  to  the  Landgrave 
were  extremely  rigorous.  The  articles  with  regard 
to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknow- 
ledging  the  Emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to. 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  were  the  same 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Besides  these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  per-* 
son  and  territories  to  the  Emperor;  to  implore  for 
pardon  on  his  knees;  to  pay  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  crowns  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
t)iewar;  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  all  the 
towns  in  his  dominions  except  one ;  to  oblige  the 
garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor ;  to  allow  a  free  pfissage 
through  his  territories  to  the  Imperial  troops  as  of- 
ten as  it  shall  be  demanded ;  to  deliver  up  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  to  the  Emperor ;  to  set 
at  liberty,  without  ransom,  Henry  of  Brunswidc, 
together  with  the  other  pri  soners  whom  he  had  taken 
during  the  war ;  and  neither  tq  take  arms  himself, 
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nor  to  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  serve  against  book 
the  Emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future*^.  ^^ 

The  Landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  1547*" 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  as  they  contained  no  ^  ^J^^ 
stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  nuts, 
was  to  be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  Em» 
peror's  mercy.  Necessity,  however,  compelled  him 
to  give  his  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had  as* 
sumed  the  haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  con- 
queror,  ever  since  the  reduction  of  Saxony,  insisted 
on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  permit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  pre* 
scribed,  that  could  in  any  degree  limit  the  fulness 
of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  from  behaving  as  he 
saw  meet  towards  a  Prince  whom  he  regarded  as 
absolutely  at  his  disposal.  But  though  he  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  Landgrave,  on 
such  a  footing  of  equality,  as  to  suffer  any  article 
to  be  inserted  among  those  which  he  had  dictated 
to  him,  that  could  be  considered  as  a  formal  stipu- 
lation for  the  security  and  freedom  of  hi3  person ; 
he,  or  his  ministers  in  his  name,  gave  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  such  full  satiafection 
with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  assured  the 
Landgrave,  that  Charles  would  behave  to  him  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  the  Duke  of  Wur« 
temberg,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had 
made  his  submission,  to  return  to  his  own  terri«> 
tori^.  Upon  finding  the  Landgrave  to  be  still 
possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  Empe- 
f  of  s  intentions,  and  unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ami? 

V  Sleid.  430.    Thuap.  I.  iv,  14(?, 
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^^      concern  a^  bis  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  boad> 
254^  signed  by  ihem  both,  containing  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatsoever  was  of- 
"    .      fered  to  his  person,  during  his  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves 
jto  his  sons^  and  remain  in  their  hands  to  be  treated 
by  diem  in  the  same  mai(mer  as  the  Emperor  sliould 
treat  him^ 
He  repairs ,    TMs, ,  together  With  the  indispensable  oblijgatioA 
p^riai  "*"  ^f  performing  what,  was  contained  in  the  articles 
court.       Qf  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and 
«3cruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  get  over  them. 
He  repaired,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  Imperial  camp 
at  Halle  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance  occui;red 
which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  pare- 
«ence,  in  order  to  make  his  public  submission  to 
Ithe  Emperor,  a  copy  of  the  ai* tides  which  he  ha3 
approved  of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that 
he  might.ratify  them  anew.     Upon  perusing  thena, 
he  perceived  that  the  Imperial  ministers  had  added 
two  new  articles.;  one  importing,  that  if  any  'dispute 
should  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  iormes 
conditions,  the  Emperor  should  have  the  ri^t ,  of 
putting  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  .thought 
most  reasonable;  the  odier,  that  the  Land^ave  was 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.     This  unworthy  artffifce,  calcu- 
lated to  surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles 
to  which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assentr 

» 

*  Du  Mont  Coij»  Diplom.  iv.  p.  .11.  336. 
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iiig,  by  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  wlien  his  b  o  o  ^ 
mind  ^  engrossed    and    disquieted    with    the     «;^ 
thoughts  of  that  humiliating  ceremony  which  he     1647*^ 
had  to  perform^  filled  the  Landgrave  with  indigna* 
tion,  and  m^ule  him  break  out  inio  all  those  violent 
esqpressions  of  rage  to  which  his  temper  was  prone. 
With  some  difficulty,  the  Elector  of  Brandenbui^ 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  lejngth  on  the  Emperor^s 
ministers  to  drop  the  former  article  as  unjust,  and 
to  explain  the  letter  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
agree  to  it  without  openly  renouncing  tl>e  Protest^ 
ant  religion. 

This  obstacle' being  surmounted,  the  Landgrave  The  man- 
was  impatient  to  finish  a  ceremony  which,  how^h^chthe 
mortifjring  soever,  had  been  declared  necessary  to-  Emperor 
wards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  Emperor  was  him. 
seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
the  ftinces  of  the  Empire,  among  whom  was  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  lately  the  Landgrave's  prisoner,  and 
now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spectator  of 
his  humiliation.  The  Landgrave  was  introduced 
with  great  solemnity,  and,  advancing  towards  the 
throne,  fell  upon  his  knees'.  His  chancellor,  who 
walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  nias- 
ter's  command,  a  paper  which  contained  an  hum- 
ble confession  of  the  crime  whereof  he  had  been 
guilty ;  an  acknowledgertient  that  he  had  merited 
on  that  account  the  most  severe  punishment;  an 
absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  dominions 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  Emperor's  pleasure ;  a  sub- 
missive petition  for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which 
were  founded  entirely  on  the  Emperor's  clemency ; 
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BOOK  ftnd  it  concluded  with  promises  of  bdiaving^  for  the 
^   ^  J  future,  like  a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty 
1547*     And  obedience  would  be  confirmed,  and  would  even 
derive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  gratittide 
which  must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heart. 
While  the  chancellor  was  reading  this  abject  decla- 
ration, the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on 
the  unfortunate  Landgrave;  few  could  behold  a 
Prince,  so  powerful  as  well  as  high  spirited,  siiing 
for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  without 
'     being  touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving 
serious  reflections  arise  in  their  minds  upon  the  in-* 
stability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.     The 
Emperor  viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  an 
haughty  unfeeling  composure ;  and,  preserving  a 
profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his 
secretaries  to  read  his  answer ;  the  tenour  of  which 
was.  That  though  he  might  have  justly  inflicted  on 
him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crinies  de- 
served, yet,  prompted  by  his  own 'generosity,  mov- 
ed by  the  solicitations  of  several  Princes  in  behalf 
of  the  Landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential 
acknowledgements,  he  would  not  deal  with  him  ac- 
cording to  the  rigour  of  justice,  and  would  subject 
him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  had  already  subscribed.     The  mo- 
ment the  secretary  had  finished,  Charles  turned 
away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the  unr 
happy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconr 
cilement.  He  did  not  even  desire  him  to  rise  from 
his  knees ;  which  the  Landgrave  having  ventured 
to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  Emperor 
with  an  intention  to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering  hm^ 
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self  that»  his  guilt  being  now  fally  expiated,  he  B  o  o  K 
might  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  Elec-  ^' 
tor  of  Brandenburg,  perceiving  that  this  familiari- 
ty would  be  offensive  to  the  Emperor,  interposed, 
and  desired  the  Landgrave  to  go  along  with  him 
and  Maurice  to  the  Duke  of  Alva*s  apartments  in 
the  castle* 

He  was  received  and  entertuned  by  that  noble-  He  u  de- 
man  with  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  such  a  prisoner, 
guest.     But  after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
play,  the  Duke  took  the  Elector  and  Maurice  aside, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  Emperor's  orders, 
that  thie  Landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  that 
place  under  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.     As 
they  had  not  hitherto  entertained  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  the  Emperor's  sincerity  or  rectitude  of 
intention,  their  ^surprise  was  excessive,  and  their 
indignation  not  inferior  to  it^  on  discovering  how 
greatly  they  had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how 
infamously  abused,  in  having  been  made  the  in* 
struments  of  deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend. 
They  had  recourse  to  complaints,  to  arguments, 
and  to  entreaties,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
that  disgrace,  and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the 
wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been  betray- 
ed by  too  great  confidence  in  them.  But  the  Duke 
of  Alva  remained  inflexible,  and  pleaded  the  ne- 
cessity of  executing  the  Emperors  compfiands.  By 
this  time  it  grew  late;  and  ihe -Landgrave,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  dreaded  the 
snare  in  which  He  was  entangled,  prepared  for  de* 
parting,  when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to 
him.     He  was  struck  dumb  at  fir^t  with  astonish- 
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c  ^\^^  ^  broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which 
1547.     horror,  at  injustice  accompanied  With  fraud,  natu-» 
rally  suggests;     He  complained,  he  expostulated^ 
he  exclaimed;  sometimes  inveighing  against  the 
Emperors  artifices  as  unworthy  of  a  great  and  ge-^ 
nerous  Prince ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credulky 
of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Charles's  insidious  pro« 
mises ;  sometimes  charging  them  with  meanness 
in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the  ex* 
ecution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable 
scheme ;  and  in  the  end  he  required  them  to  re^- 
member  their  engagements  to  his  childreti,  and  in* 
stantly  to  fulfil  them.     They,  after  giving  way  fot 
a  little  to  the  torrent  of  his  passion,  solemnly  as* 
serted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  intention 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  t^ 
hope  that,  as  soon  as  tbdy  saw  the  Emperor,  they 
would  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  a^B^ed 
their  own  honour  no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty. 
At  the  same  time,,  in  order  to  soothe  his  rage  and 
impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the 
night,  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  confined '"- 
Tiie  Eiec-      Next  moming,  the  Elector  and  Maurice  applied 
Branden-  jointly  to  the  Eitiperor,  represenftog  the  infamy  to 
Mmfrice'^  which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany, 
solicit  in    if  the  Landgrave  Were  detained  in  custody ;  that 
liberty!^  ^^^  *hey  would  not  have  advised,  nor  would  he  himself 
have  consented  to  an  intervievtr,  if  the^  had  suspect- 
ed thsit  the  loss  of  his  liberty  was  to  be  the  cotise* 
quence  of  his  submission ;  that  they  were  bound 

"  Sleid.  433.  Thuan,  1.  iv.  1 47.   Struv.  Corp.  Hist  Germ.  ii. 
1052. 
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to  procure  hi^  release,  having  plighted  their  feith  g  d  o  k 
to  that  effect,  and  engaged  their  own  persons  ad      ^^\ 
sureties  for  his.     Charles  listened  to  their  earnest     1547, 
remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness.     As  he 
now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of  their  services,  they  * 

had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  former  ob*- 
sequidusness  was  forgotten^  and  little  regard  paid 
to  their  intercession.  He  Wa^  ignorant,  he  told 
them,  of  their  particular  or  private  transactions 
with  the  Landgrave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be  re»- 
jgulated  by  any  engagements  into  which  they  had 
thought  fit  to  enter ;  though  he  knew  well  what 
he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that  the 
Landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life '^^ 

*  According  to  several  historians  of  great  name^  the  £mpev- 
ror,  ih  his  treaty  with  the  Lcmdgrave^  stipulated  that  he  would 
not  detain  hiiti  in  any  prison.  But  in  executing  the  deed, 
which  was  written  in  the  German  tongue,  the  Imperial  mini- 
sters fraudulently  substituted  the  word  ewiger  instead  of  eini- 
ger  y  atid  thus  th6  treaty,  in  place  of  a  promise  that  he  should 
not  be  detained  in  any  prison,  contained  only  an  engagemeitt 
that  he  should  not  be  detained  in  perpetual  imprisonment.  But 
authors,  eminent  for  historical  knowledge  and  critical  accuracy, 
have  called  in  question  the  truth  of  this  common  story.  The 
silence  of  Sleidan  with  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  itift  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  various  memorials  which  he  has  published  ' 
concerning  the  Landgrave's  imprisonment,  greatly  favours  this 
opinion.  But  as  several  books  which  contain  the  information 
necessary  towards  discussing  this  point  with  accuracy,  are 
written  in  the  German  language,  which  I  do  riot  understand, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  inquire  into  this  matter  with  the  same  pre- 
cision wherewith  J  have  endeavoured  to  settle  some  other  con- 
troverted facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  hi- 
Story.  See  Struv.  Corjp.  1052.  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  ICl,  162.  Eng/edltiOft.  •     ^ 
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'^*      tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ;  and  they 


seeing  no  probability,  at  that  time,  of  making  any 
impression  upon  the  Emperor,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  and  to  be  obsti^ 
nately  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  ac-^ 
quaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with  the  ill  success 
of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.    The  disappoint- 
ment threw  him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  trans- 
port of  rage;  so  that,  to  prevent  his  proceeding  to 
some  desperate  extremity,  the  Elector  and  Maurice 
promised  that  they  would  not  quit  the  Emperor^ 
until,  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  their  inter- 
cessions, they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him 
free.    They  accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations 
a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found  Charles  more 
haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were 
warned  that  if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject 
so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  had 
determined  to  hear  nothing  further,  he  would  in- 
stantly give  orders  to  conv^  the  prisoner  into 
Spain.     Afraid  of  hurting  the  Landgrave  by  an  of- 
ficious or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only 
desisted,  but  left  the  court ;  and  as  they  did  not 
choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  Landgrave's 
rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure, 
they  informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they 
exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that  he  had  promised  to 
the  Emperor  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procur- 
ing a  speedy  release. 
His  impa-      Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his 
deiTrt'*""  cause  in  this  manner  occasioned,  the  Landgrave's 
straint.      impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  follow  their 
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luliace.    He  paid  the  sum  which  bad  been  imposed  book 
on  him,  ordered  his  fortresses  to  be  razed,  and  re-  ^  ^^'.^ 
nounced  all   alliances  which  could  give  offence.     1547. 
This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror produced  no  effect.     He  was  still  guarded 
with  the  same  vigilant  severity ;  and  being  carried 
^bout,  together  with  the  degraded  Elector  of  Saxony, 
wherever  the  Emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and  his 
triumph  were  each  day  renewed.    The  fortitude  as 
well  as  equanimity  with  which  the  Elector  bore 
these  repeated  insults,  were  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  Landgrave's  fretfulness  and  impatience. 
His  active .  impetuous  mind  could  ill  brook  re- 
straint ;  and  reflection  upon  the  shameful  artifices 
by  which  he  had  been  decpyed  into  that  situation, 
as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he 
was  still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  The  rigour 
thus  wantonly  exposed  .those  illustrious  prisoners  peror's  exi 
as. a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touched  with  Jf ^^o"' ^^^ 
such  an  insult  offered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and 
murmured  loudly  at  this  indecent  treatment  of  two 
of  its  greatest  Princes.     They  had  soon    other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  affected  them 
more  neairly.    Charles  proceeded  to  add  oj)pression 
to  insult,  and,  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights  of 
a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  ri- 
gour.    He  order.ed  his  troops  to  seize  the  artillery 
and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had  been 
members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and,  having 
collected  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon^ 
a  great  number  in  that  age,  he.  sent  part  of  them 
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BOOK  into  the  Low-Countries,  pftrt  into  Italy,  and  part 
>^  '^*  M  into  Spain,  in  order  to  spread  by  this  means  the 
1547.  fame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  serve  as 
monuments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto 
deemed  invincible*  He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  au- 
thority, large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon  those 
who  had  served  him  with  fidelity  during  the  war, 
as  upon  such  as  had  been  in  arms  against  him  $ 
upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a  war, 
which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended, 
for  the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at 
the  common  charge  ;  upon  the  latter,  as  a  fine  by 
way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion.  By  these 
exactions,  he  amassed  above  one  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which  appeared  pro- 
digious in  the  sixteenth  c^itury.  But  so  general 
was  the  consternation  which  had  seijsed  the  Ger- 
.  mans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such  their  dread 
of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed 
his  commands ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  these 
extraordinary  stretches  of  power  greatly  alarmed  a 
people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated, 
during  several  ages,  to  consider  the  Imperial^autho- 
rity  as  neither  extensive  nor  fonhidable.  This  dis- 
content and  resentment,  how  industriously  soever 
they  concealed  them,  became  universal ;  and  the 
more  these  passions  were  restrained  and  kept  down 
for  the  present,  the  ipore  likely  were  they  to  burst 
out  soon  with  additional  violence. 
Ferdi-  While  Charies  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a 

nana  s  en-  -    .  o 

croach-  coaquered  people,  Ferdinand  treated  his  subjects 
Se"  *^  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That  king- 
Ue&  i»fius  dom  possessed  priVSeges  and  imrnusiities  as  exten- 
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I^v6  as  those  of  any  nation  ht  which  the  fetidal  in«  D  0  o  K 
stitutions  were  established.  The  prerogative  of  ^^ 
their  Kings  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  11647! 
itsdf  elective.  Ferdinand^  when  raised  to  the  Bohemian 
throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with  every  *^^®^* 
solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude 
for  the  security  of  a  constitution  of  government  to 
which  they  were  extremely  attached.  He  soon  be« 
gan,  however,  to  be  weary  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much 
circumscribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he 
could  not  transmit  to  his  posterity ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  'his  former  engagements,  he  attempted 
to  overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations  j 
that,  instead  of  an  elective  kingdom,  he  might 
render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians  were  too 
high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed.  At  the  same  time,  many 
ef  them  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
ef  Prague  had  planted  in  their  country  about  the 
be^nning  of  the  preceding  century,  the  desire  of 
acquiring  religious  liberty  mingled  itself  with  their 
iseal  for  their  civil  rights  ;  and  these  two  kindred, 
passions  heightening,  as  usual,  each  other's  force, 
precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  mea- 
sures. They  had  not  only  refused  to  serve  their 
sovereign  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
iKit,  having  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  they  had  bound  themselves,  by 
a  solemn  association,  to  defend  their  ancient  con- 
stitution ;  and  to  persis^t  until  they  should  obtain 
such  additional  privileges  as  they  thought  necessary 
towards  perfecting  the  present  model  of  their  go- 
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BOOK  vernment,  or  rendering  it  more  permanent.     They 
^    _    J  chose  Caspar  Phlug,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  to 
1647.     be  their  general ;  and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  their  petitions.     But  either 
from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dis- 
sentions  in  a  great  unwieldy  body,  which,  having 
united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughly  compacted,  or 
froni  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they  took  their  first 
resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused 
so  long  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different 
kinds,    that  before  they  could  enter  Saxony  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  Elector  deprived 
of  his  dignity  and  territories,  the  Landgrave  con- 
fined to  close  custody,  and  the  league  of  Smalkalde 
entirely  dissipated.     The  same  dread  of  the  Em- 
peror's power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
mans, reached  them.     As  soon  as  their  sovereign 
approached,  with  a  body  of  Imperial  troops,  they 
instantly  dispersed,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how 
to  atone  for  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acquire  some 
hope  of  forgiveness  by  a  prompt  submission.    But 
Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  full  of  that 
implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs 
whose  authority  has  been  despised,  was  not  to  be 
mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involuntary  re- 
turn of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.     He  even 
.    heard  unmoved  th^  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  ci- 
tizens pf  Prague,  who  appeared  before  him  in  the 
posture^  of  suppliants,   and  implored  for   mercy. 
The  sentence  which  he  pronounced  against  them 
was  rigorous  to  extremity;  he  abolished  many  of 
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their  privileges^  he  abridged  others,  and  new-mo-  book 
delled  the  constitution  according  to  his  pleasure.  ^^' 
He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those  who  had 
been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  association 
against  him,  and  punished  a  still  greater  number 
with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpetual  ba- 
nishment. He  obliged  all  his  Subjects,  of  every 
condition,  to  give  up  their  arms,  to  be  deposited  in 
forts  where  he  planted  garrisons ;  and  after  dis- 
arming his  people,  he  loaded  them  with  new  and 
exorbitant  taxes.  Thus,  by  an  ill-conducted  and  un- 
successful effort  to  extend  their  privileges,  the  Bo- 
hemians not  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  when  they  intended  to  have  circum- 
scribed it,  but  they  almost  annihilated  those  liber- 
ties which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader , 
and  more  secure  foundation". 

The  Emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  Diet  held 
imagined,  subdued  the  independent  and  stubborn  burg"^*" 
spirit  of  the  Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and  the 
rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in 
order  to  compose  finally  the  controversies  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the 
Empire.  He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  deter- 
mination of  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  suf- 
frage of  the  Germans,  broken  as  their  minds  now 
were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head 
of  his  Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters 
there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  in  the 
adjacent  villages ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet, 
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BOOK  while  they  carried  on  their  deliberations,  were  sur- 
^  ^'  ^  rounded  by  the  same  anny  which  had  overcome 
1547«    their  countrymen .  Immediately  after  his  public  en- 
try, Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which 
he  intended  to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  force 
of  the  cathedral,  together  with  one  of  the  principal 
churches ;  and  his  priests  having,  by  various  cere* 
mohies,  purified  them   from   the  pollution  with 
which  they  supposed  the  unhallowed  ministrations 
of  the  Protestants  to  have  defiled  them,  they  re- 
established with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Ho* 
mish  worship^. 
Tlie  Em-       Hie  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extra- 
horu  ^'m  Ordinary ;  the  iiuportance  of  the  affairs  concerning 
Jo  submit  ^hich  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving 
General     oifence  to  the  Emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open 
Council.    ^^  misconstruction,  brought  together  almost  all  the 
princes,  nobles^  and  representatives  of  cities  who 
had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.     The  Emperor, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meeting, 
called   their  attention  immediately  to  that  point 
which  seemed  chiefly  to  merit  it.     Having  men- 
'   tioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissentions 
which  had  arisen  in  Germany,  and  taken  notice  of 
his  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a  general 
council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  ade- 
quate to  those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognise 
it^  authority^  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an 
assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appealed,  as 
having  the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 
But  the  council,  to  which  Charles  wished  them 

°  Sleid.  435. 437. 
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to  refer  all  their  controversies,  had  by  this  time  un-  book 
dergone  a  violent  change.  The  fear  and  jealousy,  ^  ^^'  ^ 
with  which  the  Emperor's  first  successes  against  the  1547. 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  Pope,  ^^jJJJ." 
continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied  with  attempt-  tions  in 
ing  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  by  cu. 
the  sudden  recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  con- 
sider the  Emperor  as  an  enemy,  the  weight  of  whose 
power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  he 
could  not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  precautions.  He 
foresaw  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Emperor's 
acquiring  absolute  power  in  Germany  would  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the 
council,  if  it  should  continue  to  meet  in  Trent.  It 
was  dangerous  to  allow  a  monarch,  so  ambitious, 
to  get  the  command  of  this  formidable  engine, 
which  he  might  employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  over- 
turn the  Papal  authority.  As  the  only  method  of  pre- 
venting this,  he  determined  to  remove  the  council  to 
some  city  more  immediately  under  his  own  jurisdic- 
'  tion,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  terror  of  the 
Emperor's  arms,  or  the  reach  of  hi^  influence.  Anin- 
cident  fortunately  occurred,  which  gave  this  measure 
the  appearance  of  being  necessary.  One  or  two  of  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  together  with  some  of  their 
domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the  physicians, 
deceived  by  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the 
Pope's  legates,  pronounced  the  distempter  to  be  in- 
fectious and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates, 
struck  with  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient 
to  be  gone ;  and  after  a  short  consultation  the 
council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  a  city  subject  to 
the  Pope.    All  the  bishops  in  the  Imperial  interest  March  1 1. 
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BOOK  warmly  opposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without 
'^-      necessity,  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pre- 
7547^^  texts.     All  the  Spanish  prelates,  and  most  of  the 
Translated  Neapolitan,  by  the  Emperor's  express  command, 
to  Bo-       remained  at  Trent;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
logna.       thirty-four,  accompanying  the  legates  to  Bologna. 
Thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very  assembly, 
which  had  been  called  to  heal  the  divisions  of 
Christendom;   the' fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed 
against  those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious, 
and  regardless  of  the  Pope's  authority ;  while  the 
other  accused  them  of  being  so  far  intimidated  by 
the  fears  of  imaginary  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a 
place  where  their  consultations  could  prove  of  no 
service  towards  re-establishing  peace  and  order  in 
Germany  P. 
Symptoms      The  Emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all 
betwfeif    his  interest  to  procure  the  return  of  the  council  to 
IndfiX   Trent.     But  Paul,  who  highly  applauded  his  own 
peror.       Sagacity  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of 
Charles's  power  to  acquire  the  direction  of  that  as- 
sembly, paid  no  regard  to  a  request  the  object  of 
which  was  so  extremely  obvious.     The  summer 
was  consumed  iri  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect 
to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the  one  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  other  daily  increasing.     At  last  an 
event  happened  which  widened  the  breach  irrepa- 
rably, and  rendered  the  Pope  utterly  averse  frorti 
listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  Em- 
peror.    Charles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had 
so  violently  exasperated  Peter  Lewis  Farnese,  the 
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Pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  book 
of  P^rma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  ^  ^^' 
since  that  time  with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that  injury.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  Pope  into  open 
hostilities  against  the  Emperor,  and  bad  earnestly 
solicited  the  King  of  France  to  invade  Italy.  His 
hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all  those  whom 
he  knew  that  the  Emperor  favoured ;  he  did  every 
ill  office  in  his  power  to  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Mi- 
lan, and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonzaga 
and  Doria  possessed  a  great  degree  of  the  Emperors 
esteem  and  confidence.  His  malevolence  and  se- 
cret intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  Emperor, 
who  could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance 
on  him,  than  Gonzaga  and  Doria  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  his  ini^truments  in  inflicting  it.  Farnese, 
by  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  and  by  enormities  of 
every  kind,  equal  to  those  committed  by  -the  worst 
tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature,  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any 
violence  whatever  might  be  lawfully  attempted 
against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon  founds 
among  his  own  subjects,  persons  who  were  eager, 
and  even  deemed  it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hands 
in  such  a  service.  As  Farnese,  animated  with  the 
jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  sovereigns, 
had  employed  all  the  cruelty  and  fraud,  whereby 
they  endeavour  to  supply  their  defect  of  power,  in 
order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  subject 
to  his  government,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
distinction  in  Placentia  combined  to  avenge  the  in- 
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BOOK  juries  which  they  themselves  had  suffered^  as  well 
^^  as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They 
formed  their  plan  in  conjunction  with  Gonzaga ; 
but  it.remsdns  uncertain  whether  he  originally  st^- 
gested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of 
what  they  proposed,  and  co-operated  in  carrying  it 
on.  They  concerted  all  the  previous  steps  with 
such  foresijght,  conducted  their  intrigues  with  such 
secrecy,  and  displayed  such  courage  in  the  execu* 
tion  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be  ranked  among 
the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned 
Sept.  10.  in  history.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised, 
sination  of'  ^^  mid-day,  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia 
!!!!  ^^^® '  where  Farnese  resided,  overpowered  his  guards,  and 
murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon 
their  fellow-citizens  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  rcf- 
cover  their  liberty..  The  multitude  ran  towards 
the  citadel,  from  which  three  great  guns,  a  signal 
concerted  with  Gonzaga,  had  been  fired ;  and  be^ 
fore  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of 
the  tumult,  they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant 
hanging  by  the  heels  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  citadel.  But  so  universally  detestable  had  he 
become,  that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of 
concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  or  disco- 
vered the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious 
treatment  of  a  sovereign  Prince.  The  exultation 
at  the  success  of  the  conspiracy  was  general,  and  all 
applauded  the  actors  in  it,  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch 
that  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  rabble ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens  returned 
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to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordi-  book 
nary  had  happened.  vJP^l^ 

Before  next  morning  a  hody  of  troops  arriving     1547. 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  where  they  had  ]^aft|!™^ 
been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  pos-  take  pos* 
session  of  the  city  in  the  Emperor*s  name,  and  re-  p^i^ntia. 
instated  the  inhabitants  in  the  possession  of  their 
andent  privileges.     Parma,  which  the  Imperialists 
attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vi- 
gilance and  fiddity  of  the  officers  whom  Farnese 
had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
famous vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental 
tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  af- 
fliction ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence 
as  Placentia,  greatly  imbittered  his  sorrow.    He  ac- 
cused Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having  com- 
mitted a  cruel  murder,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demand- 
ed of  the  Emperor  satisfaction  for  both ;  for  the  for- 
mer, by  the  punishment  of  Gonzaga ;  for  the  lat- 
ter, by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  grandson 
Octavia,  its  rightful  owner.     But  Charles,  who,  ra- 
ther than  quit  a  prize  of  such  value,  was  willing 
not  only  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing accessary  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  op- 
portunity of  seizing  it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of 
defrauding  his  own  son-in-law  of  the  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  his  solicitations, 
and  determined  to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  to- 
gether with  its  territories  ^. 

q  F.  Paul,  257.    Pallavic.  41,  42.    Thuan.  iv.  156.    Mem. 
de  Ribier,  59.  67,    Natalis  Comitis  Histor.  lib.  Hi,  p.  6.4. 
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BOOK  This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  ra- 
'^'  pacious  as  to  be  restrained  by  no  consideration 
^5477  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  Pope 
The  Pope  go  far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence, 

courts  the     ,        -  -  •  i      Vi 

alliance  of  that  he  was  eager  to  take  arms  agamst  the  Empe- 
the  French  j.^^  jj^  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his 

theVene-  SOB,  and  to  Tccover  the  inheritance  wrested  from 
tians.        j^jg  family,     C!onscious,  however,  of  his  own  inabi- 
lity to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly  so- 
licited the  French  King  and  the  Republic  of  Ve- 
nice^to  join  in  an  offensive  league  against  Charles. 
But  Henry  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other  objects. 
His  ancient  allies  the  Scots  having  been  defeated 
by  the  English  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever 
fought  between  these  two  rival  nations,  he  was 
about  to  send  a  numerous  body  of  veteran  troops 
into  that  country,  as  well  to  preserve  it  from  being 
conquered,  as  to  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new  king- 
dom to  the  French  monarchy,  by  marrying  his  son 
the  Dauphin  to  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.    An 
.    undertaking  accompanied  with  such  manifest  ad- 
vantages, the  success  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the  remote 
prospect  of  benefit  from  an  alliance  depending  up- 
on the  precarious  life  of  a  Pope  of  fourscore,  who 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratification  of  his  own 
private  resentment.     Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing 
headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed,  Henry  amused 
the  Pope  with  such  general  professions  and  pro- 
mises, as  might  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  en- 
deavouring to  accommodate  his  differences  with  the 
Emperor ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
^engagement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rup- 
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ture  with  Charles,  or  precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  b  o  o  K 
which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Venetians,  though      '^• 
much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placentia  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists,  imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the 
French  King,  as  it  nearly  resembled  the  spirit  which 
usually  regulated  their  own  conduct  ^. 

But,  though  the  Pope  found  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  kindle  immediately  the  flames  of  war, 
he  did  not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was  obliged 
for  the  present  to  endure ;  resentment  settled  deeper 
in  his  mind,  and  became  more  rancorous  in  pro- 
portion as  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it. '    It  The  diet 
was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  bumTeti- 
force,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance  at  its  height,  ^^^ns  for 
that  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  by  the  Emperor's  com-  of  the  "'"^ 
mand  petitioned  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  council  to 
Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  re- 
tired to  Bologna  to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  to 
renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.     Charles 
had  been  at  great  pains  iri  bringing  the  members 
to  join  in  this  request.     Having  observed  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  sentiments   among  the  Pro- 
testants with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he 
had  required  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,"  some 
of  them  being  altogether  intractable,  while  others ' 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion upon  certain  conditions,  he  employed  all  his 
address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.     He 
threatened  and  overawed  the  Elector  Palatine,  a 
weak  Prince,  and  afraid  that  the  Emperor  might 


'  Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  63. 71.  78.  85.  95.    Paruta  Istor.  di 
Venez.  1 99.  203.    Thuan.  iv.  1 60. 
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BOOK  inflict  on  him  the  punislimrat  to  which  he  had 
^^  made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had 
given  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  Tlie  hope 
of  procuring  liberty  for  the  Landgrave,  together 
with  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  Electoral 
dignity,  overcame  Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented 
him  from  opposing  what  he  knew  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  Emperor.  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, less  influenced  by  religious  zeal  than  any 
Prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  induced  to  imitate 
their  example,  in  assenting  to  all  that  the  Emperor 
required.  The  deputies  of  the  citiesr  remaned  still 
to  be  brought  over.  Thqr  were  more  tenacious  of 
their  principles  ;  and  though  every  thing  that  could 
operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was  tried,  the 
utmost  that  they  would  promise  was,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  if  effectual  pro« 
vision  were  made  for  secujing  to  the  divines  of  all 
parties  free  access  to  that  assemUy,  with  entire,  li- 
berty of  debate ;  and  if  all  pointy  in  controversy 
were  decided  according  to  Scripture  and  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial 
containing  this  declaration  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very  ex- 
traordinary artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or 
taking  any  notice  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
had  insisted,  he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 

Oct.  9.  they  had  complied  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks 
to  the  deputies  for  their  full  and  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  The  depu- 
ties, though  astonished  at  what  they  had  heard,  did 
not  skttempt  to  set  him  right,  both  parties  being 
better  pleased  that  the  matter  should  remain  under 
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this  state  of  ambiguity,  than  to  push  for  an  expla-  book 
nation,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  ^  ^^\. 
would  have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture'.  16477 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  the  authority  of  the 
council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.    But  The  Pope 
the  Pope,  from  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  demand/ 
mortifying  the  Emperor^  as  well  as  from  his  own 
aversion  to  what  was  demanded,  resolved,  without 
hesitation,  that  his  petition  should  not  be  granted, 
though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
influenced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  throw  it  upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to 
put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  request.    With  this 
view,  he  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition 
of  the  diet;  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  as- 
sent whatever  the  legates  were  pleased  to  dictate,  Dec  20. 
declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consistently 
with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates 
who,  by  remaining  there,  had  discovered  a  schis- 
matic spirit,  would  first  rejiiair  to  Bologna,  and  join 
their  brethren  ;  and  that,  even  after  their  junction, 
the  council  could  not  renew  its  consultations  with 
any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  church,  if  the  6er* 
mans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obeying  its 
future  decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate 
obedience  to  those  which  it  had  already  passed  ^ 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  Emperor  The  Em- 

•  F.  Paul,  259.    Sleid.  440.    Thuan.  torn.  i.  155. 
«  F.Paul,  250.    Pallav.  ii,  49. 
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B  o  o  K  by  the  Pope,  who  at  the  same  time  exhorted  him  to 

^^  ^  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be  so  rea* 

7547/    sonable.     But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with 

peror  pro-  the  duplicitv  of  the  Pope's  character  than  to  be  de- 
tests r       J  r 

against  the  ccivcd  by  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he  knew  that  the 
^"r**^^  prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but 
what  Paul  inspired ;    and  therefore,   overlooking 
them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  another,  he  con- 
sidered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  Pope's 
intentions.     As  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  acquire 
such  an  ascendant  in  the  council  as  to  render  it 
subservient  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his.  power  to 
turn  against  him  the  authority  of  so  venerable  an 
1648.     assembly.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bologna,  who,  in  the  presence 
of  the  legate,  protested,  Tliat  the  translation  of  the 
council  to  that  place  had  been  unnecessary,  and 
founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;    that  while 
it  continued  to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
an  unlawful  and  schismatical  conventicle;  that  all  its 
decisions  ought  of  course  to  be  held  as  null  and  in- 
valid ;  and  that  since  the  Pope,  together  with  the 
corrupt  ecclesiastics  who  depended  on  him,  had 
abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  the  Emperor,  as 
its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which 
God  had  committed  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  those  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
Jan.  23.     A  few  days  after,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  and,  in  presence 
of  all  the  cardinals,  as  well  as  foreign  ministers, 
protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates 
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at  Bologna,  in  terms  equally  harsh  and  disre-  book 
spectful".  yj^' 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  proceeded  to  carry  1548. 
these  threats,  which  greatly  alarmed  both  the  Pop^^eror^^ 
and  Council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He  let  the  pares  a 
diet  know  the  ill-success  of  his  endeavours  to  pro- lervew^a 
cure  a  favourable  answer  to  their  petition ;  and  that  ^^Vf 
the  Pope,  equally  regardless  of  their  entreaties,  and  Germany. 
of  his  services  to  the  church,  had  refused  to  gratify 
them  by  allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at 
Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  of  holding  this  as- 
sembly in  a  place  where  they  might  look  for  freedom 
of  debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  up, 
the  prospect  of  it  was,  at  present,  distant  and  un- 
certain ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  religious  dissentions,  the  purity  of  the 
faith  corrupted,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  dis- 
quieted with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and  con- 
troversies, formerly  unknown  among  Christians ; 
that,  moved  by  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as 
their  sovereign,  and  to  the  church,  as  its  protector, 
he  had  employed  some  divines,  of  known  abilities 
and  learning,  to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to 
which  all  should  conform,  until  a  council,  such  as 
they  wished  for,  could  be  convocated.  This  system 
was  compiled  by  Pflug,  Helding,  and  Agricola^  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  dignitaries  in  the  Romii^ 
church,  but  remarkable  for  their  pacific  and  healing 
spirit ;  the  last  was  a  Protestant  divine,  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  of  having  been  gained,  by  bribes 
and  promises,  to  betray  or  mislead  his  party  on  this 

«  F,  Paul,  264.    Pallav.  5L    Sleid.446.    Goldasti  Cohstit. 
Imperial,  i.  561..  .  ^  * 

vol..  lit.  o 
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6  o  O  K  occasion.     Tlie  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of 
^^*      Ratisbon  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
^^4^  forty-one,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties, served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.     But 
as  the  Emperor^s  situation  was  much  changed  since 
that  time,  and  he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
manage  the  Protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
that  juncture,  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were 
not  now  so  numerous,  nor  did  they  extend  to  points 
of  so  much  consequence.     The  treatise  contained 
a  complete  system  of  theology,  conformable  in  al- 
most every  article  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
softest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms   - 
of  studied  ambiguity.     Every  doctrine,  however, 
peculiar  to  Popery,  was  retained,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  rites  which  the  Protestants  condemned 
as  inventions  of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  o    ' 
God,  was  enjoined.     With  regard  to  two  points 
only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as 
well  as  some  latitude  in  practice  was  admitted. 
Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married^  and  would  not 
put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and 
those  provinces  which  had  been  accustomed  to  par-*' 
take  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the  sacra-' 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  still  indulged  in 
the  privilege  of  receiving  both.     Even  these  were 
declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  granted  only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with 
the  weakness  or  prejudices  of  their  countr)niien^. 

«  F.  Paul,  270.    Pallav.  ii.  60.    Sleid.  453.  457.    Struv, 
Corp.  1054.    Goldast.  Constit,  Imper.  i.  518. 
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This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  b  o  o  k 
name  of  the  Interim^  because  it  contained  tempo-  >.J^'m 
rary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no  longer     1548. 
in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  ^J^j^  ^ 
held,  the  Emperor  presented  to  the  diet,  with  a  called  the 

ji        L.*  ru*'  *    A.      t^        X  Interim.he 

pompous  declaration  ot  his  sincere  mtention  to  re- j^ys  bef jre 
establish  tranquillity  and  order  in  the  churchy  as  ^Jje  diet, 
well  as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regu- 
lations'would  contribute  greatly  to  bring  about  that 
desirable  event.     It  was  read  in  presence  of  the 
diet  according  to  fotm.     As  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  president  of  the  Electoral 
<2ollege,  rose  up  hastily,  and,  having  thanked  the 
Emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in 
order  to  restore  peace  to  the  church,  he,  in  the  name 
of  thedset,  signified  their  approbation  of  the  system 
of  docttrTne  which  had  been  read,  together  with  their 
resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular. 
The  whole  assembly  was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so 
unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  at 
the  Elector  s  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver 
the  sense  of  the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  consultation  or  debate. 
But  not  one  member  had  the  courage  t6  contradict 
what  the  Elector  had  said ;   some  being  overawed 
by  fear,  others  remaining  silent  through  complain 
sance.     The  Emperor  held  the  Archbishop's  deck-  and  ex- 
ratlon  to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  apj^b J'*^ 
Interim,  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  observance  of  tionof  it. 
it,  as  a  decree  of  the  Empire/. 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the 

y  Sleid.  460.    F.  Paul,  273.    Pallav.  03. 
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BOOK  Landgrave,  warmly  seconded  by  Maurice  of  ^ocdny, 
*  endeavoured  to  interest  the  members  in  behalf  of 
1548.  that  uithappy  Prince,  who  still  languished  in  c6n- 
New  and    finement.     But  Charles,  who  did  not  choose  to  be 

fruitless  .         i»  . 

soiidta-  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejectmg  any  request 
tliTLand-  ^^^^  came  from  such  a  respectable  body,  in  order  to 
grave's  prevent  their  representations,  laid  before  the  diet  an 
^  ^'  account  of  his  transactions  with  the  Landgrave,  to- 
gether with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
him  to  detain  that  Prince  in  custody,  and  which 
rendered  it  prudent,  as  he  alleged,  to  keep  him  still 
under  restraint.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  any 
good  reason  for  an  action  incapable  of  being  justi- 
fied. But  he  thought  the  most  frivolous  pretexts 
might  be  produced  in  an  assembly  the  xnembers  of 
which  were  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  afraid  <^ 
nothing  so  much  as  of  discovering  that  they  saw 
his  conduct  in  its  true  colours.  His  account  of  his. 
own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fully 
satisfactory ;  and  after  some  feeble  entreaties  thaft 
he  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  unfortunate 
prisoner,  the  Ijandgrave's  concerns  were  no  more 
mentioned^.  '    . 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  this  inflexible  rigour  might  make, 
Charles,  as  a  proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no  less 
permanent  and  jmchangeable  than  his  resentment, 
invested  Maurice  in  the  Electoral  dignity  with  all 
the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed, with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so 
near  the  apartment  in  which  the  degraded  Elector 

»Sleid.44L 
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was  kept  a  prisoner,  that  he  could  view  it  from  his  b  o  o  k 
windows.     Even  this  insult  did  not  ruiHe  his  usual  ,.  ^^  ^ 
tranquillity ;  and,  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he  be-     1548. 
held  a  prosperous  rival  receiving  those  ensigns  of 
dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without  ut<^ 
tering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that 
he  had  preserved  amidst  all  his  calamities'. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  The  inte- 
Emperor  ordered  the  Interim  to  be  published  in  S^!***"^ 
the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.     It  met  prortd  of 
with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes^  ants  u? " 
when  proposed  to  men  heated  with  disputation ;  ^ap"^- 
both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with  equal  vio- 
If^nce.     The  Protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system 
containing  the  grossest  errors  of  Popery,  disguised 
with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impose  only  on  the 
most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shut-, 
ting  their  eyes,  favoured  the  deception.     The  Pa- 
pists inveighed  ags^inst  it,  as  a  work  in  which  some 
doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered 
in  terms  calculated  rather  to  deceive  the  unwary, 
than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim  such  as 
were  enemies  to  the  truth.     While  the  Lutheran 
divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the  Gene- 
ral of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less  vehemence  im- 
pugned it  on  the  other.     But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the 
indignation  of  the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose 
to  the  greatest  height.    They  exclaimed  against  the 

■  Thuan.  Hist.  lib.  v.  176.  Struv.  Corp.  1054.  Investitum 
Maurttii^  a  Mammerano  Lucembergo  descripta^  ap«  Scardinm> 
ii.  508. 
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BOOK  Emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal 
y^Jr^  function,  in  presuming,  with  the  concurrence  of 
1548.     an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faith, 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.     They  compar- 
ed this  rash  deed  to  that  of  Uzziah,  who,  with  an 
unhallowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God ;  or 
to  the  bold  attempts  of  those  Emperors  who  had 
rendered  their  memory  detestable,  by  endeavouring 
to  model  the  Christian  church  according  to  their 
pleasure.     They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resem- 
blance between  the  Emperor's  conduct  and  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed  their  fear  of  his  imi- 
tating the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping 
the  title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
head  of  the  church.  All,  therefore,  contended  with 
one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric 
ready  to  be  overturned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  pow- 
erful method  of  defence  must  be  provided,  and  a 
vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning, 
before  he  grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 
The  sen-        The  Pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by 
the  Pope    lo^g^i*  experience  in  great  transactions,  as  well  as 
with  re-     by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  affairs, 
^   '  viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment, 
'  and  derived  comfort  from  the  very  circumstance 

which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was  as- 
tonished that  a  Prince  of  such  superior'  sagacity  as 
the  Emperor,  should  be  so  intoxicated  with  a  single 
i^ictory,  as  to  imagine  that  he  might  give  law  to 
mankind,  and  decide  even  in  those  matters  with 
regard  to  which  they  are  most  impatient  of  domi- 
nion.    He  s^w  that,  by  joining  any  one  of  the 
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contending  parties  in  Germany,  Charles  might  have  book 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  oppressed  the  other,      '^* 
but  that  the  presumption  of  success  had  now  in-     1543 
spired  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  being  able 
to  domineer  over  both.     He  foretold  that  a  system 
which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  long  duration ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there 
was  no  need  of  his  interposing  in  order  to  hasten 
its  fall ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand  which 
now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  of  its 
own  accord,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever^. 

The  Emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  The  Em- 
his  resolution  of  carrying  it  into  full  execution,  force^,^'^' 
But  though  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Elector  of  cona- 
Brandenburg,    and  Maurice,    influenced   by  theSnThthe 
€ame  considerations  as  formerly,  seen>ed  ready  to  i^t«"°^' 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should  en- 
join, he  met  not  every  where  with  a  like  obsequious 
submission.     John  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  An- 
spach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great  zeal 
in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
refused  to  renounce  doctrines  which  he  held  to  be 
sacred ;  and  reminding  the  Emperor  of  the  repeat- 
ed promises  whiph  he  had  given  his  Protestant  aU 
lies,  of  allowing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, he  claimed,  in  consequence  of  these,  to  be 
exempted  from  receiving  the  Interim.    Some  other 
Princes  also  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scru* 
pies,  and  to  plead  the  ^  same  indulgence.     But  on 
this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the  firmness  of 
tb^  El^^ctor  of  Saxony  was  most  distinguished,  and 

f 

»  Skid.  468.    F.  Paid,  271. 277.    Pallav.  U.  64. 
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BOOK  merited  the  highest  praise.    Charles,  well  knowing; 

^  ^^^j  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all  the  Protest^ 
1548. '   ant  party,  laboured  with  the  utmost  earnestness 
to  gain  his  approbation  of  the  Interim,  and  by  em- 
ploying sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  \U 
berty,  sometimes  threats  of  treating  him  with  great- 
er harshness,  attempted  alternately  to  work  upon 
his  hopes  and  his  fears.     But  he  was  alike  regard- 
less of  both.    After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  '^I  cannot 
now,"  said  he,  "in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  early  contended ;  nor,  in  order 
to  procure  freedom  during  a  few  declining  years, 
will  I  betray  that  good  cause  on  account  of  which 
1  have  suffered  so  much,  and  am  still  willing  to  suf- 
fer.      Better  for  me  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude,  the 
esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with  the  appro- 
bation of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into 
the  world,  with  the  imputation  and  guilt  of  apo- 
stasy, to  disgrace  and  imbitter  the  remainder  of  my 
days.''   By  this  magnanimous  resolution,-  he  set  bi9 
countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct,  so  very  different 
from  that  which  the  Emperor  wished  him  to  have 
exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh 
marks  of  his  displeasure.     The  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement was  increased ;  the  number  of  his  ser- 
vants abridged ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  ev^n  the  books  of  devotion,  which  had 
been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  impri- 
sonment, were  taken  from  him^      The  Landgrave 

«Sleid.462. 
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tX  Hesse,  his  companion  in  misfortune,  did  not  BOOK 
maintain  the  same  constancy.     His  patience  and  ^  ^'   ^ 
fortitude  were  both  so  much  exhausted  by  the     154^ 
length  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to  purchase 
freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  of- 
fering not  only  to  approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to 
yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his  will  in  every     . 
other  particular.  But  Charles^  who  knew  that  what*^ 
ever  course  the  Landgrave  might  hold,  neither  his 
example  nor  authority  would  prevail  on  his  children 
or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  pdd  no  regard 
to  his  offers.     He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as 
evert  ctnd  while  he  suffered  the  cruel  mortification 
of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from 
the  mean  step  which  exposed  him  to  much  deserv- 
ed  censure*. 

But  it  was  in  the  Imperial  cities  that  Charles  met  The  free 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  Interim,  gir^^i^ 
These  small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  of  which  against  re- 
were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independence,  had  i^J^i^  ^ 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  when 
they  were  first  published,  with  remarkable  eager- 
ness ;  the  bold  spirit'  of  innovation  being  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  genius  of  free  government.     Among 
them,  the  Protestant  teachers  had  made  the  great- 
est number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  party  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.    ^By 
having  the  direction  of  the  schools  and  other  semi- 
naries of  learning,  they  had  trained  up  disciples, 
who  were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their 

^  Sleid.  462, 
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»  O  o  K  faith,  as  they  were  zealous  to  defend  them.  Such 
^^  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example,  or 
l^^  swayed  by  authority ;  but  having  been  taught  to 
employ  their  own  understanding  in  examining  ^nd 
deciding  with  respect  to  the  points  in  controversy, 
they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  en- 
titled to  judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  Interim  were  knowii,  they,  with  one 
voice,  joined  \xi  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsburg^ 
Ulm,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg)^ 
together  with  many  other  towns  of  less  note,  pre- 
sented remonstrances  to  the  Emperor^  setting  forth 
the  irregular  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  whicl) 
the  Interim  bad  been  enacted,  and  beseeching  hin^ 
not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their  consciences,  as 
to  require  their  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  which  appeared  to  them  repugnant  to  the 
express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles,  hav-^^ 
ing  prevailed  on  so  many  Princes  of  the  Empire  to 
approve  of  his  new  model,  was  not  much  moved  by 
the  representations  of  those  cities,  which,  how  for- 
midable soever  they  might  have  proved,  if  they  could 
have  been  formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from 
each  other,  that  it  was  easy  to  oppress  them  sepa- 
rately, before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  unite* 
Compelled  In  Older  to  accomplish  this,  the  Emperor  saw  it 
to  submitr  to  be  requisite  that  his  measures  should  be  vigorous^^ 
and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow  no  time 
for  concerting  any  common  plan  of  opposition. 
Having  laid  down  this  maxim  as  the  rule  of  his 
proceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of 
Augsburg,  which,  though  overawed  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spanish  troqps,  he  knew  to  be  as  much 
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dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the  Empire,  book 
He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  \^' 
gates  ;  he  posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the     1548? 
city ;  and  assembling  all  the  burgesses  in  the  town«  Aug.  3, 
hall,  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority,  published  a 
decree  abolishing  their  present  form  of  government, 
dissolving  all  their  corporations  and  fraternities, 
and  nominating  a  small  number  of  persons,  in 
whom  he  vested  fpr  the  future  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment.  Each  of  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took 
an  oath  to  observe  the  Interim.     An  act  of  power 
so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  ex- 
cluded the  body  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  share 
in  the  government  of  their  own  community,  and 
subjected  them  to  men  who  h?^d  no  other  merit 
than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  Emperor's  will, 
gave  general  disgust ;  but  as  they  durst  riot  venture 
upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  si- 
Jence*.     From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garri- 
son, he  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and,  new-modelling  its 
government  with  the  same  violent  hand,  he  seized 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the 
Intjerim,  committed  them  to  prison,  and  at  his  de- 
parture carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains*. 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception 
of  the  Interim  in  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities; 
but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued 
refractory  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  example 
was  as  great  as  he  could  have  wished ;  and  many 
towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like 
treatment,  found  it  necpssary  to  comply  with  what 

«Sleid.4G9.  nUd.  472. 
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B  o  o  K  he  enjoined.  This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  n- 
^  ^^'  gour  of  authority,  produced  no  change  in  the  sen- 
15^7  tim'ents  of  the  Germans,  and  extended  no  further 
than  to  make  them  conform  so  far  to  what  he  re- 
quired, as  was  barely  sufficient  to  screen  them  from 
punishment.  The  Protestant  preachers  accompanied 
those  religious  rites,  tfie  observation  of  which  the 
Interim  prescribed,  with  such  an  explication  of  their 
tendency,  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to  re« 
move  the  scruples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to 
them.  The  people,  many  of  whom  had  gro^n  up 
to  mature  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  had  never  known  any  other 
form. of  public  worship,  beheld  the  pompous  pa- 
geantry of  the  Popish  service  with  contempt  or 
horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish  ecclesias- 
tics who  returned  to  take  possession  of  their  churches^ 
could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their  mi- 
nistrations from  interruption.  Thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  compliance  of  so  many  cities,  the 
inhabitants,  being  accustomed  to  freedom,  submit- 
ted with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  op; 
pressed  them.  Their  understanding  as  well  as  in- 
clination revolted  against  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies imposed  on  them ;  and  though,  for  the 
present,  they  concealed  their  disgust  and  resent- 
ment, it  was  evident  that  these  passions  could  not 
always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out 
at  last  in  effects  proportional  to  their  violence^. 
The  Pope  Charles,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having 
thcTOUDh  ^^^  ^^^  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  to  such 

KMem.deRibicr,ii.  218.    Slei(1.49l. 
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general  submission^  departed  for  the  Low^Coufitries,  book 
fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities^  which  still  ^^^ 
stood  out,  to  receive  the  Interim^  He  carried  bis  ^54^. 
two  prisoners,  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  ^^  assem- 
of  Hesse,  along  with  hinr,  either  because  he  durst  Bologna. 
not  leave  them  behind  him  in  Gerniany,  or  because 
he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the  Flemings 
this  illustrious,  proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms  and 
the  extent  of  his  power.  Before  Charles  arrived  at 
Brussels  he  was  informed  that  the  Pope's  legates  at 
Bologna  had  dismissed  the  council  by  an  indefinite 
prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there 
had  returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Ne- 
cessity had  driven  the  Pope  into  this  measure.  By 
the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the 
translation,  together  with  the  departure  of  others, 
who  grew  weary  of  continuing  in  a  place  where  they 
were  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  business,  so  few  and 
such  inconsiderable  members  remained,  that  the 
pempous  appellation  of  a  General  Council  could 
not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed  any  longer  upon 
them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  as* 
sembly  which  was  become  the  object  of  contempt, 
and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Romish  See.  But 
unavoidable  as  the  measure  was,  it  lay  open  to  be 
unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appearance 
oi  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at  the  very  time  when 
those  for  whose  recovery  it  was  provided,  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue,  and  to  make 
trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this 
construction  on  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  ;  and  by 
an  artful  comparison  of  his  own  efforts  to  suppress 
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BOOK  heresy,   with  PauFs  scandalous  inattention  to  a 
^  ^^-      point  so  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the 
J 548.     Pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous  Catholics.  At  the  same 
time  he  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent,  that  the  Council  might  still  ap- 
pear to  have  a  being,  and  might  be  ready  whenever 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  resume  it^  deliberations 
for  the  good  of  the  church^. 
The  Em-       The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low- 
cdves  Ws  Countries,  beside  gratifying  his  favourite  passion  of 
son  Philip  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  an* 
Low-        other,  was  to  receive  Philip,  his  only  son,  who  w«j 
Countries.  ^^^  jj^  ^jjg  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  whom . 

he  had  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  be  re- 
cognised by  the  States  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir- 
apparent,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  executicm  of 
a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which,  and  the  recep*- 
tion  it  met  withj  shall  be  hereafter  explained. 
Philip,  having  left  the  government  of  Spain  to 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  had  given  the  Princess  Mary  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  embarked  for  Italy,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  Spanish  noblest  The  squadron 
which  escorted  him,  was  commanded  by  Andrew 
Doria,  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  in- 
sisted on  the  honour  of  performing,  in  person,  the 
same  duty  to  the  son^  which  he  had  often  dischai^ed 

Nov.  26.    towards  the  father.     He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  5 
1549.     from  thence  he  went  to  Milan,  and,  proceeding 

Apni  1.     thr^^gjj  Germany,  arrived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels.     The  States  of  Brabant,  in  the  first  place, 

«»  Pallav.  p.  i  1 .  72.  *  Ochoa,  Carolea,  362. 
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and  those  of  the  other  provinces  in  their  order,  ac-  b  o  o  K 
knowledged  his  right  of  succession  in  common  ^  ^^' 
form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preserve     1549, 
all  their  privileges  inviolate^.     In  all  the  towns  of 
the  Low-Countries  through  which  Philip  passed,  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.     Nothing 
that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the  people^ 
or  contribute  to  his  amusement,  was  neglected ;  pa^ 
geants,  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles  of  every 
kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magniil* 
cence  which  commercial  nations  are  fond  of  dia- 
playing,  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart  from 
their  usual  maxims  of  frugality.    But  amidst  these 
scenes  of  festivity  and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  se- 
verity of  temper  was  discernible.  Youth  itself  could 
not  render  him  agreeable,  nor  his  being  a  candidate 
for  power  form  him  to  courtesy.     He  maintained  a 
haughty  reserve  in  his  behaviour,  and  discovered 
such  manifest  partiality  towards  his  Spanish  atten- 
dants, together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to 
the  manners  of  their  country,  as  highly  disgusted  the 
Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  that  antipathy,  which  af- 
terwards occasioned  a  revolution  fatal  to  him  in  that 
part  of  his  dominions  ^ 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by 
a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  which  returned  upon 
him  so  frequently,  and  with  such  increasingviolence, 
that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution.  He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken 
his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.     The  inha- 

^  Harsei  Annal.  Brabant.  652. 

*  Mem.  de  Ribier^  ii.  29.  L'Evesquc  Mem.  dc  Card.  Gran- 
velle,  i.  21. 
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BOOK  bitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it 
^^*  necessary  to  yield  obedience ;  those  of  Constance, 
15497^  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence,  were 
compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  ho* 
mage  to  Ferdinand  as  Archduke  of  Austria,  and, 
as  his  vassals,  to  adn^it  an  Austrian  governor  and 
garrison'".  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Lubeck,  were  the  only  Imperial  cities  of  note  that 
still  continued  refractory. 

»Sleid.474.491. 
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WHILE  Charles  laboured,  with  such  unwearied  book 
industry,  to  persuade  or  to  force  the  Protest-  i  ^  ^'  ,^ 
ants  to  adopt  his  regulations  with  respect  to  reli-     1549. 
gion,  the  effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  gchemS*  * 
of  his  plan  were  rendered  less  considerable  by  his  gainst  the 
rupture  with  the  Pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  °^^^^' 
firm  resdutiqn  which  the  Emperor  seemed  to  have 
taken  against  itstoring  Placentia,  together  with  his 
repeated  encroaehments  on  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  Interim,  but  by  his  attempt  to  re-assemb]e  the 
council  of  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  utmost, 
who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grenf 
pibtfe  attached  to  his  family,  and  more  jealous  of 
his  authority,  as  he  advanced  in  years.     Pushed  on 
by  these  passions,  he  madfs  new  efforts  to  draw  the 
VOL.  jii.  P 
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BOOK  French  King  into  an  alliance  against  the  Emperor*: 
1^  '  but  finding  that  Monarch,  notwithstanding  the  he- 
1549.  reditary  enmity  between  him  and  Charles,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  viewed  the  dfuccessful  pro- 
gress of  the  Imperial  arms,  as  unwilling  as  formerly 
to  involve  himself  in  immediate  hostilities,  he  was 
obliged  to  contract  his  views^  and  to  think  of  pre- 
venting future  encroachments,  since  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  inflict  vengeance  on  account  of  those 
which  were  past.  For  this  purpose,  he  determined 
to  recall  his  grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and,  after 
declaring  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  to 
indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establish- 
ment in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  By  this  expedient 
he  hoped  to  gain  two  points  of  no  small  consequence. 
He,  first  of  all,  rendered  his  possession  of  Parma 
more  secure ;  as  the  Emperor  would  be  cautious  of 
invading  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  though  he 
might  seize,  without  scruple,  a  town  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Farnese.  In  the  next  place,  he  would 
acquire  a  better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia,  as 
his  solicitations  to  that  effect  might  decently  be 
urged  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly 
be  attended  with  greater  eifect,  when  he  was  con- 
sidered not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  family, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  Holy  See. 
But  while  Paul  was  priding  himself  on^  this  device, 
as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an  ambi- 
tious and  high-spirited  young  man.,  who  could  not 
bear  with  patience  to  be  spoiled  of  one-half  of  his 
territories  by  the;  rapaciousness  of  his  father-in^-Iaw, 

»  Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  230. 
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and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  b  o  O  K 
his  grandfather,  took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  i^  ^'  ^ 
the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his  interest.  He  1549. 
set  out  secretly  from  Rome ;  and  having  first  endea- 
voured to  surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frus- 
trated by  the  fidelity  of  the  Governor  to  whom 
the  Pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he 
made  overtures  to  the  Emperor,  of  renouncing  all 
connexion  with  the  Pope,  and  of  depending  entirely 
on  him  for  his  future  fortune.  This  unexpected  de- 
fection of  one  of  the  Pope's  own  family,  to  an  enemy 
whom  he  hated,  irritated,  almost  to  madness,  a  mind 
peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of 
severity,  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded 
against  a  grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  un- 
natural apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio,  death 
prevented  his  carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  re- 
solutions which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  administration,  and  the  eighty-second  of 
his  age*. 

*  Among  many  instances  of  the  credulity  or  weakness  of  his- 
torians in  attributing  the  death  of  illustrioas  personages  to  ex- 
traordinary causes^  this  is  one.  Almost  all. the  historians  of 
the  sixteenth  century  affirm^  that  the  death  of  Paul  III.  W9a  oc- 
casioned by  the  violent  passions  which  the  behaviour  of  his 
grandson  excited ;  that  being  informed^  while  he  was  refreshing 
himself  in  one  of  his  gardens  near  Rome,  of  Octavio's  attempt 
on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  by 
means  of  Gonzaga,  he  fainted  away,  continued  some  hours  in  a 
swoon,  then  became  feverish,  and  died  within  three  days.  This 
is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  21 1  5  Adriani  Is- 
tor.  di  suoi  Tempi,  lib.  vii.  480  ;  and  by  Father  Paul,  SSOir  Even 
Cardinal  Pallavicini,  better  informed  than  any  writer  with  re- 
gard to  the  events  which  happened  in  the  Papal  court,  and,  when 

p2 
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BOOK     As  this  event  had  been  long  expected,  there  was 
^^    ^'    ^  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  cardinals  at  Rome ; 
l^^  and  the  various  competitors  having  had  time  to 
form  thdir  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measures, 
their  ambition  and  intrigues  protracted  the  con- 
clave to  a  great  length.     The  Imperial  and  French 
factions  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of 
fheir  own  number,  and  had,  by  turns,  the  prospect 
of  success.    But  as  Paul,  during  a  long  pontificate, 
had  raised  many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly 
persons  of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as  zealously 
devoted  to  his  family.  Cardinal  Fame$e  had  the 
Feb.  7tii.   command  of  a  powerful  and  united  squadron,,  by 
The  eiec-  whosc  addrcss  and  firmness  he  exalted  to  the  papal 
ixufl  ax.     throne  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  whom  Paul  had  em- 

not  warped  by  pejudice  or  system^  more  accurate  in  relucting 
them,  agrees  with  their  narrative  in  its  chief  circumstances. 
Pallav.  b.  ii.  74.  Paruta^  who  wrote  his  history  by  command  of 
the  sen&te  of  Venice,  relates  it  in  the  same  manner.  Historici 
A^enez.  vol.  iv.  212.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  search  for 
any  extraordinary  cause  to  account  for  the  death  of  an  old  man 
of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an  authentic  account  of  this  event, 
in  which  we  find  none  of  those  marvellous  circumstances  of 
which  the  historians  are  so  fond.  The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  M.  d*Urf(6,  Henry's  ambassador  in  ordinary  there,  wrote  an 
account  to  that  monarch  of  the  affair  of  Parma,  and  of  the  Pope's 
death.  By  these  it  appears,  th^  Octavio's  attempt  to  surprise 
Parma  was  made  on  the  twentieth  of  October :  that  next  day, 
in  the  evening,  and  not  whDe  he  was  airtnghimself  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Monte-Cavallo,  the  Pope  received  intelligence  of  what 
he  had  done  -,  that  he  was  .seized  with  such  a  transport  of  pas- 
sion, and  cried  so  bitterly,  that  his  voice  was  Heard  in  several 
apartments  of  the  palace  -,  that  next  day,  however,  he  was  so 
well  as  to  give  an  audience  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  to 
.  go  through  business  of  different  kinds;  that  Octavio  wrote  a 
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ptoyed  as  his  principal  legate  in  the  Council  of  b  o  o  k 
Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions,  i.  J^'    ^ 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  III.,  and,  in  order     I5o0. 
to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor,  the 
first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio 
Farnese  in  possession  of  Parma.    When  the  injury 
which  he  did  to  the  Holy  See,  by  alienating  a  ter- 
titory  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
cardinals,  he  briskly'replied,  "  That  he  would  rather 
be  a  poor  Pope  with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman, 
than  a  rich  one  with  the  infamy  of  having  forgot- 
ten the  obligtitions  conferred  upon  him,  and  the 
promises  which  he  had  made^."      But  all  the 
lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  ef- 

&ced  by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.     Ac- 

■  I  '  '    I  ■'     III    I        ■     .111.  I  I.I  ■  "I  , 

letter  to  the  Pope,  not  to  Cardinal  Farnese  his  brother,  intimat- 
ing his  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Em- 
peror 3  that  the  Pope  received  this  on  the  twenty-first  without 
any  new  symptoms  of  emotion,  and  returned  an  answer  to  it  5 
that  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  letter  is  dated,  the  Pope  was  in  his  usual 
state  of  health.  Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  247.  By  a  letter  of  M. 
d'Urf(^,  Nov.  5^  it  appears  that  the  Pope  was  in  such  good  health, 
that  on  the  third  of  that  month  he  had  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  his  coronation  with  the  usual  solemnities.  Ibidem^  25 1 .  By 
another  letter  from  the  same  person,  we  learn  that  on  the  sixth 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  defluxion  fell  down  on  the  Pope's 
lungs,  with  such  dangerous  symptoms  that  his  life  was  imme- 
diately despaired  of.  Ibid.  252.  And  by  a  third  letter  we  are 
informed,  that  he  died  November  the  tenth.  In  none  of  these 
letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any  extraordinary  cause.  It  ap- 
pears that  more  than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Octavio*s 
attempt  on  Parma  and  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  that 
the  disease  was  the  natural  effect  of  old  age,  not  one  of  those 
occasioned  by  violence  of  passion. 
^'Mem.  de  Ribier. 
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BOOK  cording  to  an  ancient  and  established  practice,  every 
^    ^'       Pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege 
1550.     *^  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  Cardinars  hat. 
His  cha-    which  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  beins  invested 
conduct,    with  the  triple  crown.     Julius,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  of  di- 
stinction, together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues, and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms, 
upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  born  of  ob- 
scure parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape, 
from  his  having  been  trusted  with  the  care  of  an 
animal  of  that  species  in  the  Cardinal  di  Monte's 
family.     Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  church  would  have  given  offence  even  in 
those  dark  periods,  when  the  credulous  superstition 
of  the  people  imboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on 
the  most  flagrant  violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an 
enlightened  age,  when,  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  philosophy,  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
decency  were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  vene- 
ration for  the  pontifical  character  was  every  where 
abated,  and  one-half  of  Christendom  in  open  re- 
bellion against  the  Papal   See,    this   action  was 
viewed  with  horror.     Rome  was  immediately  filled 
with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the 
Pope's  extravagant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy 
object  to  the  most  criminal  passions.    The  Protest- 
ants exclaimed  against  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell 
in  a  breast  so  impure,  and  called  more  loudly  than 
ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for  the 
immediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  church, 
the  head  of  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
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name*".  The  rest  of  the  Pope's  conduct  was  of  a  b  o  o  K 
piece  withr  this;  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  ^  ^' 
Having  now  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  J550. 
ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indemnify  himself 
by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the 
self-denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  practise  while  in  a  subordinate  station. 
He  became  careless  to  so  great  a  degree  of  all  se- 
rious business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to 
attend  to  it  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and 
giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and  dissipation  of 
every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of 
Leo  rather  than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  display,  in  contending 
with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the  rigid 
and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers^. 

The  Pope,  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engage-  Hii  views 
ments  to  the  family  of  Farnese,  discovered  no  in-  ceedmgs 
clination  to  observe  the  oath,  which  each  cardinal  ^^^^  '*^- 
had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  the  gene- 
choice  should  fall  on  him,  he  would  immediately  ^^  ^°""" 
call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberations.     Ju- 
lius knew  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  con- 
fine such  a  body  of  men  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  pre- 
scribe ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members, 
the  rashness  of  others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the 
Princes  on  whom  they  depended,  might  precipitate  * 
a  popular  and  ungovernable  assembly  ihto  forbidden 

«Sleid.492.    F.  Paul,  281.    Pallavic.  ii.  76.    Thuan.  lib.vL 
215. 
**F.  Paul,  281. 
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BOOK  inquiries^  a6  well  as  dangerous  dedsibns.  He 
^  ^  ^  wkhed,  for  these  reasons,  to  have  eluded  die  dbfi- 
1650.  g&tion  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  answej 
to  the  first  proposals  which  w^e  made  to  him  by 
the  Emperor  with  regard  to  that  matter.  ^  But 
Charles,  either  froih  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adjier- 
ing  to  the  measures  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or 
from  the  mere  pride  of  accomplishing  what  was 
held  to  be  almost  impossible,  p^isted  in  his  reso* 
lution  of  forcing  the  Protestants  to  return  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  Having  persuaded  himself, 
that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  council  might 
be  employed  with  efficacy  in  combating  their  preju- 
dices, he,  in  consequence  of  that  persuasion,  conti- 
nued to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convoca- 
tion might  be  issued ;  and  the  Pope  could  not,  with 
decency,  reject  that  request.  When  Julius  found 
that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a  council,  he 
endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing procured  the  meeting  jS^f  an  assembly  which  was 
the  object  of  such  general  desire  and  expectation. 
A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred 
the  consideration  of  what  was  necessary  for  restor- 
ing peace  to  the  church,  recommended,  by  his  di- 
rection, the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  the 
most  effectual  expedient  Cor  that  purpo^ ;  and  as 
the  new  heresies  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  in 
Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  place  of  its 
meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of  the  evil,  the 
reniedy  might  be  applied  with  greater  discernment 
and  certainty  of  success.  The  Pope  warmly  ap- 
proved of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  dictated. 
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Mid  sent  nuncios  to  the  ImperUd  and  French  i  o^o  K 
4H>urt5,  in  (Nrder  to  make  known  his  intentions^. 

About  this  time  the  Emperor  had  summoned  a  "T^sa 
new  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg  in  order  to  enforce  j|;  ^  •* 
the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  procinre  a  to  enforoe 
more  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  rim/*^*^ 
Bmpire,  ackowledging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun# 
cil,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to 
its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person^  together  Junt  25. 
with  his  son  the  Prince  of  Spain.  Few  Electors 
were  {nresent,  but  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name. 
Charles,  notwithstanding  the  despotie  authority 
with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  Empire  during 
two  years,  knew  that  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  subdued,  and 
for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted 
him  thither.  The  first  point  submitted  to  the  con^^ 
sideration  of  the  diet  was  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  dif* 
ficulty,  that  the  meeting  of  that  assembly  should  be 
renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit  acquies* 
cence  in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants,  intimidated 
and  disunited,  must  have  followed  their  example^ 
and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have  proved 
unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun 
at  this  time  to  disclose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a 
part  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  so  long 
assiimed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments ;  Maurice 
by  address  in  paying,  couit  to  the  Emperor ;  and  by  f^^* 

«  F.Pawl,  261.    raUnv.  iL77. 
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BOOK  the  seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  all  his 
^*  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to 
1^5^  die  Electoral/iignity ;  and  having  added  the  domi- 
dtsigns  nions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to 
Emperor.^  his  own,  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  Prince 
in  Germany.  But  his  long  and  intimate  union 
with  the  Emperor  had  afforded  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  that  monarch's  schemes.  He  saw  the 
yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country ;  and,  from 
the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progress  of  the  Im- 
perial power,  was  convinced  that  but  a  few  steps 
more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  render 
Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he 
had  become  in  Spain.  The  more  eminent  the  con- 
dition was  to  which  he  himself  had  been  exaltedj 
the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become 
to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
more  did  he  dread  the  thoughts  of  descending  from 
the  rank  of  a  Prince  almost  independent,  to  that 
of  a  vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master. 
At  the  same  time,  he  perceived  that  Charles  was 
bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  instead  of  allowing 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  promise  of  which  had 
allured  several  Protestant  Princes  to  assist  him  in 
the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As 
he  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances 
which  he  had  made  from  motives  of  interest,  or  an 
excess  of  confidence  in  the  Emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not 
to  be  a  tame  spectator  of  the  overthrow  of  a  system 
which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 
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This  resolution^  flowing  from  the  love  of  liberty  book 
or  zeal  for  religion,  was  strengthened  by  political  ,^  ^y  j 
and  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated  1560. 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  ^^o^'^ 
more  extensive  prospects  opened  to  his  view.  His  which  in- 
rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  i^^^ 
Protestants  in  the  Empire.  His  predecessor,  the 
degraded  Elector,  with  inferior  abilities,  and  terri- 
tories less  considerable,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dant over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice 
neither  wanted  discernment  to  see  the  advantage  of 
this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to  aim  at  attain- 
ing it.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  the  attempt  no  less  difficult  than  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  important.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
connexion  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Emperor 
^as  so  intimate,  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
take  any  step  which  tended  to  dissolve  it,  without 
alarming  his  jealousy,  and  drawing  on  himself  the 
whole  weight  of  that  power  which  had  crushed  the 
greatest  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought 
on  the  Protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as 
great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain 
their  confidence,  or  to  rally  and  reanimate  a  body, 
after  he  himself  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
breaking  its  union  and  vigour.  These  considera- 
tions, were  sufficient  to  have  discouraged  any  per- 
son of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice's.  But 
to  him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise 
were  allurements ;  and  he  boldly  resolved  on  mea- 
sures, the  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior  or- 
der could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trem- 
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BOOK  ^1^  A^  ^he  thoughts  of  the  danger  that  attended  the 
^^^-      execution  of  them. 

l^^      His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  con- 
Tbe  paB-    firming  this  resolution ;  and  the  resentment  excited 
which  CO-  hy  an  injury,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
operated    fofQQ  to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  Emperor^ 
which  sound  policy  suggested.     Maurice,  by  his 
authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
to  put  his  person  in  the  Emperor's  power,  and  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  Imperial  ministers 
that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner.     This 
had  been  violated  in  the  manner  already  related. 
The  unhappy  Landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against 
his  son-in-law  as  against  Charles*     The  Princes  of 
Hesse  required  Maurice  to  fulfill  his  engagements 
to  their  father,  who  had  lost  his  liberty  by  trusting 
to  him ;  and  all  Germany  suspected  him  of  having 
betrayed,  to  an  impla^cable  enemy,  the  Mend  whom 
he  was  most  bound  to  protect.     Roused  by  these 
solicitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by 
duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in-law,  Maurice  had 
employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in 
order  to  procure  his  release.  All  these  Charles  had 
disregarded ;  and  the  shame  of  having  been  first 
deceived,  and  then  slighted,  by  a  Prince  whom  he 
had  served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  me- 
rited a  very  different  return,  made  such  a  deep  im* 
pression  on  Maurice,  that  he  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  an  opportunity  df  being  revenged. 
•The  cau.       The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
addms     address  were  requisite  in  taking  every  step  towards 

^i?h  h     *^^  ^"^ '  ^*  ^^  ^^^  *^  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
carrie«      against  giving  a  pr^miiture  alarm  to  the  Emperor ; 
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while;,  on  the  other,  something  considerable  and'B  DDK 
explicit  was  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  re*  ^^' 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  party.    Mau-     i^ 
rice  had  accordingly  applied  all  his  powers  of  art  on  bis 
and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points.    As 
he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the 
submission  which  he  required  to  the  Interim,  he 
did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he  should  es^ 
tablish  that  form. of  doctrine  and  worship  in  hia 
dominions :  but  being  sensible  how  odious  it  was 
to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently  imposing  it  on 
them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been 
done  in  otber  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  their  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  of  thedr  own«. 
For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the  clergy  of  his  He  en- 
country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  j^^^ 
them,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  ne-  Saxooy  j 
eessary  to  conform  to  it.     He  had  gained  some  of 
them  by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with, 
which  obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the. 
neighbouring  provinces.   Even  Melancthon,  whose 
merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place 
among  the  Protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived 
of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther,  which  were  wont 
to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him 
steady  amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threat- 
ened the  church,  was  seduced  into  unwarrantable 
concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance  to- 
wards persons  of  high  rank..    By  his  arguments 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address, 
the  assembly  wa»  prevailed  on  to  declare,  <^  that. 
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B  o  o  K  in  points  which  were  purely  indifferent,  obedience 
^    ^      was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  superior." 
1560.     Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  uncontroverti- 
ble in  theory,  than  dangerous  when  carried  into 
practice^  especially  in  religious  matters,  many  of 
the  Protestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  con- 
sulted, proceeded  to  class,  among  the  number  of 
things  indifferent,  several  doctrines  which  Luther 
had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in 
the  Romish  creed ;  and  placing  in  the  same  rank 
many  of  those  rites  which  distinguished  the  re- 
formed from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their 
people  to  comply  with  the  Emperor's  injunctions 
concerning  these  particulars  ^ 
maket  By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of 

Smis  of     the  Interim  excited  none  of  those  violent  convul- 
th*^p*'^     sions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro- 
testant      vinccs*     But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the 
religion :    j^iorc  zcalous  Lutherans  exclaimed  against  Melanc- 
thon  and  his  associates,  as  false  brethren,  who  were 
either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  alto- 
gether ;  or  so  crafty,  as  to  betray  it  by  subtile  di- 
stinctions ;  or  so  feeble-spirited,  as  to  give  it  up  from 
pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  to  a  Prince 
capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  political  interest  that 
which  he  himself  regarded  as  most  sacred.     Mau- 
rice, being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability 
,    his  past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  well 
as  afraid  of  losing  entirely  the  confidence  of  the 
Protestants,  issued  a  declaration  containing  profes- 

'  Sleid.  481.  485.  Jo.  Laur.  Moshemii  Institutionum  Hist. 
Ecclesiastics  lib.  iv.  Helmst.  1 755^  4to.  p.  748.  J.  And.  Schmi- 
dii  Historia  Interimistica^  p.  70,  Sec,  Helmst.  1730. 
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siohs  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  Reformed  book 
religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to  guard  against  all  >^^'  ^ 
the  errors  or  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See^.  1660. 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  at  the 
and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants,  he  found  it  ne-  courts*^* 
c^ssary  to  eflface  the  Impression  which  such  a  decla-  Emperor. 
ration  might  make  upon  the  Emperor.     For  that 
purpose,  he  not  only  renewed  his  profe^ions  of  an 
inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  with  him  ;  but, 
as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  still  persisted  in  rejecting 
the  Interim,  he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience, 

« 

and  instantly  set  about  levying  troops  to  be  employ- 
eid  in  that  service.  This  damped  all  the  hopes 
which  the  Protestants  began  to  conceive  of  Mau- 
rice, in  consequence  of  his  declaration,  and  left 
them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real 
intentions.  Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
him  revived,  and  the  divines  of  Magdeburg  filled 
Germany  with  writings  in  which  they  represented 
him  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  who  treacherousl}^  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  its  interest,  that  he  might 
more  effectually  execute  his  schemes  for, its  de- 
struction. 

This  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  protests 
facts,  as  well  as  by  his  present  dubious  conduct,  agajn^tthe 
gained  such  universal  credit,   that  Maurice  was  proceeding 
obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindica-  ^^J^t^ 
tion.     As  soon  as  the  re-assembling  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  Diet,  his  ambas- 
sadors protested  that  their  master  would  not  ac- 

s  Sleid.  485. 
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BOOK  knowledge  its  authority,  unless  all  th%  points  wliiciv 
^'      had  been  already  decided  there,  were  reviewed,  and 
^^^j]""^  considered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless  the  Pro* 
tsestant  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted  them,  and 
were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ;  and 
unless  the  Pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  pre- 
side in  the  council,  engaged  to  submit  to  its  de^- 
crees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their  oath 
of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  senti- 
ments with  greater  freedom*  These  demands,  which 
were  higher  than  any  that  the  Reforaoers  had  ven- 
tured to  make,  even  wh^i  the  zeal  of  their  party 
was  warmest,  or  their  affairs   most   prosperous, 
counterbalanced,  in  some  degree,  the  impression 
which  Maurice's  preparations  against  Magdeburg 
had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  and 
kept  them  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his  designs. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  re- 
present this  part  of  his  conduct  in  such  a  li^t  to 
the  Emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  ol&nce^  and  oc- 
casioned no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence 
which  subsisted  between  them.   What  the  pretexts 
were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to  give  such  a 
bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  con- 
temporary historians  have  not  ^plained  :  that  they 
imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain ;  foe  he  still  conti- 
nued not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan>  as  well  con- 
cerning the  Interim  as  the  coundl,  with  the  same 
ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  ^fou- 
riee,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both* 
The  Diet       The  Pope's  resolution  eoncerning  the  council  not 
Mk*Jt4*r  ^^^^S  y^^  known  at  Augsburg,  the  chief  business 
on  the  city  of  the.  Diet  was  to  inforeethe  observation  of  the  In- 
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teriim  *  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithstand-  book 
ing  various  endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  ^^   ^' 
into  compliance,  not  only  persevered  obstinately     1550*^ 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  began  to  o^  Magd©. 
.strengthen  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and  to  ^^' 
levy  troops  in  their  own  defence,  Charles  required 
the  Diet  to  assist  him.  in  quelling  this  audacious  re* 
bellion  against  a  decree  of  the  Empire.     Had  the 
members  of  the  Diet  been  left  to  act  agreeably  to 
their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejected  without  hesitation.     All  the  Germans  who 
favoured  in  any  degree  the  new  opinions  in  religion^ 
and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other  consi- 
deration than  jealousy  of  the  Emperor's  growing 
power,  regarded  this  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg as  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country.     Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  ex- 
ert the  same  spirit,  admired  the  gallantry  of  their 
enterprise,  and  wished  it  success.    But  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of 
the  Emperor's  displeasure,  overawed  the  members 
of  the  Diet  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  ven- 
turing to  utter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely 
ratified,  by  their  votes,  whatever  the  Emperor  ivas 
pleased  to  prescribe;     The  rigorous  decrees  which 
Charies  had  issued  by  his  own  authority  against  the 
Magdebufgers,  were  confirmed;  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to  besiege  the  city  In 
form  ;  and  persons  were  named  to  fix  the  contin- 
gent in  men  or  money  to  be  furnished  by  each 
state.     At  the  same  time«  the  Diet  petitioned  that  appoint 
Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  q^^^H 
that  army  ;  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with 

VOL.  III.  Qk 
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BOOK  great  alacrity,  and  with  high  encomiums  upon  the 
.    ^   J  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  they  had  made  ^.     As 
1650.     Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profound 
and  impenetrable  secrecy,  it  is  probable  that  he 
took  no  step  avowecUy  in  order  to  obtain  this  charge. 
The  recommendation  of  his  countrymen  was  either 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained  of  his  great  abilities  ;  and  neither 
the  Diet  had  any  foresight,  nor  the  Emperor  any 
dread,  of  the  consequences  which  followed  upon 
this  nomination.     Maurice  accepted,  without  he- 
sitation,  the  command  to  which  he  was  recom- 
mended, instantly  discerning  the  important  advan- 
tages which  he  might  derive  from  hav|ng  it  com- 
mitted to  him. 
Thecoun.      Meanwhile  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the 
moned  "to  couvocation  of  the  council,  observed  all  those  tedi- 
re^sem^  ous  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  artfully 
Trent.       employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.     At 
December.  ^^^  however,  it  was  published,  and  the  council  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the  first  day  of  the 
ensuing  month  of  May.    As  he  knew*  that  many  of 
the  Germans  rejected  or  disputed  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  the  Papal  See  claims  with  respect 
to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
own  right,  not  only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  as- 
sembly, but  to  direct  its  proceedings ;  nor  would 
he  soften  these  expr^sions,  in  any  degree,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  Em- 
jieror,  who  foresaw  what  offence  they. would  give, 

^Sleid.503.512. 
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and  what  construction  might  be  put  on  them,  book 
They  were  censured  accordingly  with  great  severity  ^  ^* 
by  several  members  of  the  Diet ;  but  whatever  dis-  1551. 
gust  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete  influ-  ^*^'  ^^' 
ence  over  all  their  deliberations  had  the  Emperor 
acquired,  that  he  procured  a  recess,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  council  was  recognised,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
at  that  time  afflicted  the  church  ;  all  the  Pritices 
and  States  of  tiie  Empire,  such  as  had  made  inno- 
vations in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to 
the  system  of  their  forefathers,  were  required  to 
send  their  representatives  to  the  council ;  the  Em«  . 
peror  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  hear- 
ing in  the  council ;  he  promised  to  fix  his  residence 
in  some  city  of  the  Empire,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members  of  the 
council  by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that,  by  con- 
ducting their  deliberations  agreeably  to  Scripture 
and  the  doctrine  of  tbe  fathers,  they  might  bring 
them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined 
than  ever ;  and  the  Emperor  threatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with 
the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  disobedience  ^ 

•s. 

During  the  meeting  of  this  Diet,  a  new  attempt  Another 
was  made,  in  order  to  procure  liberty  to  the  Land-  ^uim^t  to 
grave.     That  Prince,  nowise  reconciled  to  his  situ-  procure 

«  Sleid.  512.    Thuan.  lib.  vi.  233,    GoWasti  Constit.  Impe- 
riales,  vol,  ii.  340. 
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BOO  K  ation  by  time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of 
^*  restraint.  Having  often  applied  to  Maurice  and 
1551.  *hc  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  every  occa-^ 
the  Land-  gjon  of  Soliciting  the  Emperor  in  his  behalf,  though 
berty.  without  any  effect,  he  now  commanded  his  sons  to 
summon  them^  with  legal  formality,  to  perform, 
what  was  contained  in  the  bond  which  they  had 
granted  him,  by  surrendering  themselves  into  their 
hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour  as  the 
Emperor  had  used  him.  This  furnished  them  witb^ 
a  fresh  pretext  for  renewing  their  application  ta 
the  Emperor,  together  with  an  additional  argument 
to  enforce  it.  Charles  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant: 
their  request ;  though,  at  the  same  time^  being  ex-^ 
tremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  from  their  inces- 
sant importunity,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
*  Landgrave  to  give  up  the  bond  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  two  Electors.  But  that  Prince  re-» 
fusing  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  es-: 
sential  to  his  safety,  the  Emperor  boldly  cut  the 
knot  which  he  could  not  untie ;  and  by  a  public 
deed  annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  granted,,  absolving 
them  from  all  their  engagements  to  the  jLandgrave. 
No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society 
as  that  of  abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  honour,  and  most  formal  obligations  of 
public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
claim  of  supreme  power  on  earth,  arrogate  the.  right 
of  dispensing  w*ith  precepts  and  duties  of  every 
kind.  All  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment 
when  Charles  assumed  the  same  prerogative.    The 
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«tate  of  subjection,  to  which  the  Empire  was  re-  B  0^0  K 
duced,  appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  i — ^— ^ 
intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most  wretched  and  en-     ^^^*- 
slaved  nations,  if  the  Emperor,  by  an  arbitrary  de- 
cree,  might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which 
are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  confidence  where- 
by men  are  held  together  in  social  union.     The 
Landgrave  himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  re- 
covering his  liberty  by  the  Emperor  s  consent,  and 
lendieavoured  to  procure  *it  by  his  own  address.  But 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed  to  deceive  his  guards 
being  discovered,  such  of  his  attendants  as  he  had 
gained  to  favour  his  escape  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more 

closely  than  ever^. 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  JJ^'Jj*''* 
diet,  with  respect  to  an  aflair  more  nearly  interest-procuring 
ing  to  the  Emperor,  and  whitsh  occasioned  likewise  J?^^  ^^^ 
a  general  alarm  among  the  Princes  of  the  Empire-  for  Ws  soa 
Charles,  though  formed  with  talents  which  fitted       P' 
him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great  designs, 
was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of 
bearing  extraordinary  success.  Its  operation  on  his 
mind   was   so  violent   and   intoxicating,    that  ^  it 
elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attain- 
able, and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit 
of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.     Such  had  been  the 
effefct  of  his  victory  over  the  confederates  of  Smal- 
Icalde.     He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  sub- 
stantial and  certain  advantages  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  that  event ;  but,  despising  these,  as  poor  or 

*  Skid.  504.    Thuan.  1.  vL  234, 235. 
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BOOK  inconsiderable  fruits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed 
^'  at  nothing  less  than  at  bringing  all  Germany  to  an 
i^SL  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  Imperial 
jiower  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely 
splendid  indeed,  and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  niind ; 
the  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was  attended  with 
manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  them 
very  uncertain.  But  the  steps  which  he  had  already 
taken  towards  them  having  been  accompanied  with 
such  success,  his  imagination,  warmed  with  con- 
templating this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  de- 
spised all  remaining  difficulties.  As  he  conceived 
the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  began  to 
be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession 
of  such  an  important  acquisition  perpetual  in  his 
family,  by  transmitting  the  German  Empire,  to- 
gether with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  domi- 
nions in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries,  to  his  son. 
Having  long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in  hia 
mind,  without  communicating  it  even  to  those  mi- 
nisters whom  he  most  trusted,  he  had  called  Philip 
out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence  would  faci- 
litate the  carrying  forward  the  scheme. 
The  obsta-  Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have 
stood  in  its  deterred  any  ambition  less  accustomed  to  overcome 
^*y5  difficulties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He  had  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  im- 
prudently assisted  in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand the  dignity  of  fi^ng  of  the  Romans,  and  there 
was  no  probability  that  this  Prince,  who  was  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to 
the  years  of  manhood,  would  relinquish,  in  favour 
of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial 
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throne,  which  Charleses  infirmities  and  declining  book 
state  of  health  opened  to  himself.  This  did  not  i  ^  ,  ^ 
deter  the  Emperor  from  venturing  to  make  the  1551. 
proposition ;  and  when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding 
his  profound  reverence  for  his  brother,  and  obse- 
quious submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances, 
rejected  it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  Aist 
couraged  by  one  repulse.  He  renewed  his  applica- 
tions to  him  by  his  sister,  Mary  Queen  of  Hungary, 
to  whom  Ferdinand  stood  indebted  for  the  crowns 
both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  who,  by  her 
great  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness 
of  disposition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered  warmly 
into  a  measure  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  ag- 
grandise the  house  of  Austria ;  and  flattering  her- 
self that  abe  could  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
the  reversionary  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity 
for  an  immediate  establishment,  she  assured,  himp 
that  the  Emperor,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his 
giving  up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
bestow  upon  him  territories  of  very  considerable 
value,  and  pointed  out  in  particular  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  which  might  be  confiscated 
upon  difierent  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address 
nor  entreaties  could  she  induce  Ferdinand  to  ap- 
prove ofa  plan,  which  would  not  only  have  degraded 
him  from  the  highest  rank  among  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  to  that  of  a  subordinate  and  depen- 
dent Prince,  but  would  have  involved  both  him 
and  his  posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was, 
^t  the  same  time,  more  attached  to  his  children, 
than  by  a  rash  concession  to  frustrate  all  the  high 
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BOOK  hopes  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  edu* 
^_^'   J  cated. 

]  55  L  Notwithstanding  the  immoveable  firmness  which 
his  endea-  Ferdinand  discovered,  the  Emperor  did  not  aban-^ 
surmount  don  his  schemc.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
these.  attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and 
that  it  was  not  inipossible  to  prevail  on  the  Electors 
to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at 
least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  King  of  the  Romans, 
substituting  him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncle. 
With  this  view  he  took  Philip  along  with  him  to 
the  diet,  that  the  Germjans  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
Prince,  in  behalf  of  whom  he  courted  their  interest; 
and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  Electors,  and  to  prepare 
them  for. listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  pro- 
posal. But  no  soooner  did  he  venture  upon  men- 
tioning it  to  them,  than  they,  at  once,  saw  and 
trembled  at  the  consequences  with  which  it  would 
be  attended.  They  had  long  felt  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Empire 
a  Prince  whose  power  and  dominions  were  so  ex- 
tensive :  if  they  should  now  repeat  the  folly,  and 
continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditary  dig- 
nity, in  the  same  family,  they  foresaw  that  they 
would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  be- 
gun ;  and  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  what- 
ever was  yet  left  entire  in  the  ancient  and  venerable 
fabricof  the  German  constitution. 
Philip  s  The  character  of  the  Prince  in  whose  favour  this 

disagree-   extraordinary  proposition  was  made,  rendered  it 
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Still  less  agreeable.  Philip^  though  possessed  with  book 
an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  ^ 
the  arts  of  conciliating  good-will.  Haughty,  re-  155J7 
served^  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  aWe  to  the 
disgusted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Austrian  interest.  He  scorned  to  take  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  country  to 
the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he 
condescend  to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment 
of  accommodating  himself,  during  his  residence 
among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.  He 
allowed  the  Electors  and  most  illustrious  Princes 
in  Germany  to  remain  in  his  presence  uncovered, 
affecting  a  stately  and  distant  demeanour  which  the 
greatest  of  the  German  Emperors,  and  even  Charles 
himself,  amidst  the  pride  of  power  and  victory,  had 
never  assumed'.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand, 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had  studied 
to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  con- 
formity to  their  manners,  which  seemed  to  flow  from 
choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  was  born  in 
Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such 
amiable  qualities  as  rendered  him  the  darling  of  his 
countrymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  forward  to 
his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event.  Their  es- 
teem and  affection  for  him  fortified  the  resolution 
which  sound  policy  had  suggested,  and  determined 
the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Fer- 
dinand and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of 
Philip,  which  interest  could  not  soften, nor  ambition 

^  Frediman  Andrese  Zulich  Dissertatio  poUtico-historica  de 
NaBvi$  politicis  i\xQ\\  V.^  Lips,  1706.  4to,  p.  21. 
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BOOK  teach  him  to  disguise.     All  the  Electors,  the  eccle<« 
^^  ^   ^  siastical  as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing 
155L     such,  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  that 
owr'^ed*to  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
reiinquuh  he  gavc  up  auypoint,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  scheme 
scheme.     ^^  impracticable.    By  his  unsesusonable  perseverance 
in  pushing  it,  he  had*  not  only  filled  the  Germans 
with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  rivalship  and  discord  in  the  Aa« 
strian  family,  and  forced  his  brother  Ferdinand,  in 
self-defence,  to  court  the  Electors,  particularly  Mau* 
rice  of  Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connexions  with 
them  as  cut  off  all  prospect  of  renewing  the  propo** 
sal  with  success.     Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoint- 
ment^ was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence 
when  any  new  scheme  of  ambition  should  render 
his  presence  necessary™. 
The  Pope       Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambi- 
peror  form  tiou,  wbich  had  long  occupied  and  engrossed  him, 
a  design    Charles  imagined  that  he  would  now  have  leisure 

to  recover 

Parma  and  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme 
Piacentia.  ^f  establishing  uniformity  of  religion  in  the  Empire, 
by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  such 
was  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  con- 
nexions in  wbich  this  entangled  him,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  events  to  which  these  gave  rise,  as  sel- 
dom allowed  him  to  apply  his  whole  force  to  any 
one  object.  The  machine  which  he  had  to  conduct 
was  so  great  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 

«  Sleid.  505.   Thuan.  180.  238.   Memoir,  de  Ribier,  ii.  219. 
28 1 .  3 1 4.    Adrian!  Istor.  lib.  viii.  507.  520. 
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irr^ularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  book 
wheels  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  ^  ^ 
and  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  all  the  bene*  i^sL 
ficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked- 
for  occurrence  happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created 
new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  schemes  with 
regard  to  religion.  Julius'  III.,  though  he  had  con« 
firmed  Octavio  Farnese  in  the  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  during  the  first  efiusions  of  his  joy 
and  gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  Papal  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  of  his  own  generosity,  and  to 
be  apprehensive  of  consequences  which  either  he  did 
not  foresee,  or  ha^  disregarded,  while  the  sense  of 
his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Farnese  was  recent* 
The  Emperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his  hands, 
and  had  not  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  Parma 
as  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  Gonzaga,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  Duke  Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an 
insult  to  the  family  of  Farnese  which  he  knew  could 
never  be  forgiven,  bad,  for  that  reason,  avowed  its 
destruction,  and  employed  all  the  influence  which 
his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services,  gave 
him  with  the  Emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize 
Parma  by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  in  compliance 
with  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  might  gratify  his 
own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese, 
listened  to  the  proposal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to 
take  encouFagement  from  the  slightest  appearance 
of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to 
make  other  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  . 
scheme* 
Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found 
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B  o  o  K  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  increase  the  gar- 
V   ^'    J  rison  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for  defend- 
1651.     ing  the  rest  of  the  country.     But  as  the  expense  of 
Farnese     ^^^^  ^^  cflfort  far  exceeded  his  scanty  revenues,  he 
courts  the  represented  his  situation  to  the  Pope,  and  implored 
of  France,  that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to 
him  as  a  vassal  of  the  church.     The  Imperial  mi- 
nister, however,  had  already  pre-occupied  the  Pope's 
ear ;  and  by  discoursing  continually  concerning  the 
danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  as 
the  imprudence  of  supporting  Octavio  in  Bn  usur- 
pation so  detrimental  to  the  Holy  See,  had  totally 
alienated  him  from  the  family  ofk  Farnese.      Octa- 
vio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met,  of  consequence, 
with  a  cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any 
assistance  from  Julius,  began  to  look  round  for 
protection  from  some  other  quarter,     Henry  11.  of 
France  was  the  only  Priace  powerful  enough  to 
afford  him  this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was 
now  in  a  situation  which  allowed  him  to  grant  it. 
He  had  brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  Bri- 
tish kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  to  such  an 
issue  as  he  desired.     This  he  had  effected  partly  by 
the  vigour  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  political  factions  which 
raged  in  both  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  as  ren- 
dered the  councils  of  the  Scots  viol^ent  and  precipi- 
tate, and  the  operations  of  the  English  feeble  and 
unsteady.      He  had  procured  from  the  English  fa- 
vourable conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ; 
he  had  prevailed  on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only 
to  affiance  their  young  Queen  to  his  son  the  Dau- 
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phin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  she  book 
might  be  educated  under  his  eye ;  and  had  reco-  ^    ^   ^ 
vered  Boulogne,  together  with  its  dependencies,     U5U 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  King  having  gained  points  of  so  His  lei^e 
much  consequence  tp  his  crown,  and  disengaged  ^^^^^"^^ 
himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  against 
England,  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  the  mea- 
sures which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  s 
power  naturally  suggested.  He  listened,  accord* 
ingly,  to  the  first  overtures  which  Octavio  Farnese 
made  him  ;  and  embracing  eagerly  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  in  which  he  bound  himself  to  es- 
pouse his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all  the  as- 
sistance which  he  desired.  This  transaction  could 
not  long  be  kept  secret  from  the  Pope,  who  fore- 
seeing the  calamities  which  must  follow  if  war  were 
rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  immedi- 
ately issued  monitory  letters  requiring  Octavio  to 
relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pro* 
nounced  his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war 
against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  vassal. 
But,  as  with  his  own  forces  alone  he  could  not 
ho^e  to  subdde  Octavio  while  supported  by  such, 
a  powerful  ally  as  the  King  of  France,  he  had  re*- 
course  to  the  Emperor,  who  being  extremely  sollci- 
tons  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French  in 
Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius  with  all 
his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  occusmns 
allies  of  Octavio ;  the  Imperialists  as  the  protectors  ^^^  ^^" 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  hostilities  commenced  be- 
^   ^    ^  tween  them,  while  Charles  and  Henry  themselves 
1551.     still  affected  to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  in* 
J^^^  violably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy .  The  war  of  Parma 
Jj^^n    was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event. 
aodHenry;  Many  small  rcncountcrs  happened  with  alternate 
success ;  the  French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories;    the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the 
Parmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to 
besiege  Parma  in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  with  disgrace", 
retards  g^t  thfe  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or 

iikgofthc  the  preparations  for  it,  occasioned  in  Italy,  pre- 
council,     yented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  rqmiring 
to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  s^pointed  for 
re-assembling  the  council ;  and  though  th^  Papal 
legates  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,   they  were 
obliged  to  adjourn  the  council  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, hoping  such  a  number  of  prelates  might 
then  assemble,  that  they  might  with  decency  begin 
their  deliberations.     At  that  time  about  sixty  pre- 
lates, mostly  from  the  ecclesiastical  state,  or  from 
Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans,  convened^. 
Henry      The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  for- 
againstthe  malitics,  and  the  father's  were  about  to  proceed  to 
councU.     business,  when  the  Abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared, 
and,  presenting  letters  of  credence  as  ambassador 
from  the  King  of  France,   demanded  audience. 
Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in  Henry's  name, 

n  Adrian!  Istor.  lib.  viii.  505^  514,.  524.  Skid.  513.  Pa- 
ruta,  p.  220.  Lettere  del  Caro  scritte  al  nome  del  Card.  Far- 
nese^  torn.  ii.  p.  1 1^  &c. 

•  F.  Paul,  268. 
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against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  book 
juncture,  when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the  Pope,  ^^  ^'  ^ 
made  it  impossible  for  the  deputies  from  the  Gallic*  1551. 
can  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  deli- 
berate concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline 
witji  the  requisite  tranquillity  ;••  he  declared,  that 
his  master  did  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  general 
or  cecumenic  council^  but  must  consider,  and 
would  treat  it  as  a  particular  and  partial  conven- 
tion P.  The  legate  affected  to  despise  this  protest; 
and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstiuiding,  to  exa- 
mine and  decide  the  great  points  in  controversy 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of 
the  French  Monarch,  however,  gs^e  a  deep  wound 
to  the  credit  of  the  council  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  could  not 
pay  much  regard  to  an  assembly  the  authority,  of 
which  the  second  Prince  in  Christendom  had  for- 
mally disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  who  arrogated  to  themselves 
all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  representatives  of 
the  church  universal,  a  title  to  which  they  had  such 
poor  pretensions. 

The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straining  his  violence 
authority  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  establish  the  E^Jp^rois 
reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.     HeFo^^ed- 
had  prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  Electors,  ^nsi 
the  prelates  of  greatest  power  and  dignity  in  the  *^f  ^^"^ 
4jhurch  next  to  the  Pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person . 
He  had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior 
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BOOK  tmk,  to  go  to  Trent  themselves^  or  to  send  thdf 
^  ^  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  safe-conduct  to 
I55i7  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the 'Elector  of  Bran<^ 
denburg,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  other  Pro- 
testants, to  attend  the  council ;  and  exhorted  them 
to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound, 
explain,  and  defend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same 
time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and,  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  had 
already  been  condemned,  he  tpok  large  steps  to- 
wards exterminating  them.  With  this  intention^ 
he  called  together  the  minister's  of  Augsburg ;  and, 
after  interrogating  them  concerning  several  con- 
troverted points,  enjoined  them  to  teach  nothing, 
with  respect  to  these,  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Romish  church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply 
with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the 
tpwn  in  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  per- 
son the  caiise  ol  their  banishment ;  he  prohibited 
th(im  to  preach  for  the  future  in  any  province  of 
the  Empire ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that 
th^y  would  punctually  t)bey  these  injunctipns.  They 
were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeal-  Thq  Protest- 
ant clergy,  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle,  of 
Swabia,  were  ejected  with  the  same  violence ;  and 
in  many  places,  such  magistrates  .as  had  distin- 
giiished,  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new? 
opinions,  were  dismissed  with  the  mpst  abirupt  ir? 
rqgularity^  and  their  offices  filled,  in  coi^^equencQ 
of  the  Emperor's  arbitrsuy  appointnientj^  ^ith  the 
most  bigoted  of  their  adversaries.  The  Reformed 
worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  thfoyghout 
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that  extensive  province*     The  ancient  and  funda-  book 
mental  privileges  of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  v^V- 
The  people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministra-     1551, 
tion  of  priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as 
idolaters,  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdictioa  of  ma- 
gistrates whom  they  detested  as  usurpers^. 

The  Emperor^  after  this  discovery,  which  was Hisendeft- 
more  explicit  than  any  tfiat  he  had  hitherto  .made,  J^^rt 
of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  German  constitu-  the  coun- 

cil. 

tion,  as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion, 
set  out  for  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  Novem- 
residence  in  that  city,  as,  by  its  situation  in  the  ^' 
neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station  whence  he 
might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  council',  and 
observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan, 
without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might 
happen  in  Germany  ^ 

During  th^e  transactions  the  siege  of  Magde-  The  siege 
burg  was  carried. on  with  various  success.     At  the  dewf? 
time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg, and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  tjie  Empire, 
he  had.  exhorted  and  even  enjoined  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states  to  take  arms  against  them,  as  rebels 
and  common  enemies.     Encouraged  by  his  exhor- 
tations as  well  as  promises,  George  of  Mecklw- 
burg,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  an  ^ 
active  and  ambitious  Prince,  collected  a  considera- 
ble number  of  those  soldiers  of  foirtitne  who  had 
accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his  wild 
enterprises ;  and,  tliough  a  zealous  Lutheran  hini- 
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BOOK  self,*  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Magdeburgers, 
^    ^    ^  hoping  that,  by  the  merit  of  this  service,  he  might 
1551^     procure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  be  allotted 
to  him  as  an  establishment.      The  citizens,  un- 
accustomed as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying 
out  in  order  to  save  their  lands  from  being  laid 
waste.     They  attacked  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.    But  as  they  were  ani- 
mated with  that  unconquerable  spirit  which  flows 
from  zeal  for  religion  cooperating  with  the  love  of 
civil  liberty,  far  from  being  disheartened  by  their 
misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with 
vigour.     Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  long  wars  between  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  France  crowding  to  their  standards  un- 
der able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens  ac- 
quired military  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the 
advantages  of  that  to  the  efforts  of  undaunted  cou- 
rage.   The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magde- 
burgers,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town  strongly  for- 
tified, and  defended  by  such  a  garrison^  continued 
to  ravage  the  open  country. 
?^b""fif        ^^  ^^^^  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to 
commRnd  the  camp  of  this  young  Pnnce,  Maurice  of  Saxony 
which^carl^  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possess- 
ried  onthe  ed  by  being' at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body, 
*'^^^'        and,  marching  towards  Magdeburg  with  his  own 
troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole 
army,  an.  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great 
abilities,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave 
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Mm  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united  force  book 
he  invested  the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form ;  ^  ^'j 
claiming  great  merit  with  the  Emperor  on  that  ac-  1561. 
count,  as,  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the  Imperial  de- 
cree, he  was  exposing  himself  once  more  to  the 
censures  and  maledictions  of  the  party  with  which 
he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  But  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison 
interrupted  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one 
of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prison- 
er, levelled  part  of  their  works,  and  cut  off  the  sol- 
diers in  their  advanced  posts.  While  the  citizens  of 
Magdeburg  animated  by  the  discourses  of  their 
pastors,  and  the  soldiers  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a 
siege  without  murmuring,  and  defended  themselves 
with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  at  first  dis- 
covered ;  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  ex- 
treme remissness,  repining  at  every  thing  that  they 
suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  They 
broke  out  more  than  once  into  open  mutiny,  de- 
manding the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which,  as  the 
members  of  the  Germanic  body  sent  in  their  con- 
tributions towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war  sparingly  and  with  great  reluctance,  amounted 
to  a  considerable  sum '.  Maurice,  too,  had  parti- 
cular motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow 
at  that  juncture,  which  induced  him  not  to  push 
the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all 
the  imputations  which  his   dilatory  proceedings 
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BOOK  drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 
^*      might  have  brought  him  some  acctession  of  reputa- 
TssL     tion,  but  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  disr 
band  his  forces. 
The  city        ^t  last  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to 
to  Mau-     suffer  distress  from  want  of  provisions,  and  Mau-  . 
'"^^*         rice  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any 
longer  without  filling  the  Emperor  with  such  sus* 
picions  as  might  have  disconcerted  all  his  measures, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  city 
Nov.  3.      upon  the  following  conditions : — ^Thatthe  Magde- 
burgers  should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  the  Em- 
peror ;   that  they^  should  net  for  the  future  take 
arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  against  the  house  of 
Austria ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  that  they  should  con- 
form to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg  with 
respect  to  religion  ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added 
to  the  town  should  be  demolished ;  that  they  should 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  Emperor,  and  set  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  together  with  their  other  pri- 
soners, at  liberty  without  ransom.     Next  day  their 
garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession 
of  the  town  with  great  military  pomp. 
Maurice's       Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled^ 
thisTunc.  Maurice  had  held  many  conferences  with  Albeit 
ture.         Count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in 
Magdeburg.     He  consulted  likewise  with  Count 
Heideck,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  great  repu- 
tation in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
"whom  the  Emperor  had  proscribed  on  acccount  of 
his  zeal  for  that  cause,  but  whom  Maurice  had  not- 
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withstanding  secretly  engaged  in  his  service,  and  BOOK 
admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  ^  ^  m 
them  he  communicated  a  scheme,  which  he  had  1551. 
long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procuring  liberty  to 
his  father-in-law  the  Landgrave,  for  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  setting  bounds 
to  the  dangerous  encroachment  of  the  Imperial 
power.  Having  deliberated  with  them  concerning 
the  measures  which  might  be  necessary  for  securing 
the  success  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise,  he  gave 
Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications 
of  Magdeburg  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  neither  be  disturbed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage 
Maurice  more  thoroughly  from  considerations  of 
interest  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the  senate  of 
Magdeburg  elected  him  their  Burgrave,  a  dignity 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Electoral  house 
of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a  very  ample 
jurisdiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  depen- 
dfincies  *. 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  after  enduring  The  ad- 
a  siege  of  twelve  months,  and  struggling  for  their  h^Kd 
liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  for-  frona  w* 
titude  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  ^^n^  with 
had  at  last  the  good  fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty,  theMagde- 
which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want 

*  Sleid.  528.     Thuan.  276.    Obsidionis  Magdebiirgici  Dc- 
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B  o  O  K  of  public  spirit  had '  betrayed  into  such  mean  sub* 
^'  missions  to  the  Emperor.  But  while  a  great  part 
J55I7  of  Germany  applauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
*  Magdeburgers^  and  rejoiced  in  their  having  escaped 
the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been  threat* 
ened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct 
of  his  negotiation  with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  converted  every  event  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. They  saw  with  amazement,  that  after 
having  afflicted  the  Magdeburgefs  during  many 
months  with  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  was  at 
last,  by  their  voluntary  election,  advanced  to  the  sta- 
tion of  highest  authority  in  that  city  which  he  had 
so  lately  besieged  ;  that  after  having  been  so  long 
the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apo- 
state, and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  pro* 
fessed,  they  seemed  now  to  place  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  zeal  and  good-will  ^.  At  the  same 
time  the  public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation 
were  so  perfectly  conformable  to  those  which  the 
Emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  Protestant  cities, 
and  Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit 
in  having  reduced  a  place  which  had  defended  it- 
self with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
suspecting  any  thing  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the 
terms  of  accommodation,  ratified  them  without  he- 
sitation, and  absolved  the  Magdeburgers  frcwn  the 

sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against 
them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass 

"  Arnoldi  Vita  Maurit.  apud  Menken,  ii.  1227. 
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Maurice  was  how  to  keep  together  the  veteran  book 
troops  which  had  served  under  hhn,  as  well  as  those      ^ 
which  Had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the     ]55|[ 
town.     For  this,  too,  he  found  an  expedient  with  wis  exp 
singular  art  and  £elicity.     His  schemes  against  the  keeping'an 
Emperor  were  not  yet  so  fully  ripened,  that  he  durst  *J^y  ®" 
venture  to  disclose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to 
carry  them  into  execution:     The  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, which  made  it  impossible  to  take  the 
field  immediately.     He  was  afraid  that  it  would 
give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  Emperor,  if  he  should 
retain  such  a  considerable  body  in  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring.    As  soon, 
then,  as  Magdeburg  opened  its  gates,  he  sent  home 
his  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  command  to 
take  arms  and  re-assemble  on  the  shortest  warning ; 
and  at  the  same  time  paying  part  of  the  arrears  due 
to  the  mercenary  troops,   who  had  followed  his 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  garrison,  he  absolved  them  from  their  re- 
spective oaths  of  fidelity,   and  disbanded  them. 
But  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  discharge, 
George  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  now  set  at  liberty^ 
offered  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to  become    . 
surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to 
them.    As  such  adventurers  were  accustomed  often 
to  change  masters,  they  instantly  accepted  the  of- 
fer.    Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united  and  ready 
tom  arch  wherever  Maurice  should  dall  them ;  while 
the  Emperor,  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and  imagin- 
ing that  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them 
with  an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of 
his  brothei^'s  territories  by  force  of  arms,  suffered 
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B  jO  o  K  this  transat^tion  to  pass  without .  observation^  as  if 
^7^    ^  it  had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence  ".     , 

1551.  Having  ventured  to  take  these  stqps,  iKhich  weire 
^esstn  ^  ^^  much  conscquence  towards  the  e^teeution  «^ 
conceal-  his  scheuies.  Maurice,  that  he  micht  divert  the  Em- 
Infentions  pcror  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly, 
from  the    and  prevent  the  suspicions  which  that  must  have 

Emperor.  ,,  ,  •         -  ,. 

excited,  saw  the  necessity  oi  employing  sonle  new 
artiike  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  present  security.  As  he  knew  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  Emperor^s  solicitude  at  this 
>  juncture,  was  how  he  might  prevail  with  the  Pro- 

testant States  of  Germany  to  recognises  the  autho- 
rity of  the  G)uncil  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thither 
ambassadors  in  their  oivn  name,  as  well  as  deputies 
from  their  respective  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this 
predominating  passion  in  order  to  amuse  and  toiden 
ceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratif)^ 
Charles  in  what  he  desired  with  regard  to  tfaismatK> 
ter;  he  nominated  ambassadors^ ;  whom  he^^etOHT 
powered  to  attend  the  council;  hcvmade choi<ie>o£ 
Melancthon  and  some  of  the  most  eminerit  ainong 
his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession  of  faith,  and 
to  lay  it  before  that  assembly.  After  his  example^ 
and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  solicitations^^ 
the  Duke  of  Wurtembjurg,  the  city  of  Strasburg, 
and  other  Protestant  States,  appointed  ambassadors 
and  divines  to  attend  the  council.  They  all  applied 
to  the  Emperor  for  his  safe-conduct,  which  they 
obtained  in  the  most  ample  form«  Thb  was  deemed 

«  Thuan,  278.    Struv.  Corp.  Hist.  Germ.  10§4.    Arnoldi 
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stiffident'fbr  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  ands  o  o  K 
they  proeeedied  accordingly  on  their  journey ;  but  a  ^  ^    ^ 
separate  safe-conduct  from  the  council  itself  was     ]55i, 
demanddl  for  the  Protestant  divines.    The  fate  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whovi  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  con- 
demned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  Impe- 
rial safe-conduct  which  hi|d  been  granted  them, 
rendered  this  precaution  prudent  and  necessary; 
But  as  the  Pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the 
Protestants  should  be  admitted  to  an  hearing  in  the 
council,  than  that  the  Emperor  had  been  eager  in 
bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  by  promises 
and  threats  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council 
to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the  same  form 
with  that  which  the  Council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to-  the  fdllowers  of  Huss.  The  Protestants,  on  their 
l^rt,  insisted  upon  the  council's  copying  the  pre- 
eise  words  of  that  instrument.     The  Imperial  am- 
bassadors interposed,  in  order  to  obtain  what  would 
satisfy  them.     Alterations  in  the  form  of  the  writ 
were  proposed ;  expedients  were  suggested ;  pro- 
tests and  counter-protests  were  taken  :  the  legate, 
together  with  his  associates,  laboured  to  gain  their 
point  by  artifice  and  chicane  ;  the  Protestants  ad- 
hered to  theirs  with  firmness  and  obstinacy.     An 
account  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor  at  Inspruck,  who,  at- 
tempting, from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence 
in  his  own  address,  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties,  was  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable 
negotiat'ons.     By  means  of  this,  however,  Mau- 
rice gained  all  that  he  had  in  view ;  the  Emperor's 
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BOOK  time  was  wholly  engrossed,  and  his  attention  di« 
K^^  ^  verted ;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature  his 
1^1 .     schemes,  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish 
his  preparations,  before  he  threw  o£f  the  made,  and 
struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated^.  < 
The  aflkirs     gy^  previous  to  entering  into  any  further  detail 
gaxy.        concerning  Maurice's  operations,   some  account 
must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungaryy 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  pro- 
ducing such  extraordinary  effects.  When  Solyman, 
in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem  which  suited  the 
base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper  rather 
than  the  magnanimity  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  de- 
prived  the  young  King  of  Hungary  of  the  dominions 
which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that 
unfortunate  Prince  the  country  of  Transylvania,  a 
province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  Th  e  government 
of  this,   together  with  the  care  of  educating  the 
young  King,  for  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that 
title,   though  he  had  rendered  it  only  an  empty 
name,  he  committed  to  the  Queen  and  Martinuzzi 
bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  King  had  ap* 
pointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son,  and  regents  of 
his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices  were  of 
greater  importance.     This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
occasioned  the  same  dissentions  in  a  small  princi* 
pality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom ; 
an  ambitious  young  Queen,  possessed  with  an  high 
opinion  of  her  own  capacity  for  governing,  and  an 
high-spirited  prelate  fond  of  power,  contending  who 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the  administra- 

y  Sleid.  .^2G.  529.    F.  Paul,  323.  338.    Thuan.  286 . 
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tion.     Each  had  their  partisans  among  the  nobled ;  B  o  o  K 
but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents^  began  to  ^  ^' 
acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arti^     155)^ 
Bgainst  him,  and  courted  the  protection  of  the 
Turks, 

Theneighbouringbashaws,  jealous  of  the  Bishop^s  Martinuz. 
power  as  well  as  abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  perSi- "** 
aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would  soon  have  na^d's  P^^f- 
obliged  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  that  king. 
direction  of  affairs,  if  his  ambition,  fertile  in  expcp  ^®"' 
dients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a  new  measure, 
and  one  that  tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to 
enlarge  his  authority.  Having  concluded  an  agi^e* 
iTient  with  the  Queen,  by  the  mediation  of  some  of 
the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  coun- 
try from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  he  secretly 
dispatched  one  of  his  confidants  to  Vienna,  and 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand,  that 
the  same  man  whose  enmity  and  intrigues  had  driven 
him  out  of  a  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions, 
might,  upon  a  reconciliation,  become  equally  in«- 
strumental  in  recovering  them,  he  listened  eagerly 
to  the  first  overtures  of  an  union  with  that  prelate. 
M^irtinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospects  of  ad- 
vantage, and  engaged,  with  so  much  confidence^ 
that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that 
Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman, 
agreed  to  invade  Transylvania.  The  command  of 
the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  was  given  to 
Castaldo  Marquisf  4e  Piadena^  an  officer  formed  by 
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BOOK  the  famous  Marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  he  strongly 
^  ^  J  resembled  both  in  his  enterprising  genius  for  ciTil 
,155K  business,  and  in  his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
war*  This  army,  more  formidable  by  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  soldiers^  and  the  abilities  of  the  general^ 
than  by  its  numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
Martinuzzi  and  his  faction  among  the  Hungarians^. 
As  the  Turkish  baishaws,  the  Sultan  himself  being 
at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
could  not  afford  the  Queen  such  immediate  or  ef- 
fectual assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  re- 
quired^ she  quickly  lost  alt  hopes  of  being  able  to 
retain  any  longer  the  authority  which  she  possessed 
as  regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son's 
safety. 
The  roe.       Martiuuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  oppor- 

C6fl8  of  bis    ^'^f  1*1"  ^  •  \      • 

measures,  tuuity  of  accomplismng  his  own  designs  to  pass  un- 
improved ;  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal 
which  at  any  other  time  she  would  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ; 
that,  even  if  the  Turks  should  enable  her  to  make 
head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from  changing 
her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider 
them  as  deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose  com" 
mands  she  must  submit :  he  conjured  her,  there^ 
fore,  as  she  regarded  her,  own  dignity,  the  safety  of 
her  son,  or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to 
give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  make 
over  to  him  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
than  to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate 
^nemy  of  the  Christian  faith.     At  the  same  time  h« 
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{HTomised  her,  in  Fardinand's  natne,  a  compensation  book 
for  herself,  as  well  as  for  tier  son,  suitable  to  their  ^ 
rank  and  proportional  to  the  value  of  what  they  \^^i^ 
were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some  of 
her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends, 
and  surrounded  by  Castaldo  s  and  Martinuzzi's 
troops,  subscribed  these  hard  conditions,  though 
M^ith  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this,  she  surrendered 
-such  places  of  strength  as  were  still  in  her  posses*- 
fiion,  she  gave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  particu- 
larly a  crown  of  gold,  which,  as  the  Hungarians  be- 
lieved, had  descended  from  heaven,  and  conferred 
on  him  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private 
person  in  a  country  where  she  had  once  enjoyed 
sovereign  power,  she  instantly  set  out  with  her  son 
for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Oppelen  and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of 
which  Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her  son,  and 
likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him 
in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  King,  Marti-  Appointed 
nuzzi,  and  after  his  example  the  rest  of  the  Tran-  ff  th™^*^ 
sylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand ;  P"*  d 
who,  in  order  to  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  which  was 
as  well  as  success  with  which  that  prelate  had  served  J^^^-eJL 
him,  affected  to  distinguish  him  by  every  possible  «umd. 
mark  of  favour  and  confidence.      He  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unli- 
mited authority;  he  publicly  ordered  Castaldo  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  to  his  opinion  and  com- 
mands ;  he  increased  his  revenues,  which  were  al- 
ready very  great,  by  new  appointments  j  he  nomi- 
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BOOK  nated  htm  Archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on 
^^    ^  the  Pope  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal. 
1651.     All  this  ostentation  of  good-will,  however,  was  void 
of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  sentiments 
the  most  perfectly  its  reverse.     Ferdinand  dreaded 
Martinuzzi's  abilities ;  distrusted  his  fidelity  ;  and 
foresaw,  that  as  his  extensive  authority  enabled  him 
to  check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abo- 
lishing  the  extensive  privileges  which  the  Hunga- 
rian nobility  possessed,  he  would  stand  forth  on 
every  occasion  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  rather  than  act  the  part  of  a  Viceroy  de- 
voted to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
Ferdinand      For  this  rcason  he  secretly  gave  it  in  charge  to 
f;rde!°  Castaldo,  to  watch  his  motions,  to  guard  against 
•'^*!'  ,      his  designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.      But 

against        *  >r       •  •       • 

him.  Martinuzzi,  either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that 
Castaldo  was  placed  as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  be- 
muse he  despised  Ferdinand's  insidious  arts,  assu- 
med the  direction  of  the  war  against  the  Turks  with 
bis  usual  tone  of  authority,  and  conducted  it  with 
,  great  magnanimity,  and  no  less  success.  He  reco- 
vered some  places  of  which  the  Infidels  had  taken 
possession ;  he  rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce 
others  abortive;  and  established  Ferdinand's  au- 
thority not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Ban- 
nat  of  Temeswar,  and  several  of  the  countries  ad- 
jacent. In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he  often 
differed  in  sentiments  from  Castaldo  and  his  offi- 
cers, and  treated  the  Turkish  prisoners  with  a  de- 
gree not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  generosity, 
which  Castaldo  loudly  condemned.  This  was  re- 
•      presented  at  Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting 
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the  friendship  of  the  Infidels,  that,  by  securing  their  BOOR 
protection,  he  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  ^  ^ 
the  sovereign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though     15517 
Martinuzzi,  in  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  con- 
tended that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecessary  seve- 
rities to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge, 
Castaldo's  accusations  gained  credit  with  Ferdinand, 
prepossessed  .already  against  Martinuzzi,  and  jea- 
lous of  every  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own  au- 
thority in  Hungary,  in  proportion  as  he  knew  it  to 
be  precarious  and  ill-established.   These  suspicions 
Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened,  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  con- 
fidants at  Vienna.     By  misrepresenting  what  was 
innocent,  and  putting  the  worst  construction  on 
what  seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi^s  conduct ;  by 
imputing  to  him  designs  which  he  never  formed, 
and  charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty ;  he  at  last  convinced  Ferdinand,  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  Hungarian  crown,  he  must 
cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.     But  Ferdinand, 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in 
the  regular  course  of  law  against  a  subject  of  such 
exorbitant  power  as  might  enable  him  to  set  his 
sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  vio- 
lence, in  order  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which  the 
laws  were  too  feeble  to  afford  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  He  u  as- 
who  willingly  undertook   that  infamous   service.  b^hS*'*^^ 
Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian  command, 
and  Spanish  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  con- 
certed with  them  the  plan  of  executing  it;  they  Dec.  18. 
entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment,  early  ox^e  morning. 


<3 
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BOOK  Qnder  {Hretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  ifis- 
t.  ^'  J  patches  which  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to 
1551.  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perused  a  paper  with  atten- 
tion, one  of  their  number  struck  him  with  his 
^  poignard  in  the  throat.  The  blow  was  not  mortal^ 
Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the  intrepidity  natural 
to  him,  and  grappling  the  assassin  threw  him  to 
the  ground*  But  the  other  conspirators  rushing 
in,  an  old  man,  unarmed,  and  alone,  was  unable 
long  to  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk 
under  the  wounds,  which  he  received  from  &o  many 
hands.  The  Transylvanians  were  restrained  by 
dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  their  coun- 
try, from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderers  of  a  prelate  who  had  long  been 
The  erect  the  objcct  of  their  love  as  well  as  veneration.  They 
wient  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  exe- 
■**^"-  cration  ;  and  exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom 
neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  important  services, 
nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred 
and  inviolable  among  Christians,  could  restrain 
from  shedding  the  blood  of  a  man  whose  only 
crime  was  attacliment  to  his  native;  country.  The 
nobles,  detesting  the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy 
of  a  court,  which,  upon  uncertain  and  improbable 
surmises,  had  given  up  a  person,  no  less  conspi- 
cuous for  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butchered 
by  assassins,  either  retired  to  their  own  estates,  or^ 
if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold 
to  the  service.  The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the 
death  of  an  enemy  whose  abilities  they  knew  itnd 
dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostilities  early  in  the 
spring ;  and  instead  of  the  security  which  Ferdi- 
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iieiid  had  escpected  fr^m  the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  book 
it  was  evident  that  his  territories  in  Hungary  were  ^^* 
about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  vigour,  and  de-     i^bl 
fended  with  less  zeal  than  ever*. 

i  By  this  time  Maurice,  having  almost  finished  his  Maurice 
ijajtrigues  and  preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  de-  proti^tion 
iclaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field  ^^  ^^^ 
^gfiinst  the  Emperor.  I^is  first  care,  after  he  came  King. 
t(][  this  resolution,  was  to  disclaini  that  narrow  and 
I^Jgpted  ma^dm  pf  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
w}ilfih ,  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connexion  with 
{pre^ners.  He  had  observed  how  fatal  this  had 
p^n  to  their  cause;  and,  instructed  by  their  error, 
he  was  as  eager  tp  court  the  protection  of  Henry  II. 
as .  they  had  been  solicitous  to  prevent  the  inter- 
position of  Francis  I.  Happily  for  him,  he  found 
Henry  in  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  over*- 
tufe  on  his  part,  land  in  a  situation  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy into  section.  Henry  had  long  observed  the 
progress  of  the  Enpiperpr's  arms  with  jealousy,  and 
wished  tp  distinguish  hiqiself  by  entering  the  lists 
against  the  same  enemy  whom  it  had  been  the 
glory  of  his  fj^ther's  reign  to  oppose.  He  had  laid 
hold  on  the  first  opportunity  in  his  powet  of  thwart- 
ing the  Emperor's  designs,  by  taking  the  Duke  of 
Parma  under  his  protection ;  and  hostilities  were 
already  begun,  not  only  in  that  duchy  but  in  Pied- 
mont. Having  terminated  the  war  with  England 
by  a  peace  np  less  advantageous  to  himself  than 

^  *  Sleid.  =535.  Thuan.'Ub.ix.  309,  &b.  Istuanhallii  Hist; 
Rcgn;  Hyngarfct  lib.  xvi;  189,  &ic.  Mert.  de ^Riliier,  u,  S7li 
Natalia  Comitk.  I^toria,  lib.  iv.  84,  &c, 
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BOOK  honourable  for  his  allies  the  Scots,  the  restless  and 
^^  ^  ^  enterprising  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to 
1551.  display  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  con- 
spicuous  than  the  petty  operations  in  Parma  or  Pied- 
mont afforded  them. 
JStVhimf  John  De  Fienne,  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom 
Henry  had  sent  into  Germany  under  pretence  of 
hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered 
to  jTonclude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his 
associates.  As  it  would  have  been  very  indecent 
in  a  King  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion, 
how  much  soever  they  might  be  affected  by  the 
treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of  the  arti- 
cles. Religious  concerns  they  pretended  to  com- 
mit entirely  to  the  disposition  of  Divine  Providence; 
the  only  motives  assigned  for  their  present  confede- 
racy against  Charles,  were  to  procure  the  Landgrave 
liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  German  Empire.  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  the  contracting  parties  should  at  the  same  time 
declare  war  against  the  Emperor;  that  neither  peace 
nor  truce  should  be  made  but  by  common  consent, 
nor  without  including  each  of  the  confederates; 
that,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  inconveniences 
of  anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  command, 
Maurice  should  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  thd 
Germisin  confederates,  with  absolute  authority  in  all 
military  affairs ;  that  Maurice  tind  his  associates 
should  bring  into  the  field  seven  thousand  horse^ 
with  a  proportional  dumber  of  infantry ;  that  to- 
wards the  subsistence  of  this  iirmy  during  the  first 
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three  months  of  the  war  Henry  should  contribute  book 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  after-  ^  ^' 
wards  sixty  thousand  crowns  a  month,  as  long  as  i56u 
they  continued  in  arms  ;  that  Henry  should  attack 
ihe  Emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorrain  with  a  power- 
ful army  ;  that  if  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a 
new  Emperor,  such  a  person  shall  be  nominated  as 
shall  be  agreeable  to  the  King  of  France^.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some 
time  before  Magdeburg  surrendered,  and  the  pre- 
paratory negotiations  were  conducted  with  such 
profound  secrecy,  that,  of  all  the  Princes  who  after- 
wards acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what 
he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only,  John  Albert  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  William  of 
Hesse  the  Landgrave's  eldest  son.  The  league  it- 
self was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  and  with  such 
fortunate  care,  that  ho  rumour  concerning  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  conceived  the  most  distant  sus- 
picion of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  b  solicitude  which  was  Solicits 
careful  to  draw  some  accession  of  strength  from  Bd^Vd^ 
every  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI.  of  J^i.of 
England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns  for  the  support  of  a  confederacy 
formed  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.     But 
the  factiotis  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court 
during  the  minority  of  that  Prince,  and  which  de- 
prived both  the  councils  and  arms  of  the  nation  of 
their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  English  ministers  nei- 

**  Recutil  des  Traitez,  torn.  ii.  256.     Thuan.  lib.  viii.  279. 
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BOOK  ther  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  affairs^ 
^'      and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining  that  aid  which 
I55l7  t^^ir  zeal  for  the  Reformation  would  have  prompted 
them  to  grant  him*. 
Demands       Mauricc,  howcver,  having  secured  the  protection 
that  the    of  such  a  powerful  monarch  as  Henry  IL,  proceeded 
rfioiad*^br  ^'*^  great  confidence,  but  with  equal  caution,  to 
set  at  U-    execute  his  plan.     As  he  judged  it  necessary  to 
^^^'       make  one  eflfort  more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Em- 
peror's consent  that  the  Landgrave  should  be  set  at 
December,  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name^ 
and  in  that  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Ins- 
pruck.     After  resuming,  at  great  length,  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they  founded  their 
claim,  and  representing  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
peculiar  engagenaents  which  bound  them  to  be  so 
assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed  the  re- 
quest in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  which 
they  had  so  often  preferred  in  vain.     The  Elector 
Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden, 
by  their  ambassadors,  concurred  with  them  in  their 
suit.     Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  the  Dukes  of  Lunenburg.     Even  the 
King  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  application,  be- 
ing moved  with  compassion  towards  the  Landgrave 
in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced,  perhaps,  by 
a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  designs, 
which,  since  his  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of  suc- 

«=  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  vol.  ii.  Append.  37. 
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cession  in  the  Empire,  he  had  come  to  view  with  book 
other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great  ^  ^'  ^ 
degree*  I65i. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with 
regard  to  the  Landgrave,  eluded  a  demand  urged 
by  such  powerful  intercessors ;  and  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concern- 
ing the  matter  to  Maurice  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  ex^ 
plication  of  his  intentions^.  This  application, 
though  of  no  heneiit  to  the  Landgrave,  was  of  great 
advantage  to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  and  to  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  arnis  in  order  to  extort  that  (equi- 
table concession  which  his  mediation  or  treatv 
could  not  obtain.  It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the 
Emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of 
the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so 
many  Princes  were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him 
to  conclude  that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  re- 
storing the  Landgrave  to  liberty,  in  gaining  his 
consent  to  dismiss  him. 

Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to     1552. 
conceal  his  machinations,  to  amuse  the  Emperor,  continues 
and  to  gain  time.     He  affected  to  be  more  solici-  to  amuse 
tons  than  ever  to  find  out  some  expedient  for  re-  peror.  ' 
moving  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-con- 
duct for  the  Protestant  divines  appointed  to  attend 
the  council,  so  that  they  might  repair  thither  with-  J 

out  any  apprehension  of  danger.    His  ambassadors 

ii'Slcid^SSl.    Thuan.  lib.  viii.  280- 
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B  o  0  K  &t  Trent  bad  frequent  conferences  concerning  tins 
^    ^*      matter  with  the  Impetial  ambassadors  in  that  city, 
^^5^  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the 
appearance,  of  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  He 
was  willing^  at  last,  to  have  it  believed^  that  h^ 
thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  prelimi- 
nary article  were  on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ; 
and  In  order  to  give  credit,  to  this  opinion,  he  com- 
manded Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethren, 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Trent.    At  the  same 
time,  he  held  a  close  correspondence,  with  the  Im- 
perial court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  every  oc- 
casion his  professions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  atf 
tachment  to  the  Emperor.     He  talked  continually 
of  his  intention  of  going  to  Inspruck.  in  person; 
he  gave  orders  to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city, 
and  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest  dispatch  for  his 
reception^. 
The  Em-        But,  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice,  was  in  the 
cTe^""  arts  of  deceit,  and  impenetrable  as  he  thought  the 
some  8US-  y^jj  ^^  \y^  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs, 

picion  con-  ...  . 

cerning  his  there  Were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which 
intentions,  alarmed  the  Emperor  amidst  his  security,  and 
tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was  me^ 
ditating  something  extraordinary.  As  these  sus? 
picions.  took  their  rise  frotn  circumstances  inconsi- 
derable in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambiguous  as  well 
as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  cpunterr 
balanced  by  Maurice's  address ;  and  the  Emperor 
would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his  confidence  in  a  mm 
^hom  he  hi^d  once  trusted  and  loaded  w^t^  favours, 

*  Arnoldi  Vita  Maurit.  ap.  Menken,  ii.  1 229. 
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One  particrular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  eonse-  book 
quence,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  demand  an  ^  ^  ^^ 
explanation  with  regard  to  it.  The  troops  which  1552. 
George  of  Meckl^burg  had  taked  into  pay  after 
the  capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their 
quarters  in  Thuringia,  lived  at  discretion  on  the 
lands  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Their  licence  and  rapaciousness  were  into- 
lerable. Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactions 
complained  loudly  to  the  Etnperor,  and  represented 
them  as  a  body^  of  men  kept  in  readiness  for  some 
desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by  ex- 
tenuating the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  partly  by  representing  the  impossibility  of 
disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to  re* 
gular  discipline,  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them 
by  the  Emperor  were  paid,  either  removed  the  ap- 
prehensions which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as  Charles 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
these  soldiers,  obliged  him  to  be  silent  with  regard 
to  the  matter  ^  ^ 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.   Mau-  Mauric? 
rice  had  privately  dispatched  Albert  of  Branden-  fo^Sction. 
burg  to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with     ' 
Hepry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  ar- 
my*   He  had  taken  measures  to  bring  his  own  sub- 
jects together  on  the  first  summons ;  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should 
be  absent  with  the  army ;  and  he  held  the  troops 
in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  ready 
jtp  advance  on  a  momenta  warning.     All  these 

'Sleid,  549.    Thuan.  339. 
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BOOK  complicated  operations  were  carried  on  without  be- 
X.      jjjg  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the 
1662.     Eri^pcror  remained  there  in  perfect  tranquilltty,  bu- 
sied entirely  in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the 
Pope's  l^ate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Protestant  divines  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  council,  as  if  there  had  not  been 
any  transaction  of  greater  moment  in  agitation. 
Circum-        This  credulous  security  in  a  Prince,  who,  by  his 
wbich  con- sagacity  in  observing  the  conduct  of  all  around 
detei^  ^  ^^»  ^^  commonly  led  to  an  exoess  of  distrust, 
the  Em-    may  seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to 
^^^^^'       infatuation.   But  besides  the  exquisite  address  with 
which  Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  the  delusion.    The  gout 
had  returned  upon  Charles  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  violence ;  and  his 
constitution  being  broken  by  such  frequent  attacks, 
he  was  seldom  able  to  'ex^rt  his  natural  vigour  of 
mind,  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual  vigilance 
and  penetration  ;  and  Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras, 
his  prime  minister,  though  one  of  the  most  subtle 
statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  on 
this  occasion  the  dupe  of  his^  own  craft*     He  en- 
tertained such  an  high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  held  the  political  talents  of  the  Germans  in 
such  contempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  intimations 
and  his      given  him  concerning  Maurice's  secret  machina- 
'^''''''  tions,  or  the  dangerous  designs  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on.   When  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whose  dark  sus- 
picious mind  harboured  many  doubts  concerning 
^  the  Elector's  sincerity,  proposed  calling  him  imme- 
diately to  court  to  atiswer  foi*  bis  conduct,  Gran-^ 
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veUe  replied  with  great  scorn,  Tbat  these  apfurehen-  book 
aions  were  groundless^  and  that  a  drunken  German      ^ 
head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  ^^^27 
could  not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle;     Nor  did  he' 
assume  this  pa^mptory  t<»ie  merely  from  confidence 
in  his  own  discernment ;  he  had  bribed  two  of 
Maurice's  ministers,  and  received  from  them  fre- 
quent and  minute  information  concerning  all  their 
master's  motions.     But  through  this  very  channel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  gain  access  to  all  Mau* 
rice's  counsels,  and  even  to  his  thoughts,  such  in^^ 
telligence  was  conveyed  to  him  iis  completed  his 
deception.      Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  traitors  with  Granvelle ; 
but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turn- 
ed his  own  arts  against  the  Bishop.     He  affected 
to  treat  the^e  ministers  with  greater  confidence  than 
ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations  ;  he 
seemed  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  them  ;  and  taking 
care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted  with 
nothing  but  what  it  was  his  interest  should  be 
known^  they  transmitted  to  Inspruck  such  accounts 
as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  his  sin- 
cerity as  wdil  as  good  intentions^.     Th6  Emperor 
himself,  in  the  foUness  of  security,  was  so  little 
moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors,  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  Maurice,  that  he  made  light  of  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  his  answer  to  them  abounds  with  de- 
clarations of  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on 
the  fidelity  as  well  as  attachment  of  that  Prince^. 

%  Melvil's  Memoirs,  fol.  edit.  p.  12.  >»  Sleid.  535, 
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BOOK     At  last  Maurice^  preparations  were  completed, 

V    ^*^^  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  intrigues 

1552.     and  designs  were  Still  unknown.   But,  though  now 

tS^thc  '^^^y  ^  **^^  ^^^  ^^^»  ^^  ^*^  "^*  ^*y  ^^^^  ^^^  •'^ 

field         which  he  had  hitherto  employed  $  and  by  one  piece 
^^jjr.^  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days 
longer.     He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin 
that  journey  to  Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often 
talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the  ministers  whom 
Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After 
travelling  post  a  few  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  in- 
disposed by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  dispatch- 
ing the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apology  to 
the  Emperor  for  this  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that 
he  would  be  at  Inspruck  within  a  few  days :  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this  spy  on  his 
actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards.  Thurin- 
March  18.  gia,  joined  bis  army,  which  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  put  it 
immediately  in  motion'. 
Publishes       At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto  con- 
ferto,7u3ti-  taining  his  reasons  for  taking  arms.     These  were 

fying  hi»    three  in  number :  That  he  mierht  secure  the  Pro- 
conduct.  ,  ,  , 

testant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with  imme- 
diate destruction ;  that  he  might  maintain  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  save  Germany 
from  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  abso- 

^  Melv<  Mem.  p.  13.    These  ciccumstances  concerning  the 

Saxon  ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  German  historians  3  but  as^Sir  James  Melvil  received 
his  information  from  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  as  they  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  rest  of  Maurice's  conduct,  they  may  be 
considered  as  authentic. 
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lute  monarch ;  that  he  n^ght  deliver  the  Landgrave  book 
of  Hesfie  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  unjust  ^ 
imprisonment*  By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  fa-  i562, 
vourers  of  a  Reformation,  a  party  formidable  by 
their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  rendered  despe- 
rate by  oppr^sion.  By  the  second,  he  interested 
all  the  friends  of  liberty.  Catholics  no  less  than 
Protestants,  and  made  it  their  interest  to  unite  with 
him  ill  asserting  the  rights  and  privileges  common 
to  both^  The  third,  besides  the  glory  which  he  ac« 
quired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the 
unhappy  prisoner,  was  become  a  cause  of  general 
concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  which  the 
Landgrave's  suiferings  excited,  but  from  indignation 
at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of  the  Emperor's  pro- 
ceedings agaipst  him.  Together  with  Maurice's 
manifesto,  another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert 
Marquis  of  Brandenburg  Culmbach,  who  had  joined 
him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn 
together.  The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had 
pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  an  excess 
of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character 
gi  the  Prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  King  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  He  is 
in  his  own  name ;  in  which,  after  taking  notice  of  J^^*^J^' 
the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and  ^Ger-  by  the 
nian  nations,  both  descended  from  the  same  ances-  i^q^ 
tors ;  and  after  mentioning  the  applications  which 
in  consequence  of  this  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  German  Princes  had  made  to  him  for 
his  protection,  he  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Em- 
jpire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  Princes  from  captivity, 
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BOOK  and  to  secure  the  privileges  and  independence  of  all 
^^'       the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  In  this  mani- 
1552.     f^^to,  Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany  ^  and  of  its 
captive  Princes;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a 
cap,  the  ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between 
two  daggers,  in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans, 
that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired  and  secured  by 
force  of  arms\ 
Maurice  3       Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new,  but 
Tn^^  field.  ^^3  flexible  genius  was  capable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he  took  arms, 
he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  the  field,  as  he 
had  been  cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.     He 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  the  Upper  Ger- 
many. All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates 
to  him.     He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom  the 
Emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  he  had 
ejected.   He  directed  his  march  to  Augsburg ;  and 
as  the  Imperial  garrison,  which  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately, 
April  I.     he  took  possession  of  that  great  city,  and  made  the 
same  changes  there  as  in  the  towns  through  which 
*   he  had  passed^. 
The  Em-       No  words  Can  express  the  Emperor's  astonish- 
astonish.    ineilt  and  consternation  at  events  so,  unexpected. 
ment  and  He  saw  a  fiTcat  number  of  the  German  Princes  in 

distress.  • 

arms  against  him,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join 
them,  or  wishing  success  to  their  enterprise.     He 

*  Sleid.  549.    Thuan.  lib.  x.  339.    Mem.  de  Ribier>  ii.  371 , 
«'Sleid.555.    Thuan.  342. 
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belield  a  ^  powerful  Monarch  united  with  tliem  in  b  o  o  K 
close  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person  ^  ^  ^ 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army»  while  he,  through  1552. 
negligence  and  credulity,  which  exposed  him  no 
less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made, 
nor  was  in  condition  to  make,  any  effectual  provi- 
sion, either  for  crushing  his  rebellious  subjects,  or 
resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  •  Part 
of  his  Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered  into  Hun- 
gary against  the  Turks ;  the  rest  had  marched  back 
to  Italy  upon  occasion  of  the  war  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  The  bands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been 
dismissed,  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them ; 
or  had  entered  into  Maurice*s  service  after  the  siege 
of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  remained  at  Inspruck  with 
a  body  of  soldiers  hardly  strong  enough  to  guard 
his  own  person.  His  treasury  was  as  much  ex- 
,  hausted  as  his  army  was  reduced.  He  had  received 
no  remittances  for  some  time  from  the  new  world. 
He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money, 
though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  interest. 
Thus  Charles,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
siderable potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable  of 
exerting  the  greatest  strength,  (his  power,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  attack  made  upon  it,  being 
still  unimpaired,)  found  himself  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  effort  as  the  juncture  required,  and  wa$ 
necessary  to  have  saved  him  ivom  the  present 
danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  Emperor  placed  all  his^n^f*- 
hopes  on  negotiating  ;  the  only  resource  of  such  as  gain  time 
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BOOK  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness*  But  thinking 
^^    ^'  J  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first 
1552.     advances  to  subjects  who  were  in  arms  against  him, 
Sidon!*^  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  employing  the  me- 
diation of  his  brother  Ferdinand.     Maurice,  con- 
fiding in  his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotiation 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advantage  from  it, 
and  hoping  that,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation, 
he  might  amuse  the  Emperor,  and  tempt  him  to 
slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now  pre- 
paring to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  in- 
terview with  Ferdinand  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in 
Austria ;  and  having  left  his  army  to  proceed  on 
its  march   under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  he  repaired  thither. 
Pr<^ess        Meanwhile  the  King  of  France  punctually  ful- 
French      filled  his  engagements  to  his  allies.     He  took  the 
army.        g^jj  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army ;  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul 
and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach. 
His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz ;  and  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  who  having  obtained  permission  to 
pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
garrison,  was  likewise  seized  without  bloodshed. 
Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns  with 
great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed  those  important 
conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.     He  left  a 
strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced 
towards  Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  hew  conquests. 
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to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  b  0  o  K 
arms  invited  him  *.  ^ 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  ac-     1552^ 
commodation.     Maurice,  when  he  consented  to  it,  Th«  »«go* 

.  ,      ,  ,  •         •         •         ,  tiations 

seems  to  have  had  notbmg  in  view  but  to  aniuse  between 
the  Emperor ;  for  he  made  such  demands  both  in  '^^  aiS^^ 
behalf  of  his  confederates  and  their  ally  the  French  Maurice  of 
King,  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a  Prince  ^^^  ^^  ' 
too  haughty  to  submit  at  once  to  conditions  die* 
-tated  by  an  enemy.     But,  however  firmly  Maurice 
adhered  during  the  negotiation  to  the  interests  of 
his  associates,  or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in 
view  the  objects  which  had  induced  him  to  take 
arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclination  to 
terminate  the  differences  with  the  Emperor  in  an 
amicable  manner.     Encouraged-by  this  appearance 
of  a  pacific  disposition, .  Ferdinand  proposed  a  sq« 
cond  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May,  and  that  a  truce  should  commence  on  that 
day,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  in  order  to 
give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in 
dispute. 

Upon  this  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on   the  Maurice 
ninth  of  May,  which  had  now  advanced  to  Gundel-  fo^^^r 
fingen.     He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morn-  inspruck. 
ing ;  and  as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action 
before  the  commencement  of  the  truce,  he  resolved, 
during  that  period,  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise, 
the  success  of  which  would  be  so  decisive,  as  to 
render  the  negotiations  at  Passau  extremely  short, 
and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.     He 
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BOOK  foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessittion  of  arms^ 
«.   ^    M  which  was  to  take  place  so  soon,  together  with  the 
1552.     opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace, 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could 
hardly  fail  of  inspiring  the  Emperor  with  such  false 
hopes,  that  he  would  naturally  become  remiss,  and 
rdapse  into  som^  degree  of  that  security  which  had' 
already  been  so  fatal  to  him.    Relying  on  this  con- 
jecture, he  marched  directly  at  the  head  of  his  army 
towards  Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  ra*^ 
pid  motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  great  a  body 
of  troops.     On  the  eighteenth  he  arrived  at  lies- 
sen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the  enrance  into 
the  Tyrolese.    There  he  found  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred men,   whom  the  Emperor  had  assembled, 
strongly  entrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress.    He  attacked  them  instantly  with  such  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity,  that  they  abandoned  their 
lines  precipitately,  and,  falling  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic 
'     terror  with  which  they  themsf^lves  had  been  seized, 
to  those  troops ;  so  that  they  likewise  took  to  flight 
after  a  feeble  resistance. 
Takeithe      Elated  with   this  success,  which  exceeded  his 
S?i;f    most  sanguine  hopes,  Maurice  pressed  forward  to 
^''^'        Ehrenberg,  a  castle  situated  on  an  high  and  steep 
precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pass  through 
the  mountains.     As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  Protestants  at  the  beginning  of  the  Smalkal- 
die  war,  because  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak 
to  defend  it,  the  Emperor,  sensible  of  its  impor- 
tance, had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture,  to  throw 
into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
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against  the  gresttest  army.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pur-  book 
«uing  a  goat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  X. 
having  discovered  an  unknown  plath  by  which  it  j^^ 
was  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  came 
with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelUgence  to  Mau- 
rice, A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the 
•command  of  George  of  Mecklenburg,  was  in- 
stantly ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set  out 
in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the  rugged  track 
with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  they  reached 
the  summit  unperceived;  and  at  an  hour  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  as- 
sault on  the  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared 
on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls,  which  were 
feeble  in  that  place  because  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  with  ter- 
ror at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  on  a  quarter  where 
they  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  im- 
mediately threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  and  (which  was  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  him)  without  loss  of  time,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  place  the  reduction  of  which  might  have 
retarded  him  long,  and  have  required  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill  "».     - 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days  march  from  In-  a  mutiny 
spruck,  and  without  losing  a  moment  he  ordered  ^^  ****  . 
his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left  his  ca-  retards  his 
valry,  which  was  unserviceable  in '  that  mountain-  "**''^^- 
ous  country,  at  Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the. 
pass.     He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehren- 

"  V  »  Arnoldi  Vita  Maurit.  1 23. 
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B  Q  o  K  berg,  and  to  surprise  the  Emperor,  together  with 
^    ^   J  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  incapable  of  de- 
1552.    fence.     But  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a 
.battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied^  'declaring  that 
they  woud  not  stir  until  they  had  received  the  gra- 
tuity, which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age, 
they  claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to  them  for  hav- 
ing taken  a  place  by  assault.     It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  con- 
siderable loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  in- 
surrection, and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  tp  follow 
him  to  a  place  where  he  promised  them  such  rich 
booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  ser- 
vices. 
The  Em-       To  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  ac- 
Sr  ronfu!*  cident  the  Emperor  owed  his  safety.     He  was  in- 
iiion  from  formed  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the  even- 
inspruck.  .^^^  ^^^  knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but 

a  speedy  flight,  he  instantly  left  Inspruck,  without 
regarding  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  violence 
of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fdl  at  that  time ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  gout» 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  bear  any  motion  but 
that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches, 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  roads  almost  im- 
passable. His  courtiers  and  attendants  followed 
him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such 
horses  as  they 'could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them 
on  foot,  and  all  in  th^  utmost  confusion.  In  thb 
miserable  plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which 
Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding 
years  as  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  he  arriVed  at 
length,  with  his  dejected  train,  at  Villach  in  Ca- 
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Tinthia»  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  in  b  o  o  K 
that  remote  inaccessible  corner*  ^    ^'    . 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  Ihe     1552. 
Emperor  and  his^  attendants  had  left  it ;  and  en-  ^tcrs^that 
raged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  town. 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them 
some  miles ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
persons  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned 
to  the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  Emperor's  bag- 
gage, together  with  that  of  his  ministers,  to  be  plun- 
,  dered  by  the  soldiers  ;  while  he  preserved  untouched 
every  thing  belonging  to  the^  King  of  the  Romans, 
either  because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  con- 
nexion with  that  Prince,  or  because  He  wished  to 
have  it  believed  that  such  a  connexion  subsisted 
between  them.     As  there  now  remained  only  three 
days  to  the  commencement  of  the  truce  (with  such 
nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he 
set  out  for  Pas^au,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand 
on  the  day  appointed. 

.Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  theTheEoi. 
guards  placed  on  the  degraded  Elector  of  Saxony,  thJEi^* 
whom  during  five  years  he  had  carried  about  with  tor  of  Sax- 
him  as  a  prisoner ;  and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  liberty, 
either  with  an  intention  to  embarrass  Maurice,  by 
letting  loose  a  rival  who  might  dispute  his  title  to 
his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
indecency  of  detaining  him  a   prisonier  while  he 
himself  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  own 
liberty.     But  that  Prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of 
escaping  than  that  which  the  Emperor  took,  and 
abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author 
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B  o  o  K  of  all  his  misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accorhpany 
^    ^*       Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision 
^"^5^"^  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now  ap- 
proaching, 
the  Coun-     These  were  not  the  only  effects  wJbich  Maurice's 

cilof  Trent  ,  i  i        t  i 

breaks  up  Operations  produced.     It  was  no  sooner  known  at 
in  great     Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  general  con- 

consterna-  ^  ,  . 

tion.         sternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.     The 
German  prelates  immediately  returned  home,  that 
they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories.     The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to 
be  gone  ;  and  the  legate,  .who  had  hitherto  disap- 
pointed all  the  endeavours  of  the  Imperial  ambas- 
sadors to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the 
Protestant  divines,  laid  hold,  with  joy,  on  such  a 
plausible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which 
he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.     In  a  con- 
gregation held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  de- 
cree was  isEiued,  proroguing  the  council  during  two 
years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of 
thiat  time  if  peace,  were  then  re-established  in  Eu- 
rope °.     This  prorogation,  however,  continued  no 
less  than  ten  years ;   and  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  when  re-assembled  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand five  hutidred  and  sixty-two,  fall  not  within  the 
period  prescribed  to  this  history. 
The  effect      The  convocatioa  of  this  assembly  had  been  pas- 
crces.       .^ionately  desired  by  all  the  states  and  princes  in 
.  Christendom,  who,  from  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
piety  of  prelates  representing  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  expected  some  charitable  and  efficacious 
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endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissentions  book 
which  unhappily  had  arisen  in  the  church.  But  ^  ^  ^ 
the  several  Popes  by  whose  authority  it  was  called,  15^/ 
had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted  all  their 
power  or  policy  to  attain  these ;  and,  by  the  abilities 
as  well  as  address  of  their  legates,  by  the  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by  the  servility  of  the 
indigent  Italian  bishops,  acquired  such  influence  in 
the  council,  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and 
framed  them,  not  with  an  intention  to  restore  unity 
and  concord  to  the  church,  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets  upon  • 
which  they  imagined  that  dominion  to  be  founded. 
Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted  upon 
the  credit  of  tradition  alone^  and  received  with  some 
latitude  of  interpretation,  were  defined  with  a  scru- 
pulous nicety,  and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of 
authority.  Rites  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
served only  in  deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be 
ancient,  were  established  by  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its 
worship.  The  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was 
widened*,  and  made  irreparable.  In  place  of  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line 
was  drawn  with  such  studied  accuracy,  as^ascerr 
tained  and  marked  out  the  distinction  between 
them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance; 
and,  without  some  signal  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  must  render  the  separation  perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assem-<  Character 
bly  is  derived  ifrom  three  different  authors.  Fa-  gtorUnsof 
ther  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  History  of  the  Coun-  thiscoun- 
cil,of  Trent  while  the. memory  of  what  had  passed 
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BOOK  there  was  recent^  and  some  who  had  been  .members 
^       of  it  were  still  alive.     He  has  exposed  the  intngues 
^^^o     anihftrtifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  free- 
^  \-  dom  and  severity  which  have  ^ven  a  deep  wound 

to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He  has  described  its 
deliberations,  and  explained  its  decrees,  with  such 
perspicuity  and  depth  of  thought,  with  such  various 
erudition,  and  such  force  of  reason,  as  have  justly 
en/titled  his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most  ad- 
mired historical  compositions.  About  half  a  cen- 
tury thereafter,  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini  published  his 
history  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Fa- 
ther Paul ;  and  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an 
acute  and  refining  genius  to  invalidate  the  credit, 
or  to  confute  the  reasonings,  of  his  antagonist,  he 
labours  to  prove^  by  artful  apologies  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council,  and  subtle  interpretations 
of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality, 
and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour. 
Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laws,  who  wa&  ap* 
'  pointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Arras  a  regulai*  account  of  tlie 
transactions  there,,  explaining  all  the  arts  which  the 
legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the  council. 
His  letters  have  been  pubtished,  in  which  he  in- 
veighs against  .the  Papal  court  with  that  asperity 
of  censure  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose  si- 
tuation enabled  him  to  observe,  its  intrigues  tho^ 
roughly,  and  who  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  atten- 
tion and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them.  But 
whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  per- 
son takes  for  liis  guide,  in  forming  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  discover 
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SO  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among^  some  book 
of  the  members,  so  much  ignorance  and  corruption  ^   ^ 
among  others  ;  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infu-     1552; 
sion  of  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with 
such  a  scanty  portion  of  that  siipplicity  of  heart, 
sanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy 
of  6od^  and  what  worship  is  acceptable  to  him ; 
that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  belieVe,  that 
any  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ho- 
vered over  this  assembly,  and  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  The 
the  King  of  the  Romans  at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  deavour  to" 
on  the  Emperor  in  the  Ty^^^>  ^^^  French  King  had  surprise 
advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  and  hav- 
ing demanded  leave  of  the  senate  to  niarch  through 
the  city,  he  hoped  that,  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  render 
himself  master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  se-  * 
cure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  But  the  Strasburgers,  instructed  and 
put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune 
of  their  neighbours,  shut  their  gates,  and,  having 
assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  re- 
paired their  fortifications,  rased  the  houses  in  their 
suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputa. 
tion  of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  King, 
in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any  hostile  at- 
tempt upon  them.  The  Electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologn,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  Princes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  interposed  in  their  behalf ;  be- 
seeching Henry  that  he  would  not  forget  so  soon 
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but  with- 
out SUCfi 
cess. 


BOOK  the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed,  and, 
^*  instead  of  being  the  Deliverer  of  Germany,  become 
its  Oppressor,  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded  thena 
with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had 
long  been  connected  with  their  community  in  friend^ 
ship  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would 
not  have  prevailed  on  Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so 
much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  have 
seized  it.  But,  in  that  age,  the  method  of  subsisting 
numerous  armies  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of 
their  own  country,  was  imperfectly  understood;  and 
neither  the  revenues  of  Princes,  nor  their  experience 
in  the  art  of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  comr 
plicated  efforts  which  such  an  undertaking  required. 
The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their  owu 
frontier,  began  already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  had  no  sufficient  magazines  col- 
lected to  support  them  during  a  siege,  which  must 
n^essarily  have  been  of  great  length^,  At  the 
same  time,  the  Queen. of  Hungary,  Governess  of 
the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerably 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Mar^ 
tin  de  Rossem,  laid  wj^ste  Champagne,  and  threat- 
ened the  adjacent  provinces  of  France.  These  con- 
curring circumstances  obliged  the  King,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But 
being  willing  to  acquire  some  merit  with  his  allies, 
by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  pre- 
tended to  the  Swiss  that  he  had  taken  the  resolu- 
tion merely  in  compliance  with  their  request p  ;  and 
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then,  after  giving  or4ers  tiiat  all  the  horses  in  his  b  o  o  k 
army  should  be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  ^  ^-  ^ 
of  his  having  pushed  his  conquest  so  far,  he  marched  1652.  • 
back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  King  and  the  main  army  of  The  opera- 
the  confederates  were?  thus  employed,  Albert  of^^bmof 
Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  Bmnden- 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  ^^' 
chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had  resorted  to  his  ^ 
standard  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder  than  the 
expectation  of  regular  pay.  That  Prince,  seeing 
himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  nuinber  of  desperate 
adventurers  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subor- 
diaation,  and  to  form  such  extravagant  schemes  of 
aggrandizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  am- 
bitious minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  fac- 
tions rouse  them  to  bold  exertions  by  alluring  them 
with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of  these 
aspiring  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  the  other  confederates.  He  en- 
deavoured to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  ri- 
gour of  his  devastations  ;  he  exacted  contributions 
wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  amass  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his 
army  together ;  he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nu- 
remberg, Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free  cities  in 
Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  might  fifx 
the  seat  of  his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on 
their  guard,  and  in  a  condition  to  resist  his  attacks, 
he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  Popish  ccclebias- 
tics,  whose  territyries  he  plundered  with  such  wain    '   , 
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BOOK  ton  and  merciless  barbarity,  as  gave  them  a  very 
^-  unfevourable  impression  of  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
15527  formation  in  religion,  with  zeal  for  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  animated.  The  Bishops  of  Bamberg 
and  Wurtzburg,  by  their  situation,  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  ravages :  he  obliged  the  formei:  to 
transfer  to  him,  in  property,  almost  one  half  of  his 
extensive  diocese ;  and  compelled  the  latter  to  ad^ 
vance  a  great  sum  of  money,  i!i  order  to  save  his 
territories  from  ruin  and  desolation.  During  all 
those  wild  sallies  Albert  paid  no  regard  either  to 
Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  Generalissimo 
of  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ;  and  mani- 
festly discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own 
private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude  about  the 
common  cause,  or  the  general  objects  which  had 
induced  them  to  take  arms^. 
Xhe  nego-  Mauricc  having  ordered  his  army  to^  march  back 
Peace  at  ^^^0  Bavaria,  and  having  published  a  proclamation 
Passau.  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  instructors  of 
youth  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in 
all  the  cities^  schools,  and  iiniversities  frem  which 
they  had  been  ejected,  met  Ferdinand  at  Passau  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  As  ma»tters  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Empire  were  to  be  settled  in  this 
congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  fixed  upon 
it.  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dors, the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Bishops  of  Saltzburg 
and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the  Electors,  to- 
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gether  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  book 
Princes  and  free  cities,  resorted  to  Passau.     Mau-       ^' 
rice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates,  and  the  King  of  ^550; 
the  Romans  as  the  Emperor's  representative,  opened 
the  negotiation.     The  Princes  who  were  present, 
together  with  the  deputies  of  such  as  were  absent, 
acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them. 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  mo-  The  terms 
tives  of  his  own  conduct.  After  having  enumerated  Maurice 
all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  the  proposed. 
Emperor  s  administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  ma^ 
nifesto  which  he  had  published  when  he  took  arms 
against  him,  limited  his  demands  to  three  articles: 
That  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately 
set  at  liberty ;  that  the  grievances  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  Empire  should  be  redressed ;  and 
that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Fer- 
dinand and  the  Imperial  ambassadors  discovering 
their  unwillingness  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to  all 
these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  beseeching  him  to  deliver  Germany 
'  '    '^'/^h^  of  .a  civil  war,  by  giving  such 

Siktisfaclion' to 'MaSn-ice'^nd  Hfe  party ^^as  .might  ih^.  ' 

duce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  at  the  same 
•""  time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  pro- 
Icmgation  of  the  truce  for  a  short  time,  during  which 
(hey  undertook  to  procjure  thfe  Emperor's  final  an-* 
swef  td  his  d^ftiatids.  .^     \  '      ^      ^ . 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  in  Powerfully 
the  name,  of  all  the  I>f?|iceg^f^VEmp^ij^e,^^^^^     3^''^ 
as  well  as  Protestant,  in  the  name  of  sucli  as  i^ad  rancti*  of^  i 
lent  an  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  pUc.    "  ; 
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^  ^  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  iand  dread. 

1552.     The  uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which 
they  concurred  at  this  juncture  in  enforcing  Mau- 
rice's demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed 
from  diflferent  causes.     Such  as  were  most  attached 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  the  Protestant  confederates  were  at 
'   the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  while  the  Emperor 
was  but  just  beginning  to  provide  for  his  own  de- 
fence.    They  foresaw  that  great  efforts  would  be 
required  of  them,  and  Wpuld  be  necessary  on  their 
part  in  order  to  cope  with  enemies  who  had  been 
allowed  to  get  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain  such 
formidable  power.     Experience  had  taught  th^m, 
that  the  fruit  of  all  these^eflbrts  would  be  reaped  by 
the  Emperor  alone;  and  the.more  complete  any  vie-* 
tory  proved  which  they  should  gain,  the  faster  would 
they  bind  their  own  fetters,  and  render  them  the 
more,  intolerable.     These  reflections  made  them 
cautious  how  they  contributed  a  second  time,  by 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put  the  Emperor  in  posses- 
sion of  power  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  their  country.     Notwithstanding  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  bigotry  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that 
the  Protestants  should  acquire  that  security  for  their 
religion  which  they  demanded,  than,  by  assisting 
Charles  to  oppress  them,  to  give  such   additional 
force  to  the  Imperial  prerogative  as  would  overturn 
the  constitution  of  the  Empire.     To  all  these  con- 
siderations, the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste 
by  a  civil  war  added  new  force.     Many  states  of  the 
Empire  already  felt  the  destructive  i^ge  of  Albert's 
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«irms  :  others  dreaded  it ;  and  all  wished  for  an  ac-  b  o  o  K 
<;ommodation  between  the  Emperor  and  Maurice,  v,^^,.,;.^ 
which  they  hoped  would  save  them  from  that  cruel     1552. 
scourge. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so   many  The  mo- 
Princes,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  politi-  ^hich  in- 
<;al  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  their  religious  fly^^^^^d^ 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  Em-  ror  atthis 
jperor  an  accommodation  with  Maurice,  not  only  as  i""^*"*^- 
a  sjilutary  but  as  a  necessary  measure.     The   mo- 
tives which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not 
fewer  or  of  less  weight.     He  was  perfectly  sensible  ' 

of  the  superiority  which  the  corifederates  had  ac- 
<iuired  through  his  own  negligence;   and  he  now 
felt  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose 
them.     His  Spanish  subjects,  disgusted  at  his  long 
•absence,  and  w^ary  of  endless  wars,  which  -were  of 
little  benefit  to  their  country,  refused  to  furnish 
him  any  considerable   supply   either  of  men  or 
money ;  and  although  by  his  address  or  importu- 
jiity  he  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from  them  at 
last  more  effectual  aid  ;  that,  he  knew,  was  too  di- 
stant to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exigency 
of  his  affairs.     His  treasury  was  drained  ;  his  vete- 
ran forces  were  dispersed  or  disbanded,  and  he  could    ^ 
not  depend  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  Tiew-levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting. 
There  was  tjo  hope  of  repeating  with  success  the 
same  artifices  which  had  weakened  and  ruined  the 
Smalkaldic  league.     As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed 
was  now  known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  spe- 
cious pretexts  which  had  formerly  concealed  his 
ambitious  designs.     Every  P;:ince  in  Germany  was 
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BOOK  alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think 
^    ^'   ^  of  blinding  them  a  second  time  to  such  a  degree, 
1652.     as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to  enslave 
the  otner.     The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof 
•Maurice  was  the  head»  experience  had  taught  him 
to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  ,he 
had  no  reason  to  flatter  himself  that  its  councils 
would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  efforts  as  timid  and 
feeble.    If  he  should  resolve  on  continuing  the  war, 
he  might  be  assured  that  the  most  considerable 
states  in  Germany  would  take  part  in  it  against  him ; 
and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could 
expect  from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found 
full  employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the 
King  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable  oppor-. 
tunity,  and  push  on  his  operations  in  another  with 
almost  certain  success.     That  Monarch  had  al- 
ready made  conquests  in  the  Empire,  which  Charles 
was  no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be 
revenged  on  him  for  aiding  his  malecontent  sub- 
jects.    Though  Henry  had  now  retired  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of 
hostilities,  having  invaded  the  Low-Countries  with 
all  his  forces.     The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  King,  as  well  as  stimulated  by 
resentment  against  Ferdinand  for  having  violated 
the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  prepared  a  powerful  fleet 
to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he 
had  left  almost  defenceless  by  calling  thence  the 
greatest  part  of  the  regular  troops  to  join  the. army 
which  he  was  now  assembling. 
Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in 
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ordet  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  result  of  the  book 
conferences  at  Passau^  had  likewise  reasons  peculiar  ,^      '    ^ 
to  himself  for  desiring  an  accommodation.     These     1552. 
prompted  him  to  second,  with  the  greatest  earnest-  ^e^uius  "o 
ness,  the  arguments  which  the  Princes  assembled  promote 
there  had  employed  in  recommending  it.     He  had  ^o^^ilJU" 
observed,  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  the  fatal 
blow  that  had  been  given  to  the  despotic  power 
which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  the  Empire.   He 
was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from 
recovering  his  former  superiority^  as  he  foresaw  that       '   t 
ambitious  Prince  would  immediately  resume,  with 
increased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better  chance  of 
success,  his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that 
power  to  his  son,  by  excluding  his  brother  from  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne^.  On  this 
account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  cir- 
cumscribing the  Imperial  authority,  in  order  to  ren- 
der his  own  possession  of  it  certain.  Besides,  Soly- 
man,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and 
still  more  at  the  fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had 
been  seized,  had  ordered  into  the  field  an  army  of 
an  hundred  thousanjd  men^  which  having  defeated 
agreatbody  of  Ferdinand's  troops,  and  taken  several 
places  of  importance,  threatened  not  only  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive 
them  out  of  that  part  of  Hungary  which  was  still 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He.  was  unable  to  resist 
such  a  mighty  enemy  ;  the  Emperor,  while  engaged 
in  a  domestic  war,  could  afford  him  no  aid ;  and 
he  could  not  even  hope  to  draw  from  Germany  the 
contingent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually  fur-    ^ 
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BOOK  nished  to  repel  tlie  invasions  of  the  Infidels.  Mau- 
s^'/  rice,  having  observed  Ferdinand's  perplexity  with 
1552.  regard  to,  this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace  were 
re-established  on  a  secure  foundation,  that  he  would 
march  in  person  with  his  troops  into  Hungary 
against  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this 
well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of 
every  other  prospect  of  relief,  became  the  most  zea- 
lous .advocate  whom  the  confederates  could  have 
employed  to  urge  their  claims ;  and  there  was  hardly 
any  thing  that  they  could  have  demanded  which  he 
would  not  have  chosen  to  grant,  rather  than  have 
retarded  a  pacification  to  which  he  trusted  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 
Circum-  When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an 
whidrre-  accommodatiou  eligible,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
taid  it.  peced  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately. 
But  the  inflexibility  of  the  Emperor's  temper,  to- 
gether with  his  unwillingness  at  once  to  relinquish 
objects  which  he  had  long  pursued  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  assiduity,  counterbalanced,  for  some 
time,  the  force  of  all  the  motives  which  disposed 
him  to~peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at  a  di- 
stance, but  seemed  to  render  it  Uncertain.  When 
Maurice's  demands,  together  with  the  letter  of  the 
mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to  him,  he  per-, 
emptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which 
were  pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree  to  any  stipu- 
lation for  the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the 
determination  of  a  future  diet.  On  his  part,  he 
required  that  instant  reparation  should  be  made  to 
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till  who,  during  the  prcfeentwar,  had  sufferol  either  B  O  o  k 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops,  or  ^  ^'  j 
the  exactions  of  their  leaders.  1552. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Em-  Maurice's 
peror's  arts,  immediately  concluded  that  he  had  ^p^^^tiow 
nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse  facilitate 
and  deceive ;  and  therefore,  without  listening  to 
Ferdinand's  entreaties,  he  left  Passau  abruptly,  and 
joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at  Mer- 
gentheim,  a  city  in  Franconia,  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  he  put  them  in 
motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Emperor's  pay. had  thrown  them" 
selves  into  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  might  from 
thence  invest  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hesse, 
he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it 
in  form.  The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  Jaly  17. 
vigour  with  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  api- 
proaches  against  the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to 
the  Emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favour- 
able ear  to  Ferdinand's  arguments  in  behalf  of  an 
accommodation.  Firm  and  haughty  as  his  nature 
was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified 
his  willingness  to  make  concessions  on  his  part,  if 
Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat  of  the 
rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  his  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  de- 
sist from  his  irtiportunities,  until  he  pre^^ailed  on 
him  to  declare  what  wjis  the  utmost  that  he  would 
grant  for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having 
gained  this  difficult  point,  he  instantly  dispatdied  a 
mess^ger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting  to  him 
the  Emperor's  final  resolution,  conjured  him  ni>t 

VOL.  III.  y 
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B  o  o  K  to  frustrate  his  endeavours  for  the  re-establishment 
^  ^'  J  of  peace ;  or,  by  an  unseasonable  obstinacy  on  his 
1552.  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  all  Germany  for 
that  salutary  event. 
Maurice  Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situ- 
an  accom-  ation  of  his  affairs,  was  strongly  inclined  to  listen 
»«^^n:  to  this  advice.  The  Emperor,  though  overreached 
and  surprised,  had  now  begun  to  assemble  troops ; 
and  however  slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the 
first  effects  of  his  consternation  remained,  he  was 
sensible  that  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  territo- 
ries, and  lead  into  Germany  an  army  formidable  by 
its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  his 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  vie* 
tories.  He  could  scarcely  hope  that  a  confede- 
racy,  composed  of  so  many  members,  would  conti- 
nue to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  consistent  and  well-directed  efforts 
of  an  army  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader  ac- 
customed to  command  and  to  conquer.  He  felt  al- 
ready, although  he  had  not  hitherto  experienced  the 
shock  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  himself  was  the 
head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it 
would  be,  with  all  his  address  and  credit,  to  prevent 
any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  from 
the  whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his 
proper  rank  and  subordination.  This  filled  him 
with  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause.  An* 
4^ther  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with 
regard  to  his  own  particular  interests.  By  setting 
at  liberty  the  degraded  Electori  and  by  repealing 
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the  act  by  which  that  Prince  was  deprived  of  his  he-  b  o  o  k 
redijtary  honoiu's  and  dominions,  tt^  Emperor  had  ^  ^- 
it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in  the  most  tender  1552 
part.  The  efforts  of  a  Prince  beloved  by  his  ancient 
subjects,  and  revered  by  all  the  Protestant  party, 
in  order  to  recover  what  had  been  unjustly  taken 
from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  exciting  com- 
motions in  Saxony,  which  would  endanger  all  that 
he  bad  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissi- 
mulation and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in  the  £m- 
peror*s  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of 
tlie  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  Landgrave.  He 
had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more  to  the  ia- 
justice  and  rigour  with  which  he  had  already  treated 
him  ;  and  he  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons 
of  that  unfortunate  Prince,  that  if  they,  persisted  in 
their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  fa- 
ther restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  of  his 
having  suffered  the  punishment  which  his  rebellion 
had  merited '. 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  his  The  peaca 
associates,  Maurice  thought  it  more  prudent  to  ac-  ^on^con- 
ccpt  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  less  advan-  ^^^^  ^ 
tageous  than  those  which  he  had  proposed;  than 
again  to  commit  all  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  war'.  He 
repaired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed  the  treaty  Aug.  2. 
of  peace  ;^  of  which  the  chief  articles  were, — ^That 
before  the  twelfth  /day  of  August  the  confederates 
shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and  disband  their  forces ; 
that  on  or  before  that  day  the  Landgrave  shall  be 

'Sleid.  571. 
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B  o  o  K  set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle 
^  ^  ^  of  Rheinfels ;  that  a  diet  shall  be  held  within  six 
45^1,  months,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
future  all  disputes  and  dissentions  about  religion  ; 
that  in  the  mean  time  neither  the  Emperor  nor 
any  other  Prince  shall,  upon  any  pretext  whatever, 
offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  allow  them  to  en- 
joy the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion; that,  in  return,  the  Protestants  shall  not 
molest  the  Catholics  either  in  the  exercise  of  their 

f  N 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  performing  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies;  that  the  Imperial  chamber  shall 
administer  justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both 
parties,  and  Protestants  be  admitted  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that 
court;  that  if  the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to 
terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to  religion,  the 
stipulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestants  shall  continue  for  ever  in  full  forc^  and 
vigour ;  that  noiie  of  the  confederates  shall  be  li- 
able to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  course  of  the  war ;  that  the  con- 
sideration of  those  encroachments  which  had  been 
made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  Empire,  shall  be  remitted  to 
the  approaching  diet ;.  that  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided  he 
shall  accede  to  it  and  disband  his  forces  before  th^ 
Jtwelfth  of  August  ^ 

*  llecveil  des  Trajtez,  ij,  261, 
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SucH  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau^  that  book 
overturned  the  vast  fahrick  .  in   erecting  which  ^  ^ 
Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had  ex-     1552. 
erted  the  utmost  efforts,  of  his  power  and  policy ;  ti^osupon 
that  annulled  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to  the  ^^  P««^^» 
religion ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  the  con.  ' 
Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditary  in  his^^?^^ 
family;    and  established  the  Protestant  church, 
which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously  in  Ger-, 
many,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon 
a  firm  and  secure  basis.     Maurice  reaped  all  the 
glory  of  havmg  concerted  and  completed  this  un- 
expected revolution.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  Reformation  should  be  indebted  for  its  se- 
curity and  full  establishment  in  Germany,  to  the 
$ame  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, and  that  both  events  should  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of  dissimulation. 
The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at 
those  different  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  more 
attended  to  than  the  means  by  which  he  attained 
them ;  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit,  as  he  had  lately  been  con- 
demned for  his  indifference  and  .interested  policy. 
It  is  no  less  worthv  of  observation,  that  the  French 
King,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
should  employ  his  power  in  order  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  Reformation  in  the  Empire,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  Pro- 
testant subjects  with  all  the  fierceness  of  bigotry ; 
and  that  the  league  for  this  purpose,  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  Romish  church,  should  be  negotiated 
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BOOK  and  signed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  So  won- 
% ,  ^  1  derfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  superintend  and 
1552.  regulate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render 
them  subservient  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own  purposes. 
Litde  at-  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the 
paid  to  th^ French  King  during  the  negotiations  at  I^sau. 
i^^n  Maurice  and  his  associateis,  having  gained  what 
this  treaty,  they  had  in  view,  discovered  no.  great  solicitude 
about  an  ally,  whom  perhaps  they  reckoned  to  be 
overpaid,  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given 
them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorrain.  A  short 
clause  which  they  procured  to  be  inserted  in  the 
treaty,  importing  that  the  King  of  France  might 
communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pre^- 
tensions  or  causes  of  hostility,  which  they  would  lay 
before  the  Emperor,  was  the  only  sign  that  they 
gave  of  their  remembering  how  much  they  had  been 
indebted  to  him  for  their  .success.  Henry  experi- 
enced the  same  treatment,  which  every  Prince  who 
lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  ex- 
pect. As  soon  as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  sub- 
side, and  any  prospect  of  accommodation  to  open, 
his  services  were  forgotten,  and  his  associates  made 
a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  abandoned  their  protector.  But  how 
much  soever  Henry  might  be  enraged  at  the  per- 
fidy of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  which 
they  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror, at  his  expense,  he  was  perfectly  sensible  that 
it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Ger- 
manic body,  than  to  resent  the  indignities  offered 
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him  by  any  particular  members  of  it.    For  that  rea-  book 
son  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  re-  t^      '    ^ 
ceived  from  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  affected     1552. 
to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  formerly,  concerning 
his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  Empire. 
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BOOK    AS  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  signed^ 
y^^^^J^^^  jljL  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  engagements 
1552.     with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Hungary  at  the  head 
Maurice     of  twenty  thousand  men.     But  the  great  superiori- 
SfoHmi-  *y  ^'  ^^  Turkish  armies,  the  frequent  mutinies 
gary         both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occa* 
T^ks!*^^  sioned  by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dis- 
sentions  between  Maurice  and  Castaldo,  who  was 
piqued  at  being  obliged  to  resign  the  chief  com- 
mand to  him,  prevented  his  performing  any  thing 
in  that  country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or  of 
great  benefit  to  the  King  of  the  Romans*. 
•RicLand.      When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  Prince 
Hesse  re-  of  Hessc  parted  from  him  with  the  forces  under  his 
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command,  -^an^  mah^ed  back  into  his  own  coun-  book 
try,  that  be  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  ^^ 
upon  his  teturn,  and  give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  jsl^]"^ 
government  which  he  had  held  during  his  absence*  ^oven  hig 
But  fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  *  ^  ^* 
Landgrave.  A  battalion  of  mercenary  troops,  which 
had  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse,  being  seduced  by 
Reifenberg  their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune  ready 
to  engage  in  any  enterjirise,  secretly  withdrew  from 
the  young  Prince  as  he  was  marching  homewards, 
and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  still  con- 
tinued in  arms  against  the  Emperor,  refusing  to 
be  included  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily 
for  the  Landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached  the 
Netherlands  just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ci- 
tadel of  Mechlin  where  he  had  been  confined,  but 
before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there 
in  her  brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open 
violation  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty^ 
issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him 
again  to  the  custody  of  the  same  Spanish  captain 
who  had  guarded. him  for  five  years  with  the  most 
severe  vigilance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of 
his  impris|0nment  renewed ;  and  his  spirits  subsid- 
ing in  the  same  proportion  as  they  had  risen  du- 
ring the  short  interval  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  li- 
berty, he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself 
to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  captivity.  But  the  mat- 
ter being  so  explained  to  the  Emperor,  as  fully  sa- 
tisfied him  that  tlie  revolt  of  Reifenberg's  mercena- 
ries could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  Landgrave  nor 
to  his  son,,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release  ;  aod  Phi- 
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B  o  o  K  Hp  at  last  obtained  the  libetty  fdr  which  he  had  so 
^_^'      long  languished^.     But  though  he  recovered  his 
1552^     freedom,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  dominibns,  his 
sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to 
have  extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind.    From 
being  the  boldest  as   well  as  most   enterprising 
Prince  in  the  EmjHre,  he  became  the  most  timid 
and  cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  pacific  indolence. 
Likewise       The  degraded  Elector  of  Saxony  likavise  pro- 
of^azon^  cured  his  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Pis- 
sau.     The  Emperor  having  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish all  his  schemes  for  extirpating  the  Protestant 
religion,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  detaining 
him  a  prisoner ;  and  being  extremely  solicitous  at 
that  juncture  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good* 
will  of  the  Germans,  whose  assistance  was  essen-^ 
tial  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  medi- 
tated against  the  King  of  France,  he,  among  other 
expedients  for  that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing 
from  imprisonment  a  Prince  whose  merit  entitled 
him  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  sufferings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederic  took 
possession  accordingly  of  that  part  of  his  territories 
which  had  been  resei-ved  for  him,  when  Maurice 
was  invested  with  the  Electoral  dignity.   As  in  this 
situation  he  continued  to  display  the  same  virtuous 
magnanimity  for  which  he  had  been  conspicuous 
in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which 
he  had  retained  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  main- 
tained during  the  remainder  of  his  life  that  high 
reputation  to  which  he  had' so  just  a  title. 

»»  Sleid.  573.    Bclcarii  Comment.  BB4. 
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Tlie  loss  of  Meity  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  book 
a  deep  iittpression  on  the  Emperor.     Accustomed      ^'" 
to  terminate  all  his  operations  against  France  with    i^ 
advantage  to  himself,  he  thought  that  it  nearly  Th«  Em* 
concerned  his  honour  not  to  allow  Henry  the  supe*-  ^Wcs't^ 
riority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  administra*  °^*  ^"^ 

.  .•  •!•  •  upon 

tion  to  be  stained  with  the  inmmy  of  having  per-  France. 
mitted  territories  of  such  consequence  to  be  dis- 
membered from  the  Empire.  This  was  no  less  a 
point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier 
of  Champagne  was  more  naked,  and  lay  more  ex« 
posed  than  that  of  any  province  in  France,  Charles 
had  frequently,  during  his  wars  with  that  kingdom, 
made  inroads  upon  that  quarter  with  great  success 
and  effect ;  but  if  Henry  were  allowed  to  retain  his 
late  conquests,  France  would  gain  such  a  formida- 
ble barrier  oil  that  side,  as  to  be  altogether  secure 
where  formerly  she  had  been  weakest.  On  th^ 
other  hand,  the  Empire  had  now  lost  as  much  in 
point  of  security,  as  France  had  acquired ;  and,  be- 
ing stripped  of  the  defence  which  those  cities  afford* 
ed  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter  where 
all  the  towns,  having  been  hitherto  considered  as 
inferior,  and  remote  from  any  enemy,  were  but 
slightly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
Chjirles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns,  of 
which  Henry  had  made  himself  master ;  and  the 
preparations  which  he  had  made  against  Maurice 
and  his  associates,  enabled  him  to  carry  his  resolu- 
tion  into  immediate  execution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Hisprepa- 
Passau,  he  left  his  inglorious  retreat  at  Villach,  and  ^^"rJ''^ 
advanced  to  Augsburg  at  the  head  of  a  considera-  pose. 
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B  o  o  R  ble  body  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied,  together 
^  ^'  ^  with  all  the  troops  which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy 
1552.     and  Spain.     To  these  he  added  several  battalions^ 
which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the  confederates 
entered  into  his  service  when  dismissed  by  them ; 
and  he  prevailed^  likewise  on  some  Princes  of  the 
Empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.     In  order  to 
conceal  the  destination  of  this  formidable  army^ 
and  to  guard  against  alarming  the  French  King,  so 
as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his 
late  conquests,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  to  march 
forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second  Mau- 
rice in  his  operations  against  the  Infidels.     When 
he  began  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could 
no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  tried  a  new  arti- 
fice, and  spread  a  report,  that  he  tOQk  this  route  in! 
order  to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whose 
cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  called 
loudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 
The  pre-       But  the  French  having  grown  acquainted,  at 
the  French  i^s*,  wlth  arts  by  which  they  had  been  so  often  de- 
fofthede-  ceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  distrust. 
Metz.       Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his 
vast  preparations,  and  resolved  to  defend  the  import 
tant  conquests  which  he  had  gained,  with  vigour 
equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  at- 
tacked.    As  he  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of 
thk  war  would  be  turned  against  Metz,  by  whose 
fate  that  of  Toul  and  Verdun  would  be  determined, 
•Hie  Duke  he  nominated  Francis  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Guise, 
appointed .  tQ  take  the  command  in  that  city  during  the  siege, 
the  to^n^^  the  issue  of  which  would  equally  affect  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country.     His  choice  could  not 
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have  fiallen  upon  any  person  more  worthy  of  that  BOOK 
trust.  The  Duke  of  Guise  possessed,  in  a  high  ^^^  ^ 
degree,  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  pre-  1^2. 
sence  of  mind,  which  render  men  eminent  in  mili- 
tary command.  He  was  largely  endowed  with  that 
magnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  hold  enter- 
prises, and  aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extra- 
ordinary actions.  He  repaired  with  joy  to  the  dan- 
gerous station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on 
which  lie  might  display  his  great  qualities  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  his  countrymen,  all  ready  to 
applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  age,  which  considered  it  as  the 
greatest  reproach  to  remain  inactive  when  there 
was  any  opportunity  of  signalising  their  courage, 
prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  who  was 
the  darling  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  every  one.  that 
courted  military  fame.  Several  Princes  of  the 
blood,  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
all  the  young  officers  who  could  obtain  the  King's 
permission,  entered  Metz  as  volunteers.  By  their 
presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  en^ 
abled  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  employ,  on  every  emer- 
gency, persons  eager  to  distinguish  themselves^  and 
fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  Duke  of  Guise  prepares 
undertook  the*  defence  of  Metz^  he  found .  every  gj^^^^^^ 
thing,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation  feQc«- 
as  might  have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid 
courage  to  despair  of  defending  it  with  success.  The 
city  was  of  great  extent,  with  large  suburbs;  the 
walls  were  in  many  places  feeUe  and  without  ram- 
parts ;  the  ditch  narrow ;  and  the  old  towers,  which 
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BOOK  projected  Instead  of  bastions,  were  at  too  great  di- 
^"'  stance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
^iSS2r  them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to 
provide  the  best  remedy  which  the  time  would  per- 
mit. He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparing  the 
monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  St.  Ar- 
nulph,  in  which  several  Kings  of  France  had  been 
buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  but  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which 
such  a  violation  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well 
as  df  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  might  expose  him,  he 
executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Hav- 
ing ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  to- 
gether with  the  bones  of  the  Kings  an^  other  per- 
sons deposited  in  these  churches,  to  be  removed, 
th^  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church 
within  the  walls,  he  himself  walking  before  them 
bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He  then 
pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls, 
cleared  and  enlarged  the  ditch,  repaited  the  ruin- 
ous fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it  was 
necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished 
.with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  laboured  at  them 
with  his  own  hands ;  the  officers  and  volunteers 
imitated  his  example  ;  and  the  soldiers  submitted 
udth  cheerfulness  to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing 
serviee,  when  they  saw  that  their  superiprs  did  not 
decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
compelled  all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place ;  he 
filled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  military 
stores ;  he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the  com 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such 
were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  ac-> 
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quiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  book 
Uie  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  ,   ^'   ^ 
the  soldiers  ;  and  every  other  passion  being  swal-     1552. 
lowed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy»  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of 
their  estates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he  made 
among  their  public  and  private  buildings,  without 
any  emotion  of  resentment^. 

Meantime  the  Emperor,  having  collected  all  his  Charles 
forces,  continued  his  march  towards  Metz.     As  he  to^^f 
passed  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he  saw  the  ^^^^  • 
dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war     > 
which  Albert liad  carried  on  in  these  parts.     Upon 
his  approach,  that  Prince,  though  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  join  the  French  King,  whose 
arms  he  had  quartered  with  his  own  in  all  his  stand- 
ards and  ensigns.     Albert  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  cope  with  the  Imperial  troops^,  which  amounted 
at  least  to  sixty  thousand  men,  forming,  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  best,  appointed  armies  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in 
any  of  the  wars  among  Christian  Princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  Emperor,  wasinveftt^ 
committed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  assisted  by  the  *^®  ''"^*' 
Marquis  de  Marignano,  together  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As 
it  was  now, towards  the  end  of  October,  these  in- 
telligent  officers  represented  the  great  danger  of  be- 
ginning, at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious.     But  Charles 

"f  Thuan.  xi.  387.  *  Natal.  Comitis  Hist  127. 
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BOOK  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual  obsti* 
^  ^^  ^  nacy ;  and  being  confident  that  he  had  made  such 
1552^    pr^arations,  and  taken  such  precautions,  as  would 
ensure  success,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  invested. 
Oct.  19*     As  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  appeared,  a  large  body 
of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  his  vanguard 
with  great  vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed 
or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
By  this  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  officers^  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their 
troops,  they  showed  the  Imperialists  what  an  enemy 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advan-* 
tag^  must  cost  them.     The  place,  however,  was 
completely  invested,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and 
the  other  works  begun. 
Both  par-       The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged 
vourto      was  turned  for  some  time  towards  Albert  of  Bran- 
bertof^'    denburg,  s^id  they  strove  with  emulation  which 
Brandea-   should  gain  that  Prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the 
^'^'        neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all  the  uncertainty 
of  irresolution  natural  to  a  man  who,  being  swayed 
l^  no  principle,  was  allured  different  ways  by  con** 
trary  views  of  interest.     Tlie  French  tempted  him 
with  offers  extremely  beneficial ;  the  Imperialists 
scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they  thought  might 
allure  him.     After  much  hesitation  he  was  gained 
by  the  Emperor,  from  whom  he  expected  to  receive 
advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate  and 
more  permanent.  As  the  French  King,  who  began 
tb  suspect  his  intentions,  had  appointed  a  body  of 
trx)ops  under  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell 
upon  them  unexpectedly  with  such  vigour,  that  h^ 
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ipouted  them  entirely,  killed  many  of  the  officers,  book 
wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner.  ^'' 
Immediately  after  this  victory,  he  marched  in  1552/ 
triumph  to  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to  that  of  ^'®^- "*• 
tlie  Emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  servicCj, 
and  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  he  brought 
him,  granted  Albert  a  formal  pardon  of  all  past  of- 
fiences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
territories  which  he  had  violently  usurped  during 
the  war®* 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  though  deeply  affected  with  The  gal- 
his  brother's  misfortune,  did  not  remit,  in  any  de-  v*our  of*" 
gree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town^.  the  Duke 
He  harassed  the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  and  bis 
which  his  officers  were  so  eager   to  distinguish  ^*'^"^^"* 
t^iemselves,  that  his  authority  being  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was 
obliged  at  different  tinves  to  shut  the  gates,  and  to 
conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Princes  of 
the  blood,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  ex- 
posing themselves  to  danger  in  every  sally.     He 
repaired  in  the  night  what  the  enemy's  artillery  had 
beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the 
ruined   works  new  fortifications  of  almost  equat 
strength.     The  Imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed 
on  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  and  carried  forward, 
at  once,  approaches  against  different  parts  of  the 
town.     But  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  was 
»ot  then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  was  carried  towards,  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  during  the  long  war  in  the  Netherlands. 

^  Skid.  575.    Thuan.  lib.  xi.  389.  392. 
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BOOK  The  besiegers,  after  the  unwearied  labour  of  many 
^   ^^'      weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  pro- 
1^2^  gress ;    and   although   their   batteries  had   made 
breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw,  to  their  asto- 
nishment, works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolishing 
which  their  fatigues  and  dangers  would  be  renewed. 

The  Emperor,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  resistance 
which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  he 

had  been  confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout;  and 
Ngv.  26.  though  still  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp,  that  by  his 
presence  he  might  animate  the  soldiers,  and  urge  on 
the  attack  with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival, 
new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were 
made  with  redoubled  ardour. 
The  dis-        gut  bv  this  time  winter  had  set  in  with  ffreat 

tress  of  the    ,  ^  ,  ,  i        i  i  i       .  i 

Imperial  ngour ;  the  camp  was  aJternately  deluged  with 
•"»y-  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  provi- 
sions were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of 
French  cavalrywhichhoy.ered  in  the  neighbourhood 
often  interrupted  the  convoys,  or  rendered  their, 
arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to 
spread  among  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards  unaccustomed  to  such  in- 
clement weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled 
from  serving,  and  many  died.  At  length,  such 
breaches  were  made  as  seemed  practicable,  and 
Charles  resolved  to  hazard  a  general  assault,  in 
spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  generals 
against  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  numerous 
garrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most 
gallant  of  the  French  nobility,  with  an  army  weak- 
ened by  diseases  and  disheartened  with  ill  success. 
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The  Duke  of  Guise,  suspecting  the  Emperor's  in-  B  0  o  K 
tentions  from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  i^^*. 
he  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  ordered  all  his     i^^T 
troops  to  their  respective  posts.     They  appeared 
immediately  on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches, 
with  such  a  determined  countenance,  so  eager  for 
the  combat  and  so  well  prepared  to  give  the  assail* 
ants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  'Imperialists,  in* 
stead  of  advancing  to  the  charge  when  the  word  of 
command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a  timid 
dejected  silence.      The  Emperor  perceiving  that 
he   could  not  trust  troops  whose  spirits  were  so 
much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters,  com- 
plaining that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers, . 
who  deserved  no  longer  thie  name  of  men  ^ 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  bis  troops  mortified  The  Em- 
and  affected  Charles,  he  would  not  hear  of  aban-chlnget 
doning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  *? V"^ 
changing  the  method  of  attack.     He  suspended  attack, 
the  fury  of  his  batteries^  and  proposed  to  proceed 
by  the  more  secure  but  tedious  method  of  sapping. 
But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost 
incessantly,  such  as  were  employed  in  this  service 
endured  incredible  hardships;  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  whose  industry  was  not  inferior  to  his  va- 
lour, discovering  all  their  mines,  counter-worked 
them,  and  prevented  their  effect.  .  At  last  Charles 
finding  it  impossible  to  contend^  any  longer  with 
the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom 
he  could  neither  overpower  by  force  nor  subdue 
by  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  contagious  dis- 

''rhu«n,397. 
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S  O  0  K  temper  raged  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily' 
^^*      great  numbers  of  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers, 
15527   yi^W^d  to  the  solicitations  of  his  generals,  who  con- 
jured him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a 
timely  retreat :  "  Fortune,"  says  he,  "  I  now  per-r 
ceive^  resembles  other  females,  and  chooses  to  con- 
fer her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her 
back  on  those  who  are  advanced  in  years.** 
Dec.  26.        Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise 
ndM^thc^  the  siege,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  aban- 
»ieg«.        doming  the  enterprise  after  having  continued  fifty- 
six  days  before  the  town,  during  which  time  he 
had  lost  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  died 
of  diseases  or  were  killed  by  the  enemy.      The 
Duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  intention 
of  the  Imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  to  infest  their  rear,  to  pick  up 
stragglers,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attack- 
Ruin  of     ing  them  with  advantage.     Such  was  the  confu- 
ridarm^  sion  with  which  they  made  their  retreat,  that  the 
andhu-     French  might  have    harassed  them  in  the  most 
of  the       cruel  manner.     But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spec- 
French,     ^^^e  presented  itself  to  their  view,  which  extin- 
guished at  once  all  hostile  rage,  and  melted  them 
into  tenderness  and  compassion.  The  Imperial  camp 
was  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying.    In  all  the  different  roads  by  which 
the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who  having 
made  an  effort  to  escape  beyond  their  strength, 
were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  further,  to  perish 
without  assistance.     This  they  received  from  their 
enemies,  and  were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind 
offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the  power  to 
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perform.  The  Duke  of  Guise  immediately  ordered  BOOK 
proper  refreshments  for  such  as  were  dying  of  hun-  ^'* 
ger ;  he  appointed  surgeons  to  attend  the  sick  and  1552?^ 
wounded ;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  into 
the  adjacent  villages  ;  and  those  who  would  have 
suffered  by  being  carried  so  far,  he  admitted  into 
the  hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  he 
sent  them  home  under  an  escort  of  soldiers,  and 
with  money  to  bear  their  charges.  By  these  acts 
of  humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age, 
when  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  rancour  and 
ferocity  than  at  present,  the  Duke  of  Guise  com- 
pleted the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  gal- 
lant and  successful  defence  of  Metz,  and  engaged 
those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  his  own 
countrymen  in  extolling  his  name^. 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  Bad  situv 
such  unfortunate  events'  in  Italy,  as  rendered  this  Emperoi'i 
the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  Emperor's  life.  J^""^ 
During  his  residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  ap- 
plied to  Cosmo  di  Medici  for  the  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  crowns.      But   his  credit  at  that 
time  was  so  low,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  incon- 
siderable sum,  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  principality  of  Piombino  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing up  that  he  lost  the  footing  which  he  had  hi- 
therto maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled  Cosmo 
to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment 

8  §leid.  575.  Thuan.  lib.  xi.  389,  &c.  Pere  Daniel,  Hist, 
de  France,  torn.  iii.  392.  Pere  Daniers  account  of  this  siege 
is  taken  from  the  journtil  of  the  Sieur  de  Salignac,  who  was 
present.     Natal.  Comit.  Hist.  129. 
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B  O  o  K  of  a  Prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about 
the  time  that  his  indigence  constrained  him  to  part 
7552^  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  lost  Siena,  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill- 
conduct  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza^, 

The  revolt      Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had 

of  Siena,     i  .        j  ti.  ,  j 

long  enjoyed  a  republican  government,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Empire ;  but  being  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  dissentions  between  the  nobility  and 
the  people,  which  divided  all  the  Italian  common* 
wealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which  gained  the 
ascendant,  besought  the  Emperor  to  become  the 
guardian  of  the  administration  which  they  had  es-^ 
tablished,  and  admitted  into  their  city  a  small  body 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  coun- 
tenance the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  preserve 
tranquillity  among  them.  The  command  of  these 
troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambas- 
sador for  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the 
credulous  multitude,  that  it  was  necessary  for  their 
security  against  any  future  attempt  of  the  nobles,  to 
allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Siena ;  and  as  he 
flattered  himself  that,  by  means  of  this  fortress,  he 
might  render  the  Emperor  master  of  the  city,  he 
«  pushed  on  the  works  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
But  he  threw  off  the  mask  too  soon.  Before  the 
fortifications  were  completed,  he  began  to  indulge 
his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and 
to  treat  the  citizens  with  great  insolence.  At  the 
same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  being  paid  as  ir- 
regularly as  the  Emperor's  troops   usually  were, 

•'  Thuan.  lib.  xi.  376. 
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lived  almost  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  BOOK 
were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  licence  and  oppression.  \^,„^L^ 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  ^^^. 
of  their  danger.  As  they  saw  the  necessity  pf  ex-  ese  court' 
ertinff  themselves,  while  the  unfinished  fortifica- ^^®  ^'V*** 
tions  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  France, 
they  applied  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  readily  promised  them  his  master's  protection 
and  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  forgetting  their 
domestic  animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence  of  the  republic, 
they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  invited 
them  to  concur  with  them  in  saving  their  country 
from  the  servitude  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were 
concerted  speedily,  but  with  great  prudence;  and 
were  executed  with  equal  vigour.  The  citizens 
rose  suddenly  in  arms;  the  exiles  flocked  into  the 
town  from  different  parts  with  all  their  partisans, 
and  what  troops  they  could  draw  together;  and  se- 
veral bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France 
appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards,  though 
surprised,  and  much  inferior  in  number,  defended 
themselves  with  great  courage;  but  seeing  no  pro- 
spect of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaining 
their  station  long  in  a  half-finished  fortress,  they 
soon  gave  it  up.  The  Sienese,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monu- 
ment might  remain  of  that  odious  structure,  which 
had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave  them.  At  the 
same  time,  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  Em- 
peror, they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  King  of 
France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty,  and  to  en- 
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BOOK  treat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual 
-^^  J^  enJQyment  of  that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  pro- 

1552.     tection  to  their  regublic*. 
Descent  of     rp^  thcse  misfoitunes*  one  still  more  fatal  had  al- 

the  Turks  i    i      rr« 

on  the  most  succecded.  The  severe  administration  of  Don 
S  Naji«.  Pedro  deToledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having  filled  that 
kingdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the 
Prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of  the  malecontents, 
had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all  who  bore 
ill-will  to  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of 
finding  protection  and  assistance.  That  nobleman, 
in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boasting  much  of  the 
number  and  power  of  his  partisans,  and  of  his  great 
influence  with  them,  prevailed  on  Henry  to  think  of 
invading  Naples,  from  an  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  Prince  of  Salerno 
held  correspondence,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Toledo's  government.  But  though  the  first  hint  of 
this  enterprise  was  suggested  by  the  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should 
entirely  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mises which  hp  had  made..  He  applied  for  aid  to 
Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his  father's  ex- 
ample, as  his  most  vigorous  auxiliaiy  against  the 
Emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  his  opera-^ 
tions  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  what  he  re- 
quested of  the  Sultan,  who  at  this  time  was  highly 
incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria  on  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  Hungary.     He  ordered  an  hun- 

*  Pecci  Memorie  de  Siena,  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  26 1.  Thiian. 
375.  37/,  Sic.  Paruta.  Hist.  Veaet.  267.  Mem.  de  Ribier, 
424   &c. 
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dred  and  fifty  ships  to  be  equipped,  that  they  might  book 
sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples  at  whatever  time  ^  ^^'   ^ 
Henry  should  name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the     1550. 
French  troops  in  their  attempts  upon  that  kingdom. 
The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  the  corsair 
Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa, 
and  scarcely  inferior  to  his  master  in  courage,  in  ta- 
lents, or  in  good  fortune.     He  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria  at  the  time  which  had  been 
agreed  on,  landed  at  several  places,  plundered  and 
burnt  several  villages  ;  and,  at  last,  casting  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  consterna- 
tion.    But  as  the  French  fleet,  detained  by  some 
accident,  which  the  contemporary  historians  have 
not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Turks  according  to 
concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty  days  without 
hearing  any  tidings  of  it,   set  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople, and  thus  delivered  the  Viceroy  of  Naples 
from  the  terror  of  an  invasion  which  he  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  have  resisted^. 

As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check     1553. 
to  the  Emperor  in  any  former  campaign,  they  ex-  peroisvu- 
pressed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of  their  arms,  ^^^h  »*-. 
Charles  himself,  accustomed  to  a  long  series  of  the  state 
prosperity,  felt  the  calamity  most  sensibly,  and  re-  ^^^  ^' 
tired  from  Metz  into  the  Low-Countries,  much  de- 
jected with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  af- 
fected him  in  his  declining  age,  when  the  violence 
of  the  gout  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch  as  en- 
tirely broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  and  ren- 
dered him  peevish,  difficult  of  access,  and  often  in- 

^  Thuan.  375. 3S0.     Mcin.  dc  Ribier,  ii.  403.     Gianone. 
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BOOK  capable  of  applying  to  business.  But  whenever  he 
^^'  enjoyed  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were 
^^5^  bent  on  revenge ;  and  he  deliberated,  with  the 
greatest  solicitude,  concerning  the  most  proper 
means  of  annoying  France,  and  of  effacing  the  stain 
which  had  obscured  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his 
irms.  All  the  schemes  concerning  Germany, 
which  had  engrossed  him  so  long,  being  discon- 
certed by  the  peace  of  Passau,  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  became  only  secondary  objects  of  attention; 
and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 
The  vio-  The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Branden- 
ceedin^of  ^^^*g  excited  violent  commotions,  which  disturbed 
Albert  of  the  Empire  during  this  year.  That  Prince's  troops, 
burg.  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Metz, 
were  greatly  reduced  in  number.  But  the  Emperor, 
prompted  by  gratitude  for  his  distinguished  services 
on  that  occasion,  or,  perhaps,  with  a  secret  view  of 
fomenting  divisions  among  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, having  paid  up  all  the  money  due  to  him,  he 
was  enabled,  with  that  sum,  to  hire  so  many  of  the 
soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army,  that 
he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.  The  Bishops  of  Bamberg  and 
Wurtzburg  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber 
to  annul,  by  its  authority,  the  iniquitous  conditions 
which  Albert  had  compelled  them  to  sign,  that 
court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with 
him  to  be  void  in  their  own  nature,  because  they 
had  been  extorted  by  force;  enjoined  Albert  to  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them;  and, 
if  he  should  persist  in  such  an  unjust  deii>and,  ex- 
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horted  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  to  take  arms  book 
against  him  as  a  4isturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  ^  J^^-  ^ 
To  this  decision^  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  1553. 
of  his  transactions  with  the  two  prelates,  which 
the  Emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
having  joined  the  Imperial  arm^  at  Metz ;  and  in 
order  to  intimidate  his  antagonists,  as  well  as  to 
convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he 
might  secure  the  territory  in  question.  Various 
endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expedients 
proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  of  a  new 
war  in  Germany.  But  the  same  warmth  of  temper 
which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and  enterprising, 
inspiring  him  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  sue*' 
cess  even  in  his  wildest  undertakings,  he  disdain* 
fully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures  of  accommo* 
dation . . 

Upon  this,  the  Imperial  chamber  issued  its  de-  Hei9  con- 
cree  against  him,  and  required  the  Elector  of  Sax-  thrimpe!-^ 
ony,  together  with  several  other  Princes  mentioned  "ai  ci^am- 
by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution.    Maurice  and  those  associated  with  him 
were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service.    They 
were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  public  order 
by  supporting  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  cham- 
ber, and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check 
to  the  usurpations  of  an  ambitious  Prince,  who  had 
no  principle  of  action  but  regai'd  to  his  own  interest, 
and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the  impulse  of  un- 
governable passions.     They  had  good  reason  to 
suspect,  thut  the  Emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  hii 
extravagant  and  irregular  proceedings,  and  secretly 
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BOOK  afforded  him  assistance,  that,  by  raising  him  up  to 

^^'      rival  Maurice  in  power,  he  might,   in  any  future 

,7Cr^  broil,  make  use  of  his  assistance  to  counterbalance 

1653.  * 

and  Control  the  authority  which  the  other  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Empire*. 
April  2.         These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful 
derac  ^^"    Princes  in  Gerihany  in  a  league  against  Albert,  of 
formed      which  Maurice  was  declared  Generalissimo.     This 
hfraTof      formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change 
which       in  Albert's  sentiments ;  but  as  he  ktiew  that  he 
was  head,  could  uot  resist  SO  many  Princcs,  if  he  should  allow 
them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endeavoured, 
by  his  activity,  to  deprive  them   of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  derive  from   their  united 
power  and  numbers ;  and,  for  that  reason,  marched 
directly  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dread- 
ed most.     It  was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  con* 
duct  of  their  affairs  was  committed  to  a  Prince  of 
such  abilities.     He,  by  his  authority  and  example, 
had  inspired  them  with  vigour ;  and  having  carried 
on  their  preparations  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  of 
which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could 
make  any  considerable  progress. 
He  attacks      Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number, 
Albert,      g^^j^  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  met 
at  Sieverhausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg ;    and 
the  violent  animosity  against  each  other  wliich  pos- 
sessed the  two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  con- 
tinue long  inactive.'  The  troops,  inflamed  with  the 

'  Sleid.  585.     Mem.  de  Ribier^  ii,  442.    Arnoldi  Vita  Mau- 
.  rit.  ap.  Meiiken.  ii.  1 242. 
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same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  b  o  o  K 
they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;   and  as  t  ^*   j 
both  Generals  were  capable  of  availing  themselves     1663. 
of  every  favourable  occurrence,  the  battle  remained  ""®  * 
long  doubtful,  each  gaining  ground  upon  the  other 
alternately.     At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  and  defeats 
who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  Albert's  army  fled  "  ^^^^^ ' 
in  confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  on  the 
field,  and  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery,  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.     The  allies  bought  their 
victory  dear;  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly ;  two 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  Duke  of  Lunen-> 
burg,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
ani^ng  the  number  of  the  slain*".     But  all  these  but  is  km- 
were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  b^tUe.  ** 
Vip  to  a  second  charge  a  body  of  horse  which  had 
been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol-bullet 
in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  -  two  dayis  after  the 
battle,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  in. 
the  sixth  after  his  attaining  the  Electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  His  rha- 
history  of  this  active  age,  when  great  occurrences  ^^^  ^^* 
and  sudden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordinary 
talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity 
to  display  themselves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant 
ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  un- 
warrantable usurpation  of  his  kinsman's  honours 
and  dominions,  exclude  him  from  being  praised  as 
a  virtuous  man;    his  prudence  in  concerting  his. 

""  Historia  Pugnce  infelicis  inter  Maurit.  &  Albert.  Thorn. 
Wintzero  auctore,  apud  Scard.  ii.  559.  Sleid.  583.  Ruscelli 
Epfetres  aux  Princes,  154.    Arnoldi  Vita  Maurit.  1245. 
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BOOK  Pleasures,  his  vigout  in  executing  them,  and  the 
^^^'      uniform  success  with  which  they  were  attended^ 
J553     entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  Prince.  At 
an  age  when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  pre- 
dominates over  political  wisdom,  when  the  highest 
effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on 
a  bold  scheme,  and  to  exiecute  it  with  promptitude 
and  courage,  he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate 
plan  of  policy  which  deceived  the  most  artful  nio- 
narch  in  Europe.     At  the  very  juncture  when  the 
Emperor  had  attained  to  almost  unlimited  despot- 
ism, Maurice,  with  power  seemingly  inadequate  to 
such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
all  his  usurpations,  and  established  not  only  the 
religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Germany  on  such 
foundations  as  have  hitherto  remained  unshaken. 
Although  at  one  period  of  his  life  his  conduct  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  an- 
other drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  such  was  his  masterly  address,  that  he 
was  the  only  Prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  degree 
possessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both 
lamented  as  the  most  able  as  well  as  faithful  guar- 
dian of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  country. 
Albert  The  Consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occa- 

^waT  signed  among  his  troops,  prevented  them  from 
making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory 
which  they  had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  cou- 
rage and  profuse  liberality  rendered  him  the  dar- 
ling of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  soli- 
citous about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  re-assem- 
bled his  broken  forces,  and  made  fresh  levies  with 
such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head  of  fif- 
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teen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  book 
with  additional  fury.     But  Henry  of  Brunswick,  v^3J^ 
having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied  troops,  de-     1563» 
feated  him  in  a  second  battle  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  the  former.     Even  then  his  courage  did  not  Sept.  12. 
sink,  nor  were  his  resources  exhausted.     He  made 
several  efforts,  and  some  of  them  very  vigorous,  to 
retrieve  his  affairs  :  but  being  laid  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber ;  being  driven 
by  degrees  out  of  all  his  hereditary  territories,  as 
well  as  those  which  he  had  usurped ;  being  forsaken 
by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the 
number  of  his  enemies,   he  fled  for  refuge  into 
France.     After  having  been   for  a   considerable  He  is 
time  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Germany,  he  lin-  o"Ger-°" 
gered  out  some  years  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  "^*°y* 
state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  which  his  restless  and 
arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant 
impatience.     Upon  his  death  without  issue,  his  ter-  Jan. J2. 
ritories,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Princes  who 
took  arms  against  him,  were  restored,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  ". 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  Maurice  s 
afterwards  married  to  William  Prince  of  Orange,  Augustus 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grandfather's  succeeds 
name,  and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  which  he  Electoral 
was  conspicuous,  a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  ^^s^^^y* 
the  succession  to  his  honours  and  territories.  John 
Frederic,  the  degraded  Elector,  claimed  the  Electo- 
ral dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate 

"  Sleid.  592.  594.  599.     Struv.  Corp.  Hist.iGerm.  1075. 
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9  o  o  K  of  which  he  had  been  violently  stripped  after  the 
^  ^^'  Smalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice's  only  brother, 
l^^^  pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditary  posses* 
sions  of  their  family,  but  to  the  Electoral  dignity, 
and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice  had  ac- 
quired. As  Augustus  was  a  Prince  of  considerable 
abilities,  as  well  as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness 
of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  forgetting  the 
inerits  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  de« 
clared  warmly  in  his  favour.  His  pretensions  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  King  of  D-mark, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  zealously  es- 
poused by  the  King  of  the  Romans  out  of  regard 
to  Maurices  memory.  The  degraded  Elector, 
though  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient  enemy  the 
Emperor,  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claim, 
lipon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to  the  territories: 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  together  with  a  sti- 
pulation securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  suc- 
cession upon  a.  failure  of  male  heirs  in  the  Albert- 
ine  line.  That  unfortunate  but  magnanimous  Prince 
died  next  year,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of 
agreement ;  and  the  Electoral  dignity  is  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  descendants  of  Augustus  °. 
Hostilities  During  thcsc  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was 
Countn^r  ^^rried  on  in  the  Low-Countries  with  considerable 
vigour.  The  Emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the  stain 
which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon 
his  militaiy  reputation,  had  an  army  early  in  the 
field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouane.  Though  the 
town  was  of  such  importance  that  Francis  used  to 

»  Sleid.  587.    Thuam  409.    Sti^iv.  Corp;  Hist.  Germ. 
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Gallitoneof  thetwopiUows  on  which  aKSngof  France  B  O  o  k 
might  sleep  with  security,  the  fbrtifications  were  in  ^  ^''  ^ 
bad  repair :  Henry,  trusting  ta  what  had  happened  \^Si3. 
at  Metz,  thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  aborttve^  than  to 
Reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number 
of  the  young  nobility.  But  D'Ess^,  a  Teteran  offi- 
cer who  commanded  them,  being  killed,  and  the 
Imperialists  pushing  the  si^e  with  great  vigour 
and  perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault. 
That  it  might  not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  June  21. 
French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  the  fortifications 
but  the  town  itself  to  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants 
to  be  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with 
this  success,  the  Imperialists  immediately  invested 
Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  bravery, 
was  likewise  taken  1^  assault,  and  such  of  the  gar- 
rison  as  escaped  the  s^ord  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this  siege 
toEmaniiel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  I^edmont, 
who  on  that  occasion  gave  the  first  display  of  those 
great  talents  for  military  command,  which  soon 
entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals 
of  the  age»  and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions 
into  Italy,  were  still  retained  by  Henry  p. 

The  loss  of  these  towns,,  together  with  so  many  Tk&  pro. 
persons  of  distinction  dther  killed  or  taken  by  the  ^^j^L- 
enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  tp  France^  naUsts  dis- 
•nd  Henry  felt  it  very  searitdy ;  but  he  was  stUi  ^^^h*^' 

King. 

^  Thuan.  41 1.    Hsnei  Annsdbi  Brebant.  669. 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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BOOK  more  mortified  at  the  Emperor's  having  recovered 
sj^'j  hi*  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after  the 
1563.  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  h^d  represented 
as  fatal  to  his  power.  He  was  ashamed,  too,  of 
his  own  remissness  and  excessive  security  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  in  order  to  repair 
that  error,^  he  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led 
it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable 
enemy,  Charles  left  Brussels,  where  he  had  been 
shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it 
came  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that 
he  was  dead ;  and  though  he  was  so  much  debili- 
tated by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the 
motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join  his  army. 
The.  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with  expecta- 
tion towards  those  mighty  and  exasperated  rivals, 
between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought 
unavoidable.  But  Charles  ha\ing  prudently  de- 
clined to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  and  the 
violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they 
retired,  without  having  performed  any  thing  suit- 
able to  the  great  preparations  which  they  had 
made*!. 
The  impc-     The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the 

nalists  un*  •      t     i         rm  r     i       t^ 

successful  samc  succcss  m  Italy.  The  narrowness  of  the  llim? 

tn  Italy,  perors  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time ; 
and  having  exerted  himself  ta  the  utmost  in  order 
to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Lo.w?Countries,  his 

» 
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operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  were  pro-  book 
portionally  feeble.     The  Viceroy  of  Napte$>  in  con-  v-^^y 
junction  with-  Cosmo  tli  Medici^  who  tvas  greatly     1^553. 
alamted  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into 
Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  master  of  that  cify. 
But,  itisteiftd  <rf  reducing  the  Sienese^  the  Imperial^ 
tsts  wcare  obliged  to  retire  abruptly^  in  order  to  de« 
fend  their  own  country^  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Tuiicbh  fleets  which  threataied  the  coastof  Naples ; 
and  the  French  not  only  established  themselves 
more  firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Turks,  conquisred  a  great  part  of  the  island  of 
Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese  ^ 

The  affam  of  the  hk>use  of  A«istria  dedined  noand^in 
less  in  Hungary  during  the  course  of  this  year.  Ai  """«*^' 
the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  ThmsylVania 
received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost 
at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  ins6* 
lence  and  rapaciousness  greatly  disgusted  ail  raiiks 
of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sove* 
reign,  who,  instead  of  protecting,  plundered  his 
subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this,  added  to  their 
desire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi^s  death,  wrought  so 
much  upon  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injury^ 
and  upon  a  fierce  people  prone  to  change,  that  they 
were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  At  that  veiy  juncture,  their 
late  Queen  Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  ap' 
peared  in  Transylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  could 
not  bear  ^  ^itude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life  $ 
and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cesrion  which  she  had 
made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
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BOOK  hundred  and  fifty-one,  «he  kft  the  place  of  her  re* 
^  ^  ^  treat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hunga- 
1553^  nans  witii  the  Austrian  government  would  prompt 
them  once  more  to  recognise  her  soh'^  right  tq  the 
jCt own.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.    The  bashaw  of  Bel- 
grade, by  Solyman's  order,  espoused  his  cause,,  in 
opposition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  instead  of  advaincing  against  the  en^my, 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  declaring  that  thc^  would 
march  back  to  Vienna ;  90  that  Castaldo,  their  ge* 
Ferdinand  neilaJ,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isa^ 
aWmi^  bella  and  the  Turks,  and  to  pliaee  himself  at  the 
T^r^    head  of  the  mutineers^  that  by  his  authority  he 
might  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian 
territories  through  which  tlu^  pas8ed^ 
8oiyman*s      Ferdinaiid*s  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  to* 
dUh-esses.  wards'the  af&irs  of  Germany,  and  his  treasures  so 
much  exhausted  by  Ins  late  efforts  in  Hungary, 
that  lie  made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable 
province,  although  a  favourable  opportunity  fqr  that 
purpose  presented  itself  as  Solyman  was  then  en* 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Pa^ia,  and  involved  besides 
in  dome^ic  calamities  which  engrossed;  and  diaturbr 
•  ^  lus  mind.     Solyman,  though  distinguished  by 
many  accomplishments  from  the  other  Ottmnan 
Pri^nces,  had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent 
Imd  haughty  race.  He  was  jmlous  of  his  authority^ 
sudden  as  well  as  furiiws  in  bis  anger,  and  suscep- 
tible of  all  t&at  rage  and  love  which  reigns  in  the 
East,  and  often  piPodHces  the  irildest  and  most  tra? 
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gical  effects.     His  favourite  mistress  was  a  Circas-  book 
sian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  soft  ^^'* 
caUed  Mustapha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his     1^53^ 
birth-right  and  his  merit,  he  destined  to  be  the  heir  ^^^  tragi- 
of  his  crown*    Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  sooiVof  his\on^ 
supphMnted  the  Circassian,  and  gained  the  Sultan*s(  Mustapha. 
heart.     Having  the  address  to  retain  the  conquest 
whidb  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his 
love  without  any  rival  for  many  years,  during  whicl^ 
she  brought  him  several  sons  and  one  daughter^ 
All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from 
the  unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  a 
Monarch  whom  one  half  of  the  world  revered  ic^ 
dreaded,  was  imbittered  by  perpetual  reflections  on 
Mustapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain 
death  of  her  sons,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  in)* 
mediately  sacrificed,  according  to  the  barbarous 
jealousy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new 
Emperor.     By  dwelling  continually  on  this  melan- 
choly idea,  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapba  as 
/  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and:  to  hate  him  with 
more  than  a  step-mother's  ill-wiU.     This  prompted 
her  to  wish  his  destruction^  in  order  to  secure  for 
one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined 
for  him.     Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  atr 
tempt  such  an  high  enterprise,  or  the  arts  requisite 
for  carrying  it  into  execution.     Having  prevailed 
pn  the  Sultan  to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marriage  ^ 
toRustan  the  Grand  Visier,  she  disclosed  her  schema 
to  that  crafty  minister,  who,  perceiving  that  it  was 
his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily 
promised  ills  assistance  towards  aggrandising  that 
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BOO  Kbrancli  of  the  royal  litie  to  which  he  was  so  nearly 

^^aUicd. 
1553,  As  soon  as  Raxalaiia  had  concerted  her  measures 
with  this  able  confidant,  she  began  to  affect  a  won- 
derful zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to  which 
Solyman  was  superstitiously  attached,  and  proposed 
to  found  and  endow  a  royal  mosque,  a  work  of 
great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks  merito- 
rious in  the  highest  degree.  Tlie  Mufti  whom  she 
consulted,  approved  much  of  her  pious  intention ; 
but,  having  been  gained  and  instructed  by  Rustan, 
told  her,  that  she  being  a  slave  could  derive  no  be- 
nefit herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit 
of  it  would  accrue  to  Solyman,  the  master  whose 
property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  as  if  she  had  been  disgusted 
with  life  and  all  its  enjoyments.  Solyman,  who  was 
absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of  this  de- 
jection of  mind,  and  of  the  cause  from  which  it 
proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a  lover 
to  remove  it^  and  by  a  writing  under  his  hand  de- 
clared her  a  free  woman.  Roxalana,  having  gained 
this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the  mosque,  and  re<- 
assumed  her  usual  gaiety  of  spirit.  But  when  So- 
lyman, on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  ^  an 
eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Seraglio,  to 
bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with 
deep  regret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
declined  to  follow  the  eunuch,  declaring  that  what 
had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  became 
d  crime  as  she  was  now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she 
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^ould  ndt  involve  either  the  Sultan  or  herself  ih.the  book 
^uilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  vio**  ^  ^'  j 
lation  of  the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  1563. 
passion  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  affected  deli- 
cacy which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  and  inflamed, 
■had  recourse  inimediately  to  the  Mufti  for  his  direc- 
tion. He  replied,  agreeably  to  the  Koran,  that 
Roxaiana's  scruples  were  well-founded  ;  but  added, 
artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to 
use,  that  it  was  in  the  Sultan's  power  to  remove  these 
difficulties,  by  espousing  her  as  his  lawful  wife. 
The  amorous  Monarch  closed  eagerly  witli  the 
proposal,  and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Mahometan  ritual ;  though,  by  so 
doing,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the 
pride  of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  Sul- 
tans since  Bajazet  I.  to  consider  as  inviolable. 
From  his  time  none  of  the  Turkish  monarchs  had 
married^  because,  when  he  was  vanqubhed  and  ta- 
ken piisoner  by  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been  abus- 
ed with  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Tartars.  That 
no  similar  calamity  might  again  subject  the  Otto* 
man  family  to  tlie  same  disgrace,  the  Sultans  ad* 
mitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  whose  disho- 
nour could  not  bring  any  such  stain  u|ion  their 
house. 

•^  But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more 
it  convinced  Roxalana  of  the  unbounded  influence, 
which  she  had  acquired  over  the  Sultan's  heart ; 
and  imboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope 
of  success,  the  scheme  that  she  had  formed  in  order  > 
to  destroy  Mustapha.  This  young  Prince  having 
been  intrusted  by  his  father,  according  to  the  prac- 
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BOOK  ticeof  the  Sultans  in  that  age,  with  the  govarfiment 
^^^*  of  several  different  provinces,  was  at  that  time  in- 
\^  vested  with  the  administration  in  Diarhequir,  the 
an<ient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested 
from  the  F^ians,  and  added  to  his  Empire.  In 
all  these  different  commands,  Mustapha  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as 
could  give  no  offence  to  his  father,  though  at  tiie 
same  time  he  governed  with  so  much  moderation 
as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  valour  and 
generosity,  as  rendered  him  equally  the  £Avourite  of 
the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiery. 

Tliere  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to  his 
charge,  that  could  impair  die  high  opinion  which 
his  &ther  entertained  of  him.  Roxalana's  malevo- 
lence was  more  refined;  she  turned  his  virtues 
a^nst  him,  and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for 
his  destruction.  She  often  mentioned  in  Solyman's 
presence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  cele« 
brated  his  courage,  his  liberality,  his  popular  arts, 
with  malicious  and  exaggerated  praise.  As  soon 
as  she  perceived  that  the  Sultan  heard  these  enco** 
miums,  which  were  often  repeated,  with  uneasiness; 
that  suspicion  of  his  son  began  to  mingle  itself  with 
his  former  esteem  ;  and  that  by  degrees  he  came  to 
view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear;  she  introduced,  as 
by  accident,  some  discourse  concerning  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  father  Selim  against  Bajazet  his  grand- 
father :  she  took  notice  of  the  bravejy  of  the  vete« 
ran  troops  under  Mustf^ha's  command,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diarbequir  to  the  territcmes  of 
the  Persian  Sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By 
these  arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness 
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was  gradually  eKtinguished^  and  such  passionis  were  book 
kindled  in  Uie  breast  of  the  Sultan,  as  gave  all  ^^^* 
Iloxalana*8  malignant  si^gestions  the  colour  not     15537 
only  of  probability  but  of  truth.     His  suspicions 
and  fiear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted  ha<* 
tred.     He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all 
his  words  and  actions ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his 
guard  against  him  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy« 

Having  thus  alienated  the  Sultan's  heart  from 
Mustapha,  Roxalana  ventured  upon  another  step* 
She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons  the 
liberty  6f  appearing  at  court,  hoping  that,  by  gidn* 
ing  access  to  their  father,  they  mighty  by  their 
good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinuate 
themselves  into  that  place  in  his  affections  which 
Mustapha  had  formerly  held ;  and,  though  what 
she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  Monarch 
granted  her  request.  To  all  these  female  intrigues 
Bustan  added  an  artifice  still  more  subtle,  which 
completed  the  Sultan's  delusion,  and  heightened 
his  jealousy  and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  bashaws  of 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbequir,  instructing 
them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Musta-* 
pha's  proceedings  in  his  government ;  and  to  each 
of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint,  dowing  in  appear- 
adce  from  his  zeal  for  their  interest,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Sultan  than  to  re- 
ceive favourable  accounts  of  a  son  whom  he  destin- 
ed to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and 
eager  to  pay  court  to  their  sovereign  at  such  an  ea- 
sy price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but  fatal  pa- 
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BOOK  negyrics  of  Mustapha^.ijepresenting  him  as  a  Prince 
V  ^^  J  worthy  to  succeed  such  an/ illustrious  fatherland  as 
1653.  endowed  with  talents  which  might  enable  him  to 
emu]at;e9  perhaps. to  equal  his  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to .  Solyman,  at  the  sea- 
sons when  it  was  known. that  they  would  make  the 
deepest  impression.  Every  expression  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  son  wounded  bim  to  the  heart ; 
he  suspected  his  principal  officers  of  being  ready  to 
favour  the  most  desperate  attempts'  of  a  Prince 
whom  they  were  so  fond  of  praising ; .  and  femeying 
that  he  saw  them  already  assaulting  his  thrcine  with 
rebellious. arms,  he  determined,  while  it  was  yet  in 
his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his 
own  safety  by  his  son's  death.  . 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  re-, 
newing  the  war  against  Persia,  he  ordered  Rustan 
to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he 
deemed  inconsistent  with  his  own  safety.  But  that 
crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be  loaded  with  the 
odium  of  having  executed  this  cruel  order.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria,  he  wrote  to  Solyman, 
that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as  called  for  his 
immediate  presence ;  that  the  camp  was .  full  of 
Mustapha's  emissaries  ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  corrupted  ;  that  the  affections  of  all  leaned  tb' 
wards  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotiation 
which  had  been  carried  on  mth  the  Sophi  of  Persia 
in  order  to  marry  Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  that  he  already  felt  his  own  talents  as  well 
as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
such  an  arduous  conjuncture ;   that  the    Sultan 
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alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolution  should  book 
be  taken  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  car-  ^^'' 
ry  that  resolution  into  execution.  2553^ 

.   This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  So- 
phi,  Roxalana  and  Rustan  had  reserved  as  the  last 
and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies.      It    ~ 
operated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected 
from  Solyman*8  inveterate'  abhorrence  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  threw  him  into  the  wildest  transports  of 
rage.    He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened 
thither  with  all  the  precipitation  and  impatience 
of  fear  and  revenge.     As  soon  as  he  joined  his  ar- 
my near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Rustan,  he  sent  a  Chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the 
court,  to  his  son,  requiring  him  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  his  presence.    Mustapha,  though  no  stran- 
ger to  his  step-mother's  machinations,  or  to  Rus- 
tan's  malice-,  or  to  his  father's  violent  temper,  yet, 
relying  on  his  own  innocence,  arid  hoping  to  dis- 
credit the  accusations  of  his  enemies  by  the  promp- 
titude of  his  obedience,  followed  the  messenger 
without  delay  to  Aleppo.    The  moment  he  arrived 
in  the  camp,  lie  was  introduced  into  the  Sultan's 
tent.     As  he  entered  it,  he  observed  nothing  that 
could  give  him  any  alarm  ;  no  additional  crowd  of 
attendants,  no  body  of  armed  guards,  but  the  same 
order  and  silence  which  always  reign  in  the  Sul- 
tan's apartments.     In  a  few  minutes,  however,  se- 
veral mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Musta- 
pha, knowing  what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  lou4 
voice,    "Lo,    my  death!'*   and  attempted  to  fly. 
The  nmtes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him  ;  he  resist- 
ed and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earn- 
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BOOK  ^tneto  to  -  see  the  Sultan ;  and  despur^  together 
^'  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  sol-^ 
\^^  diers,  if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated 
him  \idth  such  extraordinary  strength,  that^  for 
some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  effoFts  of  the  execu« 
tioners.  Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son^s 
cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise  which  the  struggle  oc«* 
casioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of  his  revenge, 
and  struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Musta-* 
pha's  escaping,  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  which  di* 
vided  the  tent,  and,  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with  wild  and 
threatening  gestures,  seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth 
and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  father's  fiiriou^  and 
unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  fail* 
ed,  and  hb  courage  forsook  him ;  the  mutes  fasten* 
ed  the  bow-string  about  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  SultanV 
tent.  The  soldiers  gathered  round  it,  and,  con- 
templating that  mournful  object  with  astonish^ 
ment,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if 
a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  have  broke  out 
into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After  giving  vent 
to  the  first  expressions  of  their  grief,  they  retired 
each  man  to  his  tent,  and,  shutting  themselves  up^ 
bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their  favourite  i 
nor  was  there  one  of  them  who  tasted  food,  or  even 
water,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next 
morning  the  same  solitude  and  silence  reigned  in 
the  camp ;  and  Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some 
dreadful  storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in 
order  to  appease  the  enraged  spldiers,  deprived 
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Rustan  pf  the  $eals^  ordered  him  to  leave,  the  camp,  b  O  O  JS 
and  raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer  much  beloved  y  ^'  ^ 
in  the  army,  to  the  dignity  of  Visier.  This  change,  1553. 
however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Rustan  him* 
self;  that  crafty  minister  suggesting  it  as  the  only 
expedient  which  could  save  hims(;lf  or  his  master* 
But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resentment  of 
the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  df 
Mustapha  to  be  forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled 
by  the  Sultan's  command,  and  Rustan  reinstated 
in  the  office  of  Visier.  Together  with  his  former 
power,  he  re-assumedthe  plan  for  exterminating  the 
race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had  concerted  with  Rox* 
alana ;  and  as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son 
whom  Mustapha  had  left,  might  grow  up  to  avenge 
his  death,  they  redoubled  their  activity,  and  hf 
emplo}ring  the  same  arts  against  him  which  they 
had  practised  against  his  father,  they  inspired  Soly-? 
man  with  the  same  fears,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young  inno* 
eeut  Prince.  These  orders  were  executed  with  bar* 
barous  zeal,  by  an  eunuch,  who  was  dispatched  to 
Burso,  the  place  where  the  jPrince  resided ;  and  no 
rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with 
the  sons  of  Roxalana  ^ 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productive  of  so  deep  di*>  Charles 
stress,  seldom  occur  but  in  the  history  of  the  great  marriage* 
monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  Jetween 
climate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  Mary  of 
greatest  force,  and  the  absolute  power  of  sovereigns  ^^8ian^  • 

^  Augerii  Gislenii  Busbtiquii  Legationis  Turcicse  Epistolae  iv. 
Pranc.  1615.  p.  37.    Thuan.  lib.  1 2.  p,  432.    Mem.  de  Ribier, 
ii.  457.  .  Mauroceni.  Histor«  Veneta^  lib.  vii.  p.  60. 
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BOOK  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gratify  all  their  pas* 
^  ^'  sions  without  control*  While  this  interesting  trans-^ 
^55^  action  in  the  court  of  Solyman  engaged  his  whole- 
attention^  Charles  was  pursuing,  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandising  his  family; 
About  this  time,  Edward  the  Sixth  of  England, 
after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he  displayed  such  vir- 
tlie&  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  or 
being  happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them 
bear  with  patience  all  that  they  suffered  from  the 
weakness,  the  dissentions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during 
his  minority,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper 
which  threatened  his  life.  The  Emperor  no  sooner 
received  an  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  al* 
ways  attentive  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing an  increase  of  power,  or  of  territories,  to  his 
son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding  England  to 
his  other  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with 
the  Princess  Mary,  the  heir  of  Edward  s  crown. 
Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  Prin*- 
cess  in  her  thirtys-eighth  year,  and  eleven  years 
older  than  himself*';  Charles  determined,  notwith- 
standing  his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer 
of  himself  as  a  husband  to  his  cousin, 
to  which  But  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in 
gives  his  years,  and  destitute  of  every  charm  either  of  per- 
consent.  gQ,^  ^^  mBuncrs  that  could  win  affisction  or  com- 
mand esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his 
consent  to  the  match  proposed  by  his  father,  and 

«  Palav.  Hist.  Concil;  Trid.  v.  ii.  c:  13.  p.  150. 
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was  willing,    according  to  the  usual   maxim  of  b  o  o  K 
Princes,  to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  ^  ^' 
In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  scheme^  the     2553, 
Emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  facilitate  it.     Upon  £d<- 
ward's  demise,  Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  pretensions  of  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  prov- 
ing as    unfortunate    as    they  were  ill-foiinded'^. 
Charles  sent  immediately  a  pompous  embassy  to 
London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his  son. 
The  Queen,  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  The  senti- 
the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe  ;  fond  Ma^'and 
of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  of  the 
to  which  she  had  been  always  warmly  attached ;  ^^^  "g- 
and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid  which  she  g^^*^  *®  ^'• 
knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  her 
favouritfe  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  re^ 
ligion  in  England,  listened  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  to  the  proposal.     Among  her  subjects,  it 
met  with  a  very  different  reception.    Philip,  it  was 
well  known,  contended  for  all  the  tenets   of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry :  this 
alarmed  all  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  hav- 
ing several  times  seen  their  throne  occupied  by 
persons  who  were  born  subjects,  had  become  ac- 
customed to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  inter- 

»  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  287. 
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BOOK  course  with  thdr  sovereigns.  They  could  not  &]idf , 
^^1*      without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  of  admitting  a  fo- 
l^i^  reign  Prince  to   that  influence  in  their  councils 
which  the  husband  of  their  Queen  would  natorallj' 
possess.     They  dreaded,  both  from  Hiilip's  over- 
bearing temper,  and  from  the  nmxims  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  which  he  bad  imbibed,  that  he  would 
infuse  ideas  into  the  Queen's  mind   dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce  fo- 
reign troops  and  money  into  the  kingdom  to  assist 
her  in  any  attempt  against  them. 
Thfi  House     FuU  of  these  apprehensions^  the  House  of  Com- 
^08  re-    tnons,  though  in  that  age  extremely  obsequious  to 
monstrate  th^  will  of  their  mouarchs,  presented  a  warm  ad* 
'  dress  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets 
were  pubUshed,  representing  the  dangerous  conse* 
quences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain^  and  describing 
Philip's  bigotry  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious 
colours.   But  Mary,  inflexible  in  all  her  resolutions, 
paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  Com* 
mons,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.    The 
Emperor  having  secured,  by  various  arts^  die  mi- 
nisters whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved 
warmly  of  the  match,  and  large  sums  were  reimt* 
ted  by  him  in  order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council. 
Cardinal  Pole,  whom  the  Pope,  immediately  upon 
Mary's  accession,  had  dispatched  as  his  legate  into 
BSngland,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  was  detained  by  the  Emperor's 
command  at  Dillinghen  in  Germany,  lest  by  his 
presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and 
employ  his  interest  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  Court- 
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itayEarl  of  DevoBshire,  whom  the  English,  ardently  b  o  o  k 
wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband  5^.      ,^  ^ 
As  the  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was     1553, 
carried  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  Em-  "^^ . 
peror  agreeing,  without  hesitation,  to  every  article  treaty  con- 
in  favour  of  England,  which  Mary's  ministers  either  ^^"^^^• 
represented  as  necessary  to  sodthe  the  people  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  that  was  suggested 
by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master. 
The  chief  articles  were,  that  Philip,  during  his  mar-     1554. 
riage  with  the  Queen,  should  bear  the  title  of  King  *"* 
of  England,  but  the  entire  administration  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all  revenues,  offices, 
and  benefices,  should  remain  with  the  Queen ;  that 
the  heirs  of  the  maiTiage  should,  together  with  the 
crown  of  England,  inherit  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  Prince  Charles, 
Philip's  only  son  by  a  former  marriage,  should  die 
without  issue,  his  children  by  the  Queen,  whether 
male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  all  the  Emperor's  hereditary  dominions ; 
that,   before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
Philip  should  swear  solemnly,  that  he  would  retain 
no  domestic  who  was  not  a  subject  of  the  Queen, 
and  would  bring  no  foreigners  into  the  kingdom 
that  might  give  umbrage  to  the  English  ;  that  he 
would  make  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  England;  that  he  would  not  carry  the  Queen, 
or  any  of  the  children  born  of  this  marriage,  out  of 
the  kingdom  ;  that  if  the  Queen  should  die  before 
him  without  issue,  he  would  immediately  leave  the 

y  Carte,  iii.  288. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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BOOK  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,   without  claiming  any 
,,  ^'  J  right  of  administration  whatever ;  that  in  conse- 
I55i.     quence  of  this  marriage,  England  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  that  the  alliance  between  France  and 
England  should  remain  in  full  force  '• 
Discon-         But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  Emperor  and 
apprehen-  Mary*s  ministers  employed  their  utmost  address  in 
th^°En^-   ^^^^^S  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from 
Ufth.         quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.     They  saw  that 
words  and  promises  were  a  feeble  security  against 
the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  Prince,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advan- 
tages which  the  Queen's  husband  must  necessarily 
enjoy,  could  easily  ^vade  any  of  the  articles  which 
either   limited    his    authority    or  obstructed  his 
schemes.    They  were  convinced  that,  the  more  fa*' 
vourable  the  conditions  of  the  present  treaty  were 
to  England,    the  more  Philip  would  be  tempted 
hereafter  to  violate  them«     They  dreaded  that  En- 
gland, like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  other  countries 
annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dominion  of 
that  crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  con- 
strained, as  they  had  been,  to  waste  its  wealth  and 
vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interest,  and  from 
which  it  could  derive  no  advantage.     These  senti- 
ments prevailed  so  generally,  that  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the  match, 
Wyat*8  in^  and  With  indignation  against  the  advisers  of  it.    Sir 
surrecUon.  Thomas  Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of 


«  Rymer*s  Foed.  vol.  xv.  377.  393.      Mem.  de  Ribier,  u. 
498. 
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good  intentions  towards  the  public,  took  advantage  boo  K 
of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms,  ^  ^^'j 
in  order  to  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  1654. 
Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short  time  to  his 
standard ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapi- 
dity,  and  the  Queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for 
defence,  that  the  aspect  of  aflairs  was  extremely 
threatening ;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had 
joined  the  malecontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  ta^ 
lents  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  boldness  of  his  en« 
terprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
Mary's  power.  But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  con- 
certed with  so  little  prudence,  and  executed  with 
such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  for- 
sook  him ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  by  an  handful  of 
soldiers  ;  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  with- 
out having  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  had  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour 
with  which  he  engaged  in  it.  He  suffered  the  pu- 
^nishmeirt  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The 
Queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by 
her  success  in  defeating  this  inconsiderate  attempt 
to  abridge  it.  The  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whose  title 
the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Queen,  was,  notwithstanding  her 
youth  and  innocence,  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth,  the  Queen's  sister,  was  observed 
with  the  most  jealous  attention.  The  treaty  of 
marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  The  mat- 
retinue,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  great  solem-  br*^ed.^  *' 
nity ;  and  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural 
severity  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular 

z2 
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BOOK  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
^^'      the  English  nobility  by  his  extraordinary  liberality, 
1^5^  Lest  that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influ- 
ence in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed 
at  obtaining,  the  Emperor  kept  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  readiness 
to  embark  for  England^  and  to  support  his  son  ifi 
all  his  enterprises. 
Mary's       ,    ImboldeHed  by  all  these  favourable  circunistancesy 
to^^er-^*   Mary  pursued  the  scheme  of  extirpating  the  Pro- 
turn  the^   testant  religion  out  of  her  dominions  with  the  most 
Teiigion  hi  precipitate  zeal.     The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in 
England,    favour  of  the  Reformation,  were  repealed ;  the  Pro- 
testant Clergy  ejected ;  all  the  forms  and  rites  of 
the  Popish  worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation 
was  solemnly  absolved  from  the  guilt  which  it  had 
contracted  during  the  period  of  its  apostasy,  and 
was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  who,  inimediately  after  the  Queen's 
marriage,  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey** 
to   England,   and  to  exercise   his   legatine  func- 
tions with  the  inost  ample  power.     Not  satisfied 
with  having  overturned  the  Protestant. church,  and 
re-establishing   the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins, 
Mary  insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform 
to  the  same  mode  of  worship  which  she  preferred, 
should  profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  which 
she  had  approved,  and  abjure  every  practice  or  opi- 
nion that  was  deemed  repugnant  to  either  of  them. 
Powers  altogether  unknown  in  the  English  consti- 
tution were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to 
t^ke  cognisance  of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to 
ei»n'cise  them  with  more  than  inquisitorial  severity. 
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The  prospect  of  danger,  however,  did  not  intimi-  book 
xiate  the  principal  teachers  of  the  Protestant  doc-  ..  ^'  m 
trines,  who  believed  that  they  were  contending  for  1664. 
truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments, 
and  were  condemned  to  that  cruel  death  which  the 
<;hurch  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  that  barba- 
rity which  the  rancour  of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire. 
The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity  to  no  peo- 
ple inEurope,  andremarkablefor  themildness  of  their 
public  executions,  belield  with  astonishment  and 
horror  persons  who  had  filled  the  most  respectable 
stations  in  their  church,  and  who  were  venerable  on 
account  of  their  age,  their  piety,  and  their  literature, 
condemned  to  endure  torments  to  which  their  laws 
did  not  subject  even  the  iliost  atrocious  criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  <5nd  The  o^ 
at  which  Mary  aimed.     The  patience  and  fortitude  which  ^\^ 
with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  Reformation  sub-  ^^^ '°   , 

,  "^  surmount. 

mitted  to  their  sufferings,  the  heroic  contempt  of 
•death  expressed  by  persons  of  every  rank,  and  age, 
and  sex,  confirmed  many  more  in  the  Protestant 
faith,  than  the  threats  of  their  enraged  persecutors 
could  frighten  into  apostasy.  The  business  of 
such  as  were  intrusted  with  trying  heretics  mul- 
tiplied continually,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endr 
less  as  it  was  odious.  The  Queen's  ablest  mi- 
nisters became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as  well  as 
•dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  the  fre- 
xjuent  spectacle  of  public  executions,  which  they  de- 
tested as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel.  Even  Philip 
jyas  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  having  run  tq 
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B  o  O  K  ati  excess  of  rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assu- 
^   ^^'  J  med  a  part  to  which  he  was  little  accustomed,  be- 

1654.     coming  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenity*. 
Ush  jea?"       ^^^  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate 
lous  of      himself  with  the  English,  they  discovered  a  constant 
'^^      jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions;  and 
when  some  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
court,  ventured  to  move  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  Emperor,  the 
Queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war  against .  France, 
the  proposal  was  rejected  with  general  dissatisfac- 
tion,    A  motion  which  was  mad^,  ^hat  the  parlia- 
ment should  give  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be 
publicly  crowned  as  the  Queen's  husband,  met  with' 
such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with- 
drawn*'. 
The  The  King  of  France  had  observed  the  progress 

King        of  the  Emperor's  negotiation  in  England  with  much 
th*/™^t  h'  ^^^^siness.     The  great  accession  of  territories  as 
between    wcU  as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire 
Mai  v^  '"    '^y  ^^^  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  Queen  of  such 
a  powerful  kingdom  was  obvious  and  formidable. 
He  easily  foresaw  that  the  English,  notwithstanding 
all  their  fears  and  precautions,  would  be  sooti  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  on  the  continent, 
and  be  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  Em- 
peror's ambitious  schemes.    For  this  reason,  Henry 
had  given  it  in  charge  to  his  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  London,  to  employ  all  his  address  in  order 
to  defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriage ;  and,  as 

*  Godwin's  Annals  ot  Q.  Mary,  ap.  Kennet,  v,  ii.  p.  329. 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  Reform,  ii.  298. 305. 
>  Carte*s  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  314, 
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there  was  not  at  that  time  any  Prince  of  the  blood  book 
in  France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  Queen  as      ^*- 
a  husband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  with     1654]"^ 
such  of  the  English  as  wished  their  sovereign  to 
marry  one  of  her  own  subjects.     But  the  Queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing  with  the  first 
overtures  in  favour  of  Philip  having  rendered  all  his 
endeavours  ineffectual,  Henry  was  so  far  from  think- 
ing it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  English  male- 
contents,  though  earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and 
their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to  take  them 
undar  his  protection,  by  ofTers  of  great  advantage 
to  France,  that  he  commanded  his  ambassador  to 
congratulate  the  Queen  in  the  warmest  terms  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry  His  pre- 
dreaded  so  much  the  consequence  of  this  alliance,  ^™*j^"* 
which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  Emperor  gorous 
had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  ^*"P"^"* 
*  on  his  military  operations,  both  in  the  Low-Coun- 
tries and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary  vigour,  in  order 
that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equi- 
table peace,  before  his  daughter-in  law  could  sur- 
mount the  aversion  of  her  subjects  to  a  war  on  the 
continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  Em- 
peror either  with  money  or  troops.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Netherlands ;  and  while  one  part  of  it 
laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main 
body,  under  the  Constable  Montmorency,  advanced 
towards  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the 
forest  of  Ardennes, 
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BOOK  The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Ma-* 
^^  '  riemburg,  a  town  which  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the 
1654.  Governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  fortified  at 
The  pro-  great  expense  ;  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sulScient 
his  arms,  gir/rison,  it  Surrendered  in  six  days*  Henry,  elated 
jiinejj5.    ^j^j^  ^j^jg  success,  put  hiuisclf  at  the  head  of  his 

army,  and,  investing^  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault 
after  a  short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he  be- 
came master  of  Dinant ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois. 
The  Em-  The  large  sums  which  the  Emperor  had  remitted 
able  to  ob-*^'^^^  England  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to 
struct  it.  render  his  preparations,  at  this  juncture,  slower 
and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of 
troops  to  make  head  against  the  French  at  their 
first  entrance  into  his  territories  ;  and  though  he 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the 
utmost  hurry,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to 
Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number. 
The  Prince  of  Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and 
good  conduct,  made  up  for  his  want  of  troops.  By 
watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  di- 
stance, and  by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill, 
he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to  form  any 
siege  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of 
subsistence  soon  obliged  them  to  fall  back  towards 
their  own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all  the  open 
towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through 
which  they  marched,  with  a  cruelty  and  licence  more 
becoming  a  body  of  light  troops  than  a  royal  army 
led  by  a  great  monai'ch. 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army 
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^thoiit  attempting  some  conquest  adequate  to  the  b  o.  o  K 
great  preparations  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes  with  ^  ^^* 
which  he  had  opened  the  campaign,  invested  Renti,     1554 
a  place  deemed  in  that  age  of  great  importance,  Jhe 
as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois  and  the  invest 
Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  ^*^'^**- 
protected  the  parties  which  made  incursions  into 
the  latter.    The  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,   made  a 
gallant  defence  ;    but,  being  warmly  pressed  by  a 
powerful  army^   it  must  soon  have  yielded.*    The 
itSmperor,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval 
pf  ease  from  the  gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it, 
that,  although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion  but 
that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  heiid 
of  his  army,  which,  having  received  several  rein- 
forcements, was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the 
enemy.     The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Kenti  by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  Em- 
peror's arrival  in  his  camp :  but  Charles  avoided  a 
general  action  with  great  industry  ;  and,  as  he  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to 
accomplish  that,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
(?vent. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dispute  An  action 
,  nbout  a  post  which  both  armies  endeavoured  to  the  two^ 
seize,  brought  on  an  engagement  which  proved  al-  wmies. 
most  general.     The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  com-     ** 
manded  the  wing  of  the  French  which  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  combat,  displayed  valour  and  conduct 
worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz ;  thl?  Imperialists, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed  ;    the 
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BOOK  French  remained  masters  of  the  post  in  dispute ; 
}^^'^  and  if  the  Constable^  either  from  his  natural  cau- 
1554.     ^^^^  and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  sup* 
port  a  rival  whom  he  hated^  had  not  delayed  bring- 
ing up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
which  Guise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  complete.    The  Emperor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  continued  in 
the  same  camp ;  and  the  French,  being  straitened 
for  provisions,  and  finding  i:;  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  siege  in  the  face  of  an  hostile  army,  quitted 
their  entrenchments.     They  retired  openly,  court- 
ing the  enemy  to  approach,  rather  than  shunning 
an  engagement. 
The  Imp©.     But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suflfered 
"ade  pi!'^'  them  to  march  off  unmolested.     As  soon  as  his 
cardy.       troops  entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw  gar- 
risons into  the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the 
rest  of  the  army.   This  encouraged  the  Imperialists 
to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
into  Picardy ;  and  by  laying  waste  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword,  they  endeavoured  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had  com- 
mitted in  Hainault  and  Artois "".   But,  as  they  were 
not  able  to  reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they 
gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done  by 
this  cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war. 
Affairs  of       The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful 

Italy. 

in  Italy.     The  footing  whidh  the  French  had  ac- 
quired in  Siena,  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to 

< 
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Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  mo$t  sagacious  and  enter-  book 
prising  of  all  the  Italian  Princes  •     He  dreaded  the  ,^\m 
neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people,  to  whom  all     1554. 
who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  government 
in  Florence  would  have  recourse,  as  to  their  natU" 
ral  protectors,  against  that  absolute  authority  which 
the  Emperor  had  enabled  him  to  usurp ;  he  knew  Cosmo  di 
how  odious  he  was  to  the  French,  on  account  of  schemes 
his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  party ;  and  he  fore-  ^^  '«- 
saw  that,  if  they  were  permitted  to  gather  strength  iiena. 
in  Siena,  Tuscany  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of 
their  resentment.     For  these  reasons,  he  wished 
with  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Sienese,  before  they  had  time  to 
establish  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  country,  or 
to  receive  such  reinforcements  from  France  as 
would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.     As 
this,  however,  was  properly  the  Emperor's  business, 
who  was  called  by  h^s  interest  as  well  as  honour  to 
dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  into  the  heart 
of  his  dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  enterprise  on  him ;  and  on 
that  account  had  given  no  assistance,  during  the 
former  campaign,  but  by  advancing  some  small 
sums  of  money  towards  the  payment  of  the  Impe- 
rial troops. 

But  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  He  nego- 
aJl  the  Emperor's  attention,  and  his  remittances  the  Em^ 
into  England  had  drained  his  treasury,  it  was  ob-  *'^^'> 
viojjs  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extreme- 
ly feeble ;  and  Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he 
himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in  the  war,  and 
act  with  vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet 
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BOOK  with  any  annoyance.  As  his  situation  rendered  tins 
^  ^   ^'  V  resolution  necessary  and  unavoidable,  Ihs  next  care 
jLd^4.     was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
derive  from  it  some  other  advantage  beside  that  of 
driving  the  French   out   of  his  neighbourhood. 
With  this  view,  he  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Charles, 
offering  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  to  re- 
duce Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  might  expend  in 
the  enterprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  all  his 
conquests  until  his  demands  were  fully  satisfied. 
Charles,  to  whom  at  this  juncture  the  war  against 
Siena  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  nei- 
ther expedient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him 
to  carry  it  on  with  proper  vigour,  closed  gladly  with 
this  overture ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acquainted  with  the 
low  state  of  the  Imperial  finances,  flattered  himself 
that  the  Emperor,  finding  it  impossible  to  reimbursfe 
him,  would  suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  possession  of 
whatever  places  he  should  conquer^, 
enters  into      FuU  of  these  hopcs,  he  made  great  preparations 
France;    f^r  wax ;  and  as  the  French  King  had  turned  the 
strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands,  he 
did  not  despair  of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men 
as  would  prove  more  than  a  sufficient  match  for 
any  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the  field  in 
Italy.  He  endeavoured,  by  giving  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  the  Pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Holy  See,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  remaining 
neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of  Orsini, 
ivhose  family  had  been  long  attached  to  the  French 
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pafty,  from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  book 
on  him  another  of  his  daughters ;  and,  what  tvas  of  ^  ,^\^ 
greater  consequence  than  either  of  these,  he  engaged     1654. 
John  James  Medecino,  Marquis  of  Marignano,  to  fommand 
take  the  command  of  his  army^.  This  officer,  from  of  his  army 
a  very  low  condition  in  life,  had  raised  himself,  cino. 
through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  high  command, 
and  had  displayed  talents,  and  acquired  reputation 
in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  generals   in   that  martial  age. 
Having  attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  dispro- 
portionate to  his  birth,  he  laboured  with  a  fond  so- 
licitude to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  giving 
out  that  he  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Medici, 
to  which  honour  the  casual  resemblance  of  his 
name  was  his  only  pretension.    Cosmo,  happy  that 
he  could  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered 
his  vanity  in  this  point,  acknowledged  him  as  a  re- 
lation, and  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms  of 
his  family.     Medecino,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of 
that  family  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as 
a  branch,  applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and  assiduity 
to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  during  his  long  service,  he 
had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those 
mercenary  bands  which  formed  the  strength  of 
Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most  eminent  of 
them  to  follow  Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  ge.neral,  and  the  formidable  Peter 
army  which  he  had  assembled,  the  King  of  France  tr^teT"" 
made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  noble-  «»th  the 

ivj         •111  ■  •      1"^  'i      command 

man,  who  had  resided  long  m  trance  as  an  exile,  of  the 
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BOOK  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  high  reputation 
^^'  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son 
of  Philip  Strozzi,  who  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  had  concurred  with 
such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the  family  of 
Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re*establish  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  government ;  and  who 
had  perished  in  the  undertaking.  The  son  inherited 
the  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as 
the  same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence, 
which  had  animated  his  father,  whose  death  he  was 
impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himself  that 
his  army  would  make  rapid  progress  under  a  general 
whose  zeal  to  promote  his  interest  was  roused  and 
seconded  by  such  powerful  passion^ ;  especially  as 
he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his 
native  country,  in  which  he  had  many  powerful 
partisans  ready  to  facilitate  all  his  operations. 

But.  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  ap- 
pear which  induced  Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it 
proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in  Italy. 
Cosmo,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy 
of  his  family  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
in  Tuscany,  concluded  that  the  King  of  France 
aimed  at  something  more  than  the  protection  of 
the  Sienese,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  making  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  not  merely  to  reduce  Siena,  but  to 
save  himself  from  destruction  ^  At  the  same  time, 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  French  af&irs  in  Italv,  considered 
Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and,  in  order 
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to  prevent  his  acquiring  any  increase  of  authority  book 
from  success,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  supplying  ^^^'  ^ 
him  either  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  or  with     1554. 
provisions  to  support  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded 
by  his  resentment  against  the  Medici,  pushed  on 
his  operations  with  the  impetuosity  of  revenge,  ra- 
ther than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becoming 
a  great  general. 

At  firsts  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  The  battle 
the  territory  of  Florence  with  such  vigour  as^  obliged  ^^*"^" 
Medecino,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to  with- 
draw the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Siena,  which 
he  had  invested  before  Strozzi's  arrival  in  Italy.  As 
Cosmo  sustained. the  whole  burden  of  military  ope* 
rations,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  ex*- 
hausted  his  revenues ;  as  neither  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples  nor  Governor  of  Milan  was  in  condition  to 
afford  him  any  effectual  aid;  and  as  the  troops 
which  Medecino  had  left  in  the  camp  before  Siena 
could  attempt  nothing  against  it  during  his  absence, 
it  was  Strozzi*s  business  to  have  protracted  the  war, 
and  to  have  transferred  the  seat  of  it  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Florence ;  but  the  hope  of  ruining  his 
enemy  by  one  decisive  Won',  precipitated  him  into  August  d. 
a  general  engagement  not  far  from  Marciano.  The 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  a  body  in  which 
of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  Strozzi  placed  great  **1®^^^"^** 
confidence,  having  fled  without  making  any  resist-  feated. 
ance,  either  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of        ^ 
the  officers  who  commanded  it,  his  infantry  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's. 
troops.     Encouraged,  however,  by  Strozzi  s  pre- 
sence and  example,  who,  after  receiving  a  danger- 
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BOO  Koustvound  m  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalrfy 
k    J',^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and 
1664.     manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  as  well 
as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground 
with  great  firmness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy 
as  ventured  to  approach  them.     But  those  gallant 
troops,  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon,  which  Me- 
decino  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  Florentine 
cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  rout 
ensued.     Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
deeply  affected  with  the  fatal  consequences  of  his 
own  rashness,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making- 
his  escape  with  a  handful  of  menS. 
Medecino       Mcdccino  returned  immediately  to  the  siesje  of 
Siena,       Siena  with  his  victorious  forces ;  and  as  Strozzi 
could  not,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  col- 
lect as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  army,  he  had  leisure  to  carry  on  his  ap- 
proaches against  the   town   without  molestation. 
which  18     But  the  Sienese,  instead  of  sinking  into  despair  upon 
fefe^^ed    ^^^^  crucl  disappointment  of  their  only  hope  of  ob- 
by  the  citu  taiuiug  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
Moniuc     utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude 
which  the  love  of  liberty  alone  can  inspire.     This 
generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  Mon- 
luc,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison  in  the 
town.     The  active  and  enterprising  courage  which- 
he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had  procured 
him  this  command  ;  and  as  he  had  ambition  which 
aspired  at  the  highest  military  dignities,  without 
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uny  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what  be  could  book 
derive  from  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  his  ^'' 
defence  of  Siena  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  i^^4^ 
and  perseverance.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied 
industry ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  accustomed  them  to  go  through  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  service  in  common  with  the  soldiers ; 
and,  a&  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guard* 
ing  all  the  avenues  to  the  city,  he  husbanded  the 
provisions  in  the  magazines  with  the  most  parsimo- 
nious oeconomy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  citizens,  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  very 
moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
Medecino,  though  his  army  was  not  numerous 
enough  to  storm  the  town  by  open  force,  ventured 
twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with 
such  losis,  as  discouraged  him  from  repeating  the 
attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the 
town  but  by  famine. 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  Medecino 
great  care,  occupied  all  the  posts  of  strength  round  the^t^^e 
the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  besieged  ^^to  a 
from  any  communication  with  the  adjacent  country, 
he  waited  patiently  until  necessity  should  compel 
thjem  to  open  their  gates.     But  their  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  di- 
.stresses  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries  of  fa- 
mine :  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
taught  his  soldiers  to  vie  with  them  in  patience  and 
abstinence;  andjtwasnotuntilthey  had  withstood 

VOL.111.  2  a 
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B  o  o  K  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all 
^  ^'  J  the  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place, 

1554.  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  last  morsel  of 
bread,  that  they  prqiosed  a  capitulation.     Even 

1555.  then  they  demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as 
G)smo,  though  no  stranger  to  the  extremity  of  thdr 
condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt 
them  to  venture  upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  im- 

*  mediately  granted  them  conditions  more  favouraUe 

than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  22.       The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  Empe1ror*s 

obiL^by  name,  who  engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Siena 

femme  to  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire ;  he  promised 

C&DltllI&l!C  i  '  * 

'  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  al- 
low the  Magistrates  the  full  exercise  of  their  former 
authority^  to  secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  privileges  and  property;  he 
granted  an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who 
had  borne  arms  against  him;  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but 
engaged  not  to  re-build  the  citadel  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and  his  French  gar- 
rison were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation, 

as  far  as  depended  on  him,  with  great  exactness. 

No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to  the 

inhabitants^  and  the  French  garrison  was  treated 

with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  spirit  and  bravery. 

Many  of    But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  from  the  ex- 

ese  feUre  traordinary  facility  with  which  they  had  obtsdned 

to  Monte-  such  favourable  conditions,  that  the  Emperor,  as 

*     well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
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violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  preCa-  book 
rious  liberty  which  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  i   ^\  j 
abandoned  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  accom-     1555    ' 
panied  the  French  to  Monte-Alcino,  Porto  Ercole, 
and  other  small  towns  in  .the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public:    They  established  in  Monte- Alcino  the*J!^/**«^ 
same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been  govern^ 
accustomed  at  Siena,  and^  appointing  magistrates  ^^l 
with  the  same  titles  and  jimsdiction,  solaced  them- 
selves with  this  image  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of  liardsfaips 
their  country  were  not  imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  IhelSf 
of  the  Emperor  and  Cosmo  ill-founded ;  for  no  l^^  ^ 
sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  subjected. 
the  town,  than  Cosmo,  without  regarding  1^  arti- 
cles of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the  magis- 
trates who  were  in  office,  and  nominated  new  oneis 
devoted  to  his  own  interest,  but  commanded  all  the 
citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons  whom 
he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted 
to  the  former  from  necessity,  though  with  all  the 
reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed  to  li- 
berty feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  nlas- 
ter.  They  did  not  yield  the  same  tame  obedience 
to  the  latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  ra- 
ther than  degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  free- 
men to  the  condition  of  slaves,  by  surrendering 
their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrjrmen  at  Monte-Al- 
cino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  en- 
counter all  the  dangers,  which  they  had  reason  to 
expect  in  that  new  station  where  they  had  fixed 
the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such 

2  a2 
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'^  o  o  K  numbers  of  implacable  and  desperate  enemies  were 
^^'      settled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retained  any  de- 
'isssT  ST^  o^  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in 
Cosmo  at-  their  different  places  of  retreat,  before  they  had 
who  had    time  to  rccruit  their  strength  and  spirits,  after  the 
retired,     many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.     He  pre* 
vailed  on  him,  though  his  army  was  much  weakened 
by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Siena,  to  invest 
June  13.    Porto  Ercolc ;    and  the  fortifications  being  both 
slight  and  incomplete,  the  besieged  were  soon  com** 
pelled  to  open  their  gat^s.    .An  unexpected  order, 
which  Medecino  received  from  the  Emperor  to  de- 
tach the  greater  part  of  his  troops  mto  Piedmont, 
prevented  further  operations,  and  permitted  the 
Sienese  exiles  to  reside  for  some  time  undisturbed 
•in  Monte- Alcino,,    But  their  unhappy-countrymen 
who  remained  at  Siena,  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
their  sufferings ;  for  the  Emperor,  instead  of  adher- 
ing to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son 
Philip  the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  depen- 
dencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name  of 
their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and 
military  government,  treated  them  like  a  conquered 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
without  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privi- 
leges or  ancient  form  of  government^. 
Operations     The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  beea  so 
mont.  "'     feeble  for  some  time,  and  its  commander  so  inac- 
tive, that  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  tp, 
his  operations  in  that  quarter,  found  \t  necessary 

*  Sleid.  617.  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  526.  537,  Jo^n.  Camerarii 
Adnot.  Rer.prsecipuarum  ab  Anno  1550,  ad  1561  ap.  Freherum, 
vol.  iii.  p.  564.    Pecci^Memoric  ddla  Siena,  iv.  64,  &e. 
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mt  otily  tQ  recall  Mededno's  troops  from  Tuscdny  b  go  k 


while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in  ^ 


Piedmont  a  general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities,  1555. 
as  might  counterbalance  the  great  military  talents 
of  the  Marechal  Brissac»  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose ;  Charles 
but  that  choice  was  as  much  the  effect  of  a  court  the  Duke 
intrigue,  as  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Duke*s  q^^^^*.. 
merit.     Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  simo^ 
the  utmost  assiduity^  and  had  endeavoured  to  work  ^^^^^' 
himself  into  his  confidence  by  all  the  insinuating 
arts  of  which  his  haughty  and  inflexible  nature  was 
capable.     As  he  nearly  resembled  that  Prince  in 
many  features  of  his  character,  he  began  to  gain 
much  of  his  good-will.   Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Phi- 
lip^B  favourite,  who  dreaded  the  progress  which  this 
formidable  rival  made  in  his  master^s  affections,  had 
the  address  to  prevail  with  the  Emperor  to  name 
Alva  to  this  command.     The  Duke,  though  sen- 
sible that  he  owed  this  distinction  to  the  malicious 
«rts  of  an  enemy  who  had  no  oth*er  aim  than  to 
remove  him  at  a  disijtance  from  court,  was  of  such 
punctilious  honour  that  he  would  not  decline  a  com- 
mand that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  so  haughty  that  he  would  not 
accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  insisting  on 
being  appointed  the  Emperor's  Vicar-general  in 
Italy,  with  the  supreme  military  command  in  all  the 
Imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in  that  country. 
Charles  granted  all  his  demands.;  and  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited 
authority. 
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BOOK     His  first  operations,  however,  were  ndther  pro« 

y^\j  portioned  to  his  former  reputation  and  the  extensive 

1665.     powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  did  they 

tioBs  there  ^^^^  "P  *^  ^^  Bmperor's  expectations.  Brissae 
inconsi-  hs^d  Under  his  command  an  army  which,  though 
''^'"  inferior  in  number  to  the  ImperiJdists,  ^  com. 
posed  of  chosen  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in 
service  in  that  country,  where  every  town  was  for» 
tilled,  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  defended, 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  car- 
r}ang  on  war  there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own 
good  conduct,  Brissae  not  only  defeated  all  the  at* 
tempts  of  the  Imperialists,  but  added  new  conquests 
to  the  territories  of  which  he  was  formerly  master « 
Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with  his  usual  arrogance, 
that  he  would  drive  the  Frenxjh  out  of  Piedmont  in 
a  few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quar* 
ters,  with  the  mortification  of  being  unable  to  pre-f 
serve  entire  that  part  of  the  countiy  of  which  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  kept  possession \ 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont 

were  indecisive,  those  in  the  Netherlands  were  in-^ 

considerable,  neither  the  Emperor  nor  King  of 

France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 

strong  enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  mo* 

A  conspi-  ment.     But  what  Charles  wanted  in  force,  he  en* 

ti^^Metz"  deavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  sue-- 

to  the  im-  cess  of  which  would  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the 

periausts.  ^^^^  vigorous  campaign.      During  the  siege  of 

Metz,  Leonard,  Father  Guardian  of  a  convent  of 

'  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  529*    Guichenon  Hist,  de  Savoye^  torn,  i; 
670, 
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Franciscans  in  that  dty,  had  insinuated  himself  far  book 
into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  Diike  of  Guise,  ^.  ^'  ^ 
hy  his  attachment  to  the  French*  Being  a  man  of  \^C 
an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  had  been  ex* 
tremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to 
sustain  with  patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  si^e, 
and  in  procuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy^s  designs 
and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  important  ser* 
vices»  together  with  the  warm  recommendations  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  secured  him  such  high  confi- 
dence with  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  converse  or  correspond  with  whatever  per- 
sons he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he  did  created 
any  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  lerity  natural 
to  bold  and  projecting  ladventurers ;  or  from  resent- 
ment against  the  French,  who  had  not  bestowed  on 
him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own 
merit;  or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence 
which  was  placed  in  him,  to  imagine  that  he  might 
carry  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect  ae« 
curity,  formed  a  design  of  betrapng  Metz  to  th^  ^ 
Imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  Queen-  The  plan 
dowager  of  Hungary,  who  governed  the  Low-Coun-  ®^  *' » 
tries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  approving, 
without  any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from 
which  the  Emperor  might  derive  such  signal  ad- 
vantage, assisted  the  Father  Guardian  in  concerting 
the  most  proper  plan  for  ensuring  its  success.  They 
agreed,  that  the  Father  Guardian  should  endeavour 
to  gain  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting  the  de-^ 
sign ;  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a 
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BOOK  certain  number  of  chosen  soldiers  disguised  in  the 
^'*  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  every  thing  was  ripe  for 
16557  execution,  the  Governor  of  Thionville  should  march 
towards  Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scale  the  ramparts  ;  that 
while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assailants,  the  monks  should  set  fire  to  the  town  in 
different  places ;  that  the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed 
should  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack  those 
who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst 
the  universal  terror  and  confusion  which  events  so 
unexpected  would  occasion^  it  was  not  doubted  but 
that  the  Imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the 
town.  As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  Father 
Guardian  stipulated  that  he  should  be  appointed 
Bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised 
to  such  of  his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in 
co-operaling  with  him. 

its  pro.  The  Father  Guardian  accomplished  what  he  had 
'  undertaken  to  perform  with  great  secrecy  and  dis- 
patch. By  his  authority  ^nd  arguments,  as  well  as 
by  the  prospect  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  set 
before  his  monks,  he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  en- 
ter into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers 
as  were  thought  sufficient.  The  Governor  of  Thi- 
onville, apprized  in  due  time  of  the  design,  had  as- 
sembled a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executing 
it;  and  the  moment  approached  which  probably 
would  have  wrested  from  Henry  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  his  conquests. 

IS  disco-  But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was 
fixed  for  striking  the  blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and 
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vigiknt  officer,  received  information  from  a  spy  BOOK 
whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  t,  ^  ^ 
Franciscan  friars  resorted  frequently  thither,  and  1555, 
were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the 
Goverttor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for 
some  military  enterprise  with  great  di^tcb,  hut 
with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This  was  raffi* 
cient  to  awaken  Vielleviile's  suspicions.  Without 
communicating  these  to  any  person,  he  instantly 
visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans ;  detected  the 
soldiers  who  were  concealed  there;  and  forced  them 
to  discover  as  niuch  as  they  knew  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  Father  Guardian, 
who  had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the 
last  hand  to  his  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate 
as  he  Returned;  and  he,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
conspiracy. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  A  body  of 
traitors,  and  having  frustrated  their  schemes,  was  ^"§^5 
solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which  defeated. 
he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperi* 
alists.     For  this  purpose  he  marched  out  with  the 
best  troops  in  his  garrison ;  and  placing  these  in 
ambush  near  the  road  by  which  the  Father  Guar* 
dian  had  informed  him  that  the  Governor  of  Thi- 
onville would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the  Im- 
perialists with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  per- 
fect security,  without  suspecting  any  danger  to  be 
near.      Confounded  at  this  sudden  attack  by  an 
enemy  whom  they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made 
little  resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  among  whom  were  many 
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BOO  Kpersonsof  distinction,  werekilled or  taken  prisoners; 

\^^^  Before  next  morning,  Vlelleville  returned  to  Met2 
1555.     in  triumph. 

The  con-        No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concern* 

pun^h^.  ing  the  fate  of  the  Father  Guardian  and  his  monks^ 
the  framers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  nu-' 
merous  and  respectable  as  the  Franciscans,  and  un-* 
willingness  to  afford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  church  by  their  disgrace; 
seem  to  have  occasioned  this  delay.  .  But  at  length 
the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment 
upon  them^  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing 
to  commit  the  same  crime,  became  so  evident,  that 
orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their  trial.  The 
guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence  $ 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  Father 
Guardian,  together  with  twenty  monks.  On  the 
evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  gaoler  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined  separately, 
and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  thley 
might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another,  and  join 
together  in  preparing  for  a  future  state. ,  !&it  as 
soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  of  employing 
thenurclves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to 
their  condition,  they  began  to  reproach  the  Father 
Guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  had 
been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  in-^ 
ordinate  ambition,  which  had  brought  such  misery 
on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order.  Train 
reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations ; 
and  at  last,  in  a  phrensy  of  rage  and  despair,  they 
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fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that  they  inur«  book 
deied  tibe  Father  Guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  dis-  t^*- 
abl^d  the  other  four,  that  it  became  necessary  to     1555^ 
cacry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  together  with  the 
dmd  body  of  the  Father  Guardian,  to  the  place  of 
execution.    Six  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned,  the 
,  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which  their  crime  mcT 
rited^. 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  Afruitieu 
the  war,  carried  it  on  in  this  languishing  manner,  SXi^ 
neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to  listen  to  order  to 
overtures  of  peace.    Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  peace. 
with  all  the  zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity, 
to  re-establish  concord  among  the  Princes  of  Chris- 
tendom.    He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress^ 
the  Queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his 
sentiments,  and  to  offer  her  mediation  to  the  con* 
tending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  Em- 
peror and  King  of  France  to  send  their  plenipoten- 
tiwies  to  a  village  between  Gravelines  and  Ardres. 
He  himself,  together  with  Gardiner  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  me- 
diators in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held 
for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  difference.  But  though 
each  of  the  monarchs  conimitted  this  negotiation 
to  some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  th^y  placed, 
the  greatest  confidence,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
they  came  together  with  no  sincere  desire  of  ac-. 
commodation.    Each  proposed  articles  so  extrava-  May  21. 
gant  that  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  their  being 

^  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  p.  522.  Belcar.  Com.  Rer.  Gal.  m^,  Me- 
moires  du  Marech.  VIelleville,  par.  M.  Charloix,  torn.  iii.  p.  249, 
&c.p,347.  Par.  1757. 
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BOOK  accepted.     Pole,  after  eKertiiig  in  vain  all  his  ^eat 
A  ^'  _M  and  address  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relin- 
1555.     qutsh  such  extravagant  demands,  and  to  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions,  became 
sensible  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time  in  attempting 
to  re-establish  concord  between  those  whom  their 
obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke  oJfF  the  con- 
ference, and  returned  toEngland^ 
Affairs  of       During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Germany  enjoyed  such  profound  tranquillity  as  afford- 
ed the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate,  and  to  establish 
proper  regulations  concerning  a  point  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  Empire. 
By  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two,  it  had  been  referred  to  the  next 
diet  of  the  Empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan 
of  religious  pacification  which  was  there  agreed 
upon.     The  terror  and  confusion  with  which  the 
violent  commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg had  filled  Germany^  as  well  as  the  constant  at- 
tention which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to  the 
affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  hold- 
ing a  diet,  though  it  had  been  summoned,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burg. 
Diet  held       But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessary  on  many  ac- 
burg/Sd  counts,  Ferdinand  about  the  beginning  of  this  year 
^«'^;-       had  repaired  to  Augsburg.     Though  few  of  the 
speech  in  Princes  Were  present  either  in  person  or  by  their 
*'•  deputies,  he  opened  the  assembly  by  a  speech,  in 

which  he  proposed  a  termination  of  the  dissentions 
to  which  the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  re- 

*  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  p.  523.    Mem.  de  Ribier,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^13. 
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gard  to  religion  had  given  rise,  hot  only  as  the  first  book 
and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  ^  ^^* 
which  both  the  Emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  1555^ 
He  represented  the  innumerable  obstacles  which 
the  Emperor  had  to  surmount  before  he  could  pro- 
cure the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well 
as  the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some  time  re- 
tarded, and  had  at  last  suspended,  the  consulta- 
tions of  that  assembly..  He  observed,  that  expe- 
rience had  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to 
expect  any  remedy  for  evils,  which  demanded  im- 
mediate redress,  fi^oYn  a  general  council,  theassem* 
bling  of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  de- 
liberations be  internlpted,  by  the  dissentions  and 
hostilities  of  the  Princes  ofrC^ristendom :  That  a 
national  council  in  Germany,  which,  as  some  ima- 
g^in^d,  might  be  called  with  greater  ease,  and  deli- 
berate with  more  perfect  security,  was  an  assembly 
of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  was  uncertain  in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of 
its  proceedings  undefined:  That  in  his  opinion 
there  remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their 
unhappy  differences,  which,  though  it  had  been 
often  tried  without  success,  might  yet  prove  effec- 
tual if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more 
pacific  spirit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  that  was  to  choose  a  few  men  of  lesurn** 
ing,  abilities,  ^nd  moderation,  who,  by  discussing  ^ 
the  disputed  articles  in  an  amicable  conference, 
might  explain  them  in  such'  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment, 
or. to  differ  with  charity. 
.This  speech,  being  printed  in  common  form  and 
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BOOK  dispersed  over  the  Empire,  revived  the  fears  and 
^'     jealousies  of  the  Protestants ;  Ferdinand,  they  ob- 
^^[^  served  with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mention- 
Siupidons  ed,  in  his  address  to  the  diet,  the  treaty  of  F^sau, 
of  the  Pro-  ^^c  Stipulations  of  which  they  considered  as  the 
testants.    great  security  of  their  religious  liberty.     The  sus- 
picions to  which  this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by 
thd  accounts  which  they  duly  received  of  the  ex- 
treme severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  thdr 
Protestant  brethren  in  his  hereditary  dominions ; 
and  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his  actions  as  the 
surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this  diminished 
their  confidence  in  those  pompous  professions  of 
moderation,  and  of  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of 
concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  re- 
pugnant. 
These  in-       The  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Moron^  whom  the 
Se  anivaf  ^^P^  ^^^  appointed  to  attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio^ 
ofaNundo  completed  their  conviction,  and  left  them  no  room 
Pope  to     to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was 
the  Diet,   forming  against  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  Protest- 
ant church.    Julius,  elated  with  the  unexpected  re- 
turn of  the  English  nation  from  apostasy,  b^an  to 
flatter  himself  that,  the  spirit  of  niutiny  and  revolt 
having  now  spent  its  ^orce,  the  happy  period  was 
come  when  the  church  might  resume  its  ancient  au- 
thority, and  be  obeyed  by  the  people  with  the  same 
tame  submission  as  formerly.   Full  of  these  hopes, 
he  had  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instructions 
to  employ  his  eloquence  to  excite  the  Germans  to- 
imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  English,  and 
his  political  address  in  order  to  prevent  any  decree 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  £aith. 
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As  Moroni  inherited  from  his  father,  the  Chancellor  book 
of  Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negotiation  and  in-  ^  ^^ 
trigue,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  of  embarrassing     1555/ 
the  measures  of  the  Protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of 
defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for 
their  further  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  The  death 
the  danger  which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  m." 
from  Moroni's  presence.  Julius,  by  abandoning 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  un- 
becoming his  age  than  his  character,  having  con- 
tracted such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  be* 
<*ame  an  intolerable  burden  to  him,  had  long  re- 
sisted the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a  con- 
sistory, because  he  expected  there  a  violent  oppo*^ 
sition  to  his  schemes  in  favour  of  that  young  inan* 
But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could  invent 
for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  indolent  aversion  to  business  conti- 
iiued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned  indisposition 
rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew's  importunity  *;  and 
that  he  might  give  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of 
probability,  he  not  only  confined  himself  to  his 
apartment,  but  changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner 
of  life.  By  persisting  too  long  in  acting  this  ridi* 
culou$  part,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which 
he  died  in  a  few  days^  leaving  his  infamous  minion  March  23. 
the  Cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  dis- 
grace the  dignity  which  he  had  conferred  ^poi^^^^""\ 
him"^.     As  soon  as  Moi:on^  heard  of  his  death,  he  for  Rome. 

">  Onuphr.  Panvinius  de  Vitis  Pontificum,  p.  320.    Thuan. 
lib.  XY.  517. 
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ij  o  o  K  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsburg,  where  he  had  re- 
^'      sided  only  a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at 
^^5^  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff. 
Ferdi-  One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being 

dons  for     thus  rcmoved,  the  Protestants  soon  became  sensi- 
^t**f^fh^  ble  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's 
Protest-     intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-foimded,  and 
*"**'        that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  violating  the  articles 
favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charley 
from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his 
schemes  in  the  Empire,  and  overturned  the  great 
system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism,  which  he 
had  almost  established  there,  gave  little  attention 
to  the  internal  government  of  Germany,  and  per- 
mitted his  brother  to  pursue  whatever  measures  he 
judged  most  salutary  and  expedient.     Ferdinaind, 
less  isimbitious  and  enterprising  than  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  resuming  a  plan,  which  he,  with  power 
and  resources  so  far  superior,  had  failed  of  accom- 
plishing, endeavoured  to  attach  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire  to  his  family  by  an  administration  uni- 
formly moderate  and  equitable.     To  this  he  gave 
at  present  particular  attention,  because  his  situation 
at  this  juncture  rendered  it  necessary  to  court  their 
favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual  assi- 
duity. 
Charles         Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project 
sumedhis  of  acquiring  the  Imperial  crown  for  his  son  Pbilip» 
plan  of  ai-  the  prosccutiou  of  which,  the  reception  it  had  met 
succfssion  with  when  first  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  sus- 
Ei^-^       pend,  but  had  not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This 
led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  request  to  his  brother, 
that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for4iis 
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prior  right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  book 
grandeur  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  ^  ^\  m 
was  as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  such  an     1555. 
extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible 
that,  in  order  to  defeat  this  scheme,  not  only  the 
most  inflexible  firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous 
declaration  from  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  be- 
half of  his  title,  was  requisite,  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase their  favour  by  gratifying  them  in  every  point 
that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  the  Turks 
and  extraordinary  aid  from  the  Germanic  body,  as  ^^inviSe  ^ 
the  Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  him  great  Hungary, 
part  of  his  Hungarian  territories,  were  ready  to  at- 
tack the  provinces  still  subject  to  his  authority  with 
a  formidable  army,  against  which  he  could  bring 
no  equal  force  into  the  field.     For  this  aid  from 
Germany  he  could  riot  hope,  if  the  internal  peace 
of  the  Empire  were  not  established  on  a  foundation 
solid  in  itself,  and  which  should  appear,  even  to  the 
Protestants,  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  might 
not  only  allow  them  to  engage  in  a  distant  wslr 
with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it 
with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  a  He  is 
short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  rendered  J^m^^epi 
him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new  takeu  by 
cause  of  offence.     As  soon  as  the  publication  of  tesunts. 
Ferdinand's  speech  awakened  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions which  have  been  mentioned,  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  together  with  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  met  at  Naumburg ;  and  confirming 
the  ancient  treaty  of  confraternity  whii^  bad  long 

VOL.  HI.  2  B 
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BOOK  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article, 

y  ^'   J  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves 

l5oB.     to  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  to 

maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 

respective  dominions". 
Ferdinand      Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations, 
promote    employed  his  utmost  address  in  conducting  the  de- 
anaccom-  liberations  of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  the 

modation. 

jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended, 
and  whos^  enmity,  as  they  had  not  only  taken  th^ 
alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their  defence, 
he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members 
of  the  diet  readily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal 
of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into  consideration, 
previous  to  any  other  business.  But,  as  soon  as 
they  entered  upon  it,  both  parties  discovered  all 
the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of 
controversy,  together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war, 
had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  pre-  The  Protestants  contended,  that  the  security 
the'catho-  which  they  claimed  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Hcsand  Passau  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all 
ants.  who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
or  who  should  hereafter  embrace  it.  The  Catholics, 
having  first  of  all  asserted  the  Pope's  right  ag  th^ 
supreme  and  final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles 
of  faith,  declared,  that  though,  op  account  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  tolferatipn 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  alr^^y 

»  • 

.   ^  Chytnei  Saxonia^  480, 
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adopted  the  new  opinions ;  they  must  insist  that  &  o  o  |f 
this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to      ^^ 
those  cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,     jsST 
or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  for  the  future 
apostatize  from  the  church  of  Borne,     It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions, 
which  were  supported  on  each  side  hy  the  most 
elaborate  arguments,  and  the  greatest  acrimony  of 
expression,  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians 
long  exercised  in  disputation  could  suggest.  Fer- 
dinand/however,  by  his  address  and  perseverance; 
by  ^(^tening  some  things  on  each  side ;  by  putting 
a  favourable  meaning  upon  others ;  by  represent- 
ing incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  advaix- 
tages  of  concord ;  and  by  threatening,  on  some  oc- 
casions, when  all  other  considerations  were  disre* 
garded,  to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought  them  at  length 
to  a  conclusion  in  which  tliey  all  agreed* 

Conformably  to  this,  a  Recess  was  framed,  ap-  Sept.  25. 
proved  of,  and  published  with  the  usual  f9rmalitiesi  of  reSgion 
The  following  are  the  chief  articles  which  it  con-  «^bi>*^- 
tained : — ^That  such  Princes  and  cities  as  have  de^ 
clared  their  approbation  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg shall  be  permitted  to  profess  the  doctrine  and 
exercise  the  worship  which  it  authorizes,  without 
interruption  or  molestation  from  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  or  any  power  or  person  what- 
soever; that  the  Protestants^  on  their  part,  shall 
give  no  disquiet  to  the  Ptinces  and  States  who  ad- 
here to  the  tenets  aiid  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
that,  for  the  future,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to- 
wards terminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the 
gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and  con- 

2b2 
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BOOK  ference ;  that  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  shall  claim 
^''  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the 
^^5^  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  that  such  as  had  seized 
the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the  church,  previous  to 
the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  persecution  in  the  Imperial 
chamber  on  that  account ;  that  the  supreme  civil 
power  in  every  state  shall  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem 
proper,  and,  if  any  of  its  subjects  refuse  to  conform 
to  these,  shall  permit  them  to  remove  with  all  their 
effects -whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any 
prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall  hereafter  abandon  the 
Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly  relinquish  his 
diocese  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those 
in  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  an  election,  as  if  the  office 
were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint 
a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient 
system  °. 
Reficc-  Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous  Re- 

the  pro-    ^^ss,  which  IS  the  basis  of  rehgious  peace  m  Oer- 
grcis  of    many,  and  the  bond  of  union  amone  its  various 

thepnnei-  ii  •  #i 

piei  of  to-  States,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely 
leration.  ^jifferent  with  respect  to  points  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  Toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  be- 
neficial effects  well  known,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
a  method  of  terminating  their  dissentions,  so.  suit- 
able to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  did  not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending 

•  Sleid.  620.    P.  Paul,  368.    Piaiav.  p.  1 1 . 1 6  L 
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parties.     But  this  expedient,  however  salutary,  was  BOOK 
So  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  ^^^' 
Christians  during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  ob-     isss/ 
vious  to  discovery.     Among  the  ancient  heathens, 
all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of 
sentinients  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  rdi  • 
gious  worship  seems  to  have  been  no  source  of  ani- 
mosity, because  the  acknowledging  veneration  to  be 
due  to  any  one  god,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence or  the  power  of  any  other  god ;  nor  were 
the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  established  in  one 
country  incompatible  with  those  which  other  na- 
tions approved  of  and  observed.     Thus  the  errors 
in  their  system  of  theology  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  amazing  number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as 
the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies,  a  sociable 
and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  universally  in 
the  Pagan  world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one 
Supreme  Being  to  be  the  sole  object  of  religious 
veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the 
truth  of  it  held,  of  consequence,  every  other  system 
of  religion,  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  established 
by  divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious.  Hence 
arose  the  zeal  of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other 
form  of  worship.  They  employed,  however,  for' 
this  purpose  no  methods  but  such  as  suited  the  na- 
ture of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  argu- 
ments, they  convinced  the  understandings  of  men  ; 
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B  o  0  K  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue,  they  allured  and 
kJ^'j  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
1555.  declared  in  favour  of  Christianity;  and  though 
numbers,  imitating  the  example  of  their  superiors, 
crowded  into  the  church,  many  still  adhered  to  their 
ancient  superstitions.  Enraged  at  their  obstinacy, 
the  ministers  of  religion,  whose  zeal  was  still  una- 
bated, though  their  sanctity  and  virtue  were  much 
diminished,  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own 
mission,  and  of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to 
have  employed,  that  they  armed  the  Imperial  power 
against  these  unhappy  men,  and,  as  they  could  not 
persuade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe. 

At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  ar* 
jticles  of  faith  multiplied,  from  various  causes, 
pimong  Christians  themselveis,  and  the  same  unhal- 
lowed weapons  which  had  first  been  used  against 
the  enemies  of  their  religion,  were  turned  against 
each  other.  Every  zealous  disputant  endeavoured 
to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  each 
in  his  turn  employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or  to 
exterminate  his  opponents.  Not  long  after,  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  infallibi- 
lity in  explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding 
points  in  controversy ;  and,  bold  as  the  pretension 
was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and  perseverance,  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  brought 
them  to  recognise  it.  To  doubt  or  to  deny  any 
doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instructors .  had 
given  the  sanction  of  their  approbation,  was  held  to 
be  not  only  a  resisting  of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion against  their  sacred  authority :  and  the  secular 
power,  of  which,  by  various  arts,  they  had  acquired 
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the  absolute  direction^  was  instantly  employed  to  b  O  o  K 
avenge  both.  v-^ll,/ 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed^  during  many  1655. 
centuries,  to.see  speculative  opinions  propagated  or 
defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance which  Christianity  recommends  with  so  much 
warmth,  were  forgotten ;  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science and  of  private  judgment  were  unheard  of  ; 
and  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the 
word  itself  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  un-. 
known.  A  right  to  extirpate  error  by  force,  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  a& 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  truth;  and  as  each 
party  of  Christians  believed  that  they  had  got  pos- 
session of  this  invaluable  attainment,  they  all 
claimed  and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the 
rights  which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  deci- 
sions of  an  infallible  judge^  never  doubted  that 
truth  was  on  their  side,  and  openly  called  on  the 
civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  inno- 
vators who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The  Protest- 
ants, no  less  confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well 
founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  Princes  of 
their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it. 
Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of 
the  Reformed  church  in  their  respective  countries, 
as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted 
the  same  punishments  upon  such  as  called  in  ques- 
tion any  article  in  their  creeds  which  were  denoun- 
ced against  their  own  disciples  b/  the  church  of 
Rome.  To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their 
opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  Symptom  of 
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BOOK  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or    an 

V  l^^'  ^  acknowledgment  that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if 

]655.     they  had  not  employed  in .  its  defence  aU  those 

means  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to 

employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, before  toleration,  under  its  present  form,  was 
admitted  first  into  the  Republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  from  thence  introduced  into  England. 
Long  experience  of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mu- 
tual persecution,  the  influence  of  free  governftient, 
the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  progress  of 
science,  together  with  the  prudence  and  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all  requisite  in  order  to 
establish  a  regulation,  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
which  all  the  different  sects  had  adopted,  from  mis-' 
taken  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  religion 
and  the  rights  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had 
derived  from  the. erroneous  maxims  established  by 
the  church  of  Rome. 

The  Recess  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  was- 
founded  on  no  such  liberal  and  enlarged  sentiments 
concerning  freedom  of  religious  inquiry^  or  the  na- 
ture of  toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
scheme  of  pacification,  which  political  considera- 
tions alone  had  suggested  to  the  contending  parties, 
and  regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety 
had  rendered  necessary.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  Recess  itself, 
by  which  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared, 
to  extend  only  \o  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg on  the  other.   .  The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and 
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Calvin  remained,  in  consequence  of  that  exclusion,  BOOK 
without  any  protection,  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  ^^'  ^ 
denoujiced  against  heretics.     Nor  did  they  obtain     X556. 
any  legal  security,  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
near  ^  century  after  this  period,  provided,  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protection 
which  the  Recess  of  Augsburg  affords. 

But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  and  to  the 
with  the  security  which  they  acquired  by  this  Re- 
cess, such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  system  had  no 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which 
preserved  entire  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the 
benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  hereafter  re- 
nounce its  doctrines.     This  article,  known  in  Ger-p 
many  by  the  name  of  \}Mt  Ecclesiastical  Reservation^ 
wasTapparently  so  conformable  to  the  idea  and  to  the 
rights  of  an  established  church,  and  it  seemed  so 
equitable  to  prevent  revenues',  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  persons 
attached  to  a  certsdn  system,  from  being  alienated 
to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  Protestants,  though 
they  foresaw  its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  re-  , 
linquish  their  opposition  to  it.     As  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Princes  of  the  Empire  have  taken  c&re  to  see 
this  article  exactly  observed  in  every  case  where 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  execution, 
it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the  Romish  church 
in  Germany  against  the  Refortnation  ;  and  as,  from 
this  period,  the  same  temptation  of  interest  did  not 
allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the'established  sy- 
stem, there  have  been  few  of  that  order,  who  have 
loved  truth  with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  afFec- 
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BOOK  tion,  as  for  its  sake  to  abandon  the  rich  benefices 
^'      which  they  had  in  possession. 
7555*^      During  the  sitting  of  the  diet,  Marcellus  Cervino, 
Marceiius  Cardinal  of  Santo  Croce,  was  elected  Pope  in  room 

II.  elected  .  •       .     .       •  .  . 

Pope.  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not 
April  9.  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  Papal 
His  cfaft.  chair.  As  he  equalled  that  Pontiff  in  purity  of  in- 
tention, while  he  excelled  him  much  in  the  arts  of 
government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  genius  of  the  Papal  court;  as  he  had  ca- 
pacity to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed,  as  well 
as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  ex- 
pected from  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  as  would  have 
removed  many  of  its  grossest  and  most  flagrant  cor-* 
ruptions,  and  have  contributed  towards  reconciling 
to  the  church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these 
enormities,  had  abandoned  its  communion.  But 
this  excellent  Pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  church. 
His  death,  and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement 
in  the  conclave  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  to- 
gether with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of 
mind  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  he 
meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the  vigour  of  his 
feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth 
and  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election  p. 
The  elec-  AH  the  refinements  ih  artifice  and  intrigue,  pe- 
Paul  IV.  culiar  to  conclaves,  were  displayed  in  that  which 
was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus ;  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  la- 
bouring, with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  necessary 

k  P  Thuan.  520.     F.  Paul,  365.     Onuph.  Panvin.  321,  &c. 
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number  of  suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  party,  book 
But,  after  a  struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though      ^' 
conducted  with  all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  na-     1555!"^ 
tural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an  object,  they  May  23. 
united  in  choosing  John  Peter  CarafFa,  the  eldest 
member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  Count 
Montorio,  a  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  address  and  influence 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions, 
Caraffa's  own  merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age» 
which  soothed  all  the  disappointed  candidates  with 
the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in 
bringing  about  this  speedy  union  of  suffrages.     In 
order  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Paul  III.^  by  whom  he  had  been  created  Cardinal, 
as  well  as  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Farnese, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  IV. 

Tlie  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singular  cha-  His  rise 
racter,  and  who  had  long  held  a  course  extremely  racter.*" 
different  from  that  which  usually  led  to  the  dignity 
now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  who 
had  nearest  access  to  observe  his  manners  and  de- 
portment, with  astonishment^  and  kept  them  in  sus- 
pense and  solicitude  with  regard  to  his  future  con- 
duct. Pdul,  though  born  in  a  rank  of  life  whicli, 
without  any  other  merit,  might  have  secured  to  him 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  had,.froni  his 
early  years,  applied  to  study  with  all  the  assiduity 
of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  personal  attain- 
ments to  render  him  conspicuous.  By  means  of 
this,  he  not  only  acquired  profound  skill  in  scho- 
lastic theology,  but  added  to  that  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite 
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HOOK  literature,  the  study  of  which  liad  been  lately  revived 
^^'      in  Italy,  and  was  pursued  at  this  lime  with  great 
1555      ardour.     His  inind»  however,  naturally  gloomy  and 
severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit 
of  the  former,  than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  ele- 
gance or  liberality  of  sentiment  from  the  latter  ;  so 
that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions 
of  a  recluse  ecclesiastic,  than  the  talents  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.   Accordingly,  when 
he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  bene- 
fices  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  eiyrly  em« 
ployed  as  a  nuncio  in  different  courts,  he  soon  be- 
came disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lan- 
guished to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste 
and  temper.     With  this  view,  he  resigned  at  once 
all  his  ecclesiastical  prefennents ;  and  having  insti- 
tuted  an  order  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denomi- 
nated Theatines,.  from  the  name  of  the  archbishop- 
ric which  he  liad  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  ri- 
gorous rules  to  which  he  had  subjected  them,  and 
preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all 
the  great  objects  which  the  court  of  Rome  presented 
to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until 
Paul  III.,  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and 
knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might 
be  most  proper  and  effectual  for  suppressing  heresy, 
and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority  of  the 
church.  Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude, 
the  Pope,  partly  by  his  entreaties  and  partly  by  his 
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authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  Cardinars  book 
hat,  to  re-assume  the  benefices  which  he  had  re-  yj^^'  ^^ 
signed,  and  to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of     1555. 
ecclesiastical  ambition  which  he  seemed  to  have 
relinquished.     But  during  two  successive  pontifi- 
cates, under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  most  artful  and  interested,  and  under  the 
second  the  most  dissolute  of  any  in  Europe,  Carafik 
retained  his  monastic  austerity.     He  was  an  avowed 
and  bitter  enemy  not  only  of  all  innovation  in  opi- 
nion, but  of  every  irregularity  in  practice ;  he  was 
the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  formidable 
and  odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Papal 
territories  ;   he  appeared  a  violent  advocate  on  all 
occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  a  severe  censurer  of  every  measure 
which  seemed  to  flow  froril  motives  of  policy  or  in- 
terest, rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  and  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See. 
Under  a  prelate)  of  such  a  character,  the  Roman 
courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate, 
during  which  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would 
be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  priestly 
zeal ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive  ' 
of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  mo- 
nastic manners  substituted  in  place  of  the  magnifi- 
cence to  which  they  had  long  been  accustomed  in 
.  the  Papal  court.     These  apprehensions  Paul  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  remove.     At  his  first  en-  The  first 
trance  upon  the  administration,  he  laid  aside  that^^*^P^^*|^^^' 
austerity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  per-  strattol 
son  and  family ;  and  when  the  master  of  his  house  * 
hold  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would  choose  to 
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BOOK  live,  he  haughtily  replied,  *'  As  becomes  a  gteat 
t.  ^'  J  Prince.**     He  ordered  the  -ceremony  of  his  corona- 
1555.     tion  to  be  conducted  with  more  than  usual  pomp; 
and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  popular  by  se» 
veral  acts  of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  die 
inhabitants  of  Rome^, 
Theexcess     His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would 
tachment  ^^^^  ^^^^  returned  upon  him,   and  would  have 
to  his  ne-  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  immediately 
after  his  election,  called  to  Rome  two  of  his  ne* 
phews,  the  sons  of  his  brother  the  Count  of  Mon- 
torio.     The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  Govetaor  of 
Rome.     The  youngest,  who  had  hitherto  served  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France, 
and  whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  stiU 
more  foreign  from  the  clerical  character  than  his 
profession,  he  created  a  Cardinal,  and  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power 
and  dignity  which  a  Pope  can  bestow.  These  marks 
of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extravagant,  he  ac- 
companied with  the  most  unbounded  confidence 
and  attachment;  and,  forgetting  all  his  former 
severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object 
Their  amp  than  the  aggrandising  of  his  nephews.     Their  am- 
projects,    bition,  unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  moderate  acquisition.     They 
had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  Popes  of  that  house  to  supreme  power 
in  Tuscany ;  Paul  HI.  had,  by  his  abilities  and  ad- 

"i  Platina,  p.  327.    Castaldo  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  Rom.  1615. 
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dress,  secured  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  book 
to  the  family  of  Farnese.     They  aimed  at  some  es-      ^• 
tablishment  for  themselves,  no  less  considerable     15557 
and  independent;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
that  the  Pope  would  carry  his  indulgence  towards 
them  so  far  as  to  secularise  any  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of  at- 
taining what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing 
some  portion  of  them.  This  alone  they  Would  have 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  fpr  sowing  the  seeds 
of   discord    between    their    uncle  and  the  Em- 
peror. 

But  Cardinal  CarafFa  had,  besides^  private  rear  Rewons  of 
sons  which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  enmity  to  guTt^wltii 
the  Emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  ^'^^  ^"^ 
troops  he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour 
and  distinction  as  he  thought  due  to  his  birth  and 
merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill-usage,  he  had  ab- 
ruptly quitted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  entering 
into  that  of  France,  he  had  not  only  met  With  such 
a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity,  and  attached  him 
to  the  French  interest,  but  by  contracting  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Strozzi,  who  commanded  the 
French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  Emperor  as  the  great  enemy  to 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Italian  states. 
Nor  was  the  Pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  the  fimperor.  The  op- 
position given  to  his  election  by  the  cardinals  of 
*  the  Imperial  faction,  left  in  his  mind  deep  resent- 
ment, which  was  heightened  by  the  remembrance 
of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles  or  his  ministers. 
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BOOK  Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employ-^ 
^^j  ed  various  devices  in  order  to  exa^>erate  him  be- 
1666.  yond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  aggra- 
Theyen-  yatcd  cvcrv  circuHistance  which  could  be  deemed 
to  alienate  any  indication  of  the  Emperor's  dissatisfaction  with 
fro^Jrtie^  his  promotion  ;  they  read  to  him  an  intercepted 
Emperor ;  letter,  ih  which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his 
party  with  negligence  or  incapacity  in  not  having 
defeated  Paul's  election  :  They  pretended,  at  pne 
time,  to  have  discovered  a  con^iracy  formed  by 
the  Imperial  minister  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against 
the  Pope's  life ;  they  alarmed  him,  at  another,  with 
accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinating  themselves.  By 
these  artifices,  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  na- 
turally violent,  and  become  suspicious  from  old 
age,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  him 
into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
the  first  person  to  condemn*^.  He  seized  some  of 
the  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ; 
he  persecuted  the  Colonnas  and  other  Roman 
barons,  the  ancient  retainers  to  the  Imperial  faction, 
with  the  utmost  severity ;  and,  discovering  on  all 
occasions  his  distrust,  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  Empe- 
ror, he  began  at  last  to  court  the  friendship  of  the 
French  King,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  him- 
self absolutely  upon  him  for  support  and  protecr 
tion. 
iBduce  This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews 

S^*°he  Wished  to  bring  him  Is  most  favourable  to  their 

'  Ripamontii  Hist.  Patriee^  lib.  iii.  1146.  ap.  Gnev.  Thes. 
vol,  ii.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  615.     Adriani  Istor.  i.  906. 
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ambitious  sdmEieSs ;  and  as  the  aopompUshment  of  b  o  o  k 
these  dependal  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advan-  v-^L-/ 
ced  age  did  not  admit  of  losing  a  moment  unne-     1555.  ' 
cessarily  in  n^otiations,  instead  of  treating  at  se-  p^Jj^f 
eond-hahd  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  dispatch  a  person  of 
confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with 
such  overtures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not 
be  rejected.     He  proposed  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  between  Henry  and  tlie  Pope ;  that  they 
should  attack  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  king- 
dom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces ;  and  if 
their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government  should  be  re-esta« 
blished  in  the  former,  and  the  investiture  of  the  lat- 
ter should  be  granted  to  one  of  the  French  King's 
sons,  after  reserving  a  certain  territory  which  should 
be  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  an  independent  and  princely  establishment 
for  each  of  the  Pope's  nephews. 

The  King,  allured  by  these  specious  projects.  Constable 
gave  a  most  favourable  audience  to  the  envoy.  But  rency'op- 
when   the  matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the  poses  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  ^th  the 
and  aversion  to  daring  enterprises  increased  with  ^^p^* 
s^e  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great  vehe- 
mence against  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind 
how  fatal  to  France  every  expedition  into  Italy  had 
been  during  three  successive  reigns;  and  if  such  an 
enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation,  even 
when  its  strength  and  finances  were  entire,  there 
was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success,  if  it  should  be 
attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  by  ex-^ 

VOL,  iiu  2  c 
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BOOM  traorditiary  eSorUi  during  w»r$  tidiidi  h»i  hsM; 

i.  ^^  M  with  littJe  inteFruption,  almost  half  a  ctntfuy.  He 
1565«  represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering 
into  engagements  with  a  Pope  of  fouTBcore,  aa  any 
system  which  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than 
his  life  must  be  extremdy  preearioiw ;  and  upon 
the  event  of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant, 
the  face  of  things^  together  with  the  inclination  of 
the  Italian  states,  must  instantly  change^  md  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left  upon  the  King 
alone.  To  these  considerations  he  added  the  near 
prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommo- 
dation with  the  Emperor,  who,  having  taken  the 
resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world,  wished  to 
transmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ;  and  he 
concluded  with  representing  the  absolute  certainty 
of  drawing  the  arms  of  England  upon  France,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition 
ofjts  monarch. 

The  Duke      These  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and 

favouralt.  urged  by  a  minister  of  great  authority,  would  pro- 
bably have  determined  the  King  to  decline  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Pope.  But  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  de- 
lighted no  less  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakings 
than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Pope.  The  Cardinal  ex- 
pected to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations in  the  court  of  Rome  to  which  this  alli- 
ance would  give  rise ;  the  Duke  hoped  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  army  which  would  be  appointed  to 
invade  Naples ;  and  considering  themselves  as  al- 
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ready  in  these  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  BOOK 
aspiring  and  unbounded  ambition.     Their  credit^  ^^" 
together  with  the  influence  of  the  King^s  mistreM^     1555/ 
the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers  who  Was  at  that  time 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  family  of 
Ottise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  MontmO'^ 
teney^s  prudent  remonstrances^  and  prevailed  on  an 
inconsiderate  Prince  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Pope's  envoy* 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  expected,  was  Cardinal 
immediately  sent  to  Rome  with  full  powers  to  con- 1^^  ™^ 
elude  the  treiity,  and  to  concert  measures  for  carry-  godate 
ing  it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  pope. 
eity,  tlie  Pope^  either  from  reflecting  on  the  danger 
afid  uncertain  issue  of  all  military  operations^  dr 
through  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambassador^ 
who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him^  had  hot 
only  begun  to  lose  much  of  the  ardour  with  which 
he  had  commenced  the  negotiation  with  Prance, 
but  even  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  continue 
It.  In  order  to  rouse  him  from  this  fit  of  despon- 
dency, and  to  rekindle  his  former  rage,  his  nephews 
had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  already 
practised  with  so  much  success.  They  alarmed  him 
with  new  representations  of  the  Emperor*s  hostile 
intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had  re- 
ceived of  threats  uttered  against  him  by  the  Impe- 
ml  ministers,  afnd  with  new  discoveries  whidh  they 
pretended  to  hafve  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and 
just  ready  to  take  effect,  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  haviftg  bee«  formerly  tried,  Paiii,  en- 
would  not  hwe  operated  a  sec^ond  time  with  the  Jhf^ro^ 
same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impression  which  ceedings 
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9.  o  o  K  th^y  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an 
^  ^^'      offence  of  that  kind  which  be  was  least  able  to  bear. 
1566?"^  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
of  the  Diet  burg,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted 
burg^^*"    to  the  Protestants  ;  and  this  threw  him  at  once  into 
such  transports  of  passion  against  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  die  Romans,  as  carried  him  headlong 
into  all  the  violent  measures  of  his  nephews.     Full 
of  high  ideas  with  respect  to  the  Papal  preroga- 
tive, and  animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal  against 
heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  deciding  con* 
cerning  religious  matters,  which  had  been  assumed 
by  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  laymen,  as  a 
presumptuous  and  unpardonable  encroachment  on 
that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to.  him  alone;  and 
regarded  the  indulgence  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Protestants  as  an  impious  act  of  that  power 
which  the  diet  had  usurped.    He  complained  loudly 
of  both  to  the  Imperial  ambassador.     He  insisted 
that  the  recess  of  the  diet  should  immediately  be 
declared  illegal  and  void.     He  threatened  the  Em- 
peror and  King  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should 
either  refuse  or  delay  to  gratify  him  in  this  parti- 
cular, with  the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance. 
He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command 
which  might  have  suited  a  Pontiff  of  the  twelfth 
ijentury,  when  a  papal  decree  was  sufficient  to  have 
shaken,^^  or  to  have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe ;  but  which  was;  alto- 
gether improper  in  that  age,  especially  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  minister  of  a  Prince  who  had  so  of- 
ten  made  Pontiffs  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel 
the  weight  of  his  power.     The  ambassador,  how- 
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ever,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and  me-  BOOK 
naces  with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  ^  ^'  ^ 
soothe  him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  extreme  1555. 
distress  to  which  the  Emperor  had  been  reduced  at 
Inspruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come 
under  to  the  Protestants  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
self, of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these,  and  of  ac- 
commodating his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  his 
affairs.  But  weighty  as  these  considerations  were, 
they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  bigoted  Pontiff,  who  instantly  replied, 
That  he  would  absolve  him  by  his  apostolic  autho- 
rity from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even 
command  him  not  to  perform  them ;  that,  in  carry* 
ing  on  the  cause  of  Gdd  and  of  the  church,  no  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  pru- 
dence and  policy ;  and  that  the  ill  success  of  the 
Emperor's  schemes  in  Germany  might  justly  be 
deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  paid  little  attention 
to  the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  conduct  en- 
tirely by  the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he  turned 
from  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for 
a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  and  exa$- 
these  sentiments,  and  easily  wrought  up  his  arro-  by  his 
gant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas  con-  nephews, 
cerning  the  extent  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  to  such 
a  pitch  of  resentment  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  to  such  an  high  opinion  of  his  own  power,  that 
he  talked  continually  of  his  being  the  successor  of 
those  who  had  deposed  Kings  and  Emperors ;  that 
he  was  exalted  as  head  over '  them  all,  and  would 
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BOOK  trample  such  as  opposed  bim  under  his  feet.      In 
^'      this  disposition  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the 
Pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  a  Prince  against 
whom  be  was  so  highly  exasperated.     The  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty  were  much  the  same  as  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Pope's  envoy  at  Paris ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret,  until 
their  united  forces  should  be  ready  to  tak^  the  field^. 
The  Em-        During  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome 
solves  to    and  Paris,  an  event  happened  which  seemed  to  ren« 

her^tju^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^^  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and  the- 
dominioiu*  Operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unneces- 
sary. This  was  the  Emperor's  resignation  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  ;  together 
with  bis  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any 
concern  in  business  or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in 
order  that  he.  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  it  requires  n^" 
ther  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment 
to  discover  that  the  state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt 
from  cares  and  disi^pointment ;  though  most  of 
those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude, 
and  satiety,  and  disgust,  to  be  their  perpetual  at- 
tendants in  that  envied  pre-eminence ;  yet  to  de- 
scend voluntarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  subordi- 
nate station,  and  to  relinquish  the  possession  of 
power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human 
mind.     Several  instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history, 

•  PalUv.  lib.  xiii.  p.  163.    F.  Paul,  365.    Thuan.  lib.  xv, 
,555.  lib.  jtvi.  540.    Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  609,  &c. 
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of  iDonarchs  who  have  quitted  a  tlirone^  and  have  book 
ended  their  days  in  retu'ement.     But  they  were  \^ 
either  weak  Princes,  who  took  this  resolution  rashly,     isss/ 
fund  repeated  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  taken ;  or  van* 
fortanafee  Prinees,  from  whose  haiids  some  stronger 
rival  had  wrested  theit  sceptre,  and  compelled  them 
tio  descend  with  reluctanee  into  a  private  station. 
Diodeiiam  is  peihaps  tbe  only  Prince  capable  of 
holding  the  i«ins  of  government,  who  ever  reigned 
them  from  deliberate  choice,  and  who  ci^ntinued 
during  many  years  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  re- 
tirement without  fetching  one  penitent  si^,  or 
casting  back  one  look  of  desire^  towards  the  power 
or  dignity  which  be  had  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  The  mo- 
should  fill  all  Europe  with  astonishment,  and  give  t^^\t- 
rise,  both  among  his  contaoiporaries,  and  anK)ng  ^^s^^^ 
the  historians  of  that  period^  to  various  conjectures 
concerning  the  motives  vHiich  determined  a  Prince, 
whose  ruling  patision  had  been  uniformly  the  love 
jof  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  when  objects  of 
ambition  continue  to  operate  with  full  force  on  the 
mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to 
take  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected.  But 
while  many  authoi-s  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so 
frivolous  and  fantastical  as  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  influence  any  reasonable  mind;  while  others  have 
imagined  it  to  be  tl>e  result  of  some  ptx)found 
scheme  of  policy ;  historians  more  intelligent,  and 
better  informed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor 
search  for  mysterious  secrets  of  state,  where  simple 
and  obvious  causes  will  fully  account  for  the  Em- 
peror's conduct.     Charles  had  been  attacked  early 


ion. 
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BO  o  K  in  life  with  the  gout ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
^  ^'  precautions  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  the  vio- 
^^557  lence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanced  in 
age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  frequent  as 
well  as  more  severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution  broken,  but  the  fietculties  of  his  mind 
were  impaired  by'  the  excruciating  torments  which 
he  endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits, 
he  was  altogether  incapable  of  applying  to  business ; 
and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 
at  intervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  serious, 
he  gave  up  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  trifling  and 
"even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to  relieve  or 
to  amuse  his  mind  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with 
excess  of  pain.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
conduct  of  such  afiairs  as  occurred  of  course  in  go- 
vernihg  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than 
sufficient ;  but  to  push  forward  and  complete  the 
vast  schemes  which  the  ambition  of  his  more 
active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view  and 
carry  on  the  same  great  system  of  policy,  extending 
to  every  nation  in  Europe  and  connected  with  the 
operations  of  every  different  court,  were  functions 
which  so  far  exceeded  his  strength  that  they  op- 
pressed and  overwhelmed  his  mind.  As  he  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  every 
department,  whether  civil,  or  military,  or  eccledas- 
tical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  decide  concerning  it 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain,  when  he  felt  his  infirmities  increase  so  fast 
upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  con- 
duet  of  all  affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befel  him,  and  every  mis- 
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carriage  that  happened,  even  when  the  former  was  sock 
unavoidable  or  the  latter  accidental,  to  his  inability  ^.^L^ 
to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  15^. 
complained  of  his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in 
his  declining  years,  to  a  rival  who  was  in  the  full- 
vigour  of  life ;  and  that,  while  Henry  could  take 
and  execute  all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should 
now  be  reduced,  both  in  council  and  in  action,  to 
rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  other  men. 
Having  thus  grown  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely 
judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmities  in 
some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  longer  to 
the  public  eye ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to 
forfeit  the  fame  or  lose  the  acquisitions  of  his  better 
years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vain  obstinacy,  to  re* 
tain  the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  hold  them  with  steadiness  or  to 
guide  them  with  address  "i^. 

« 

*  Don  Levesque,  in  his  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  gives 
a  reason  for  the  Emperor's  resignation>  which^  as  far  as  I  recol* 
lect,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  historian.  He  says^  that 
the  Emperor  having  ceded  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  his  son^  upon  hi^  marriage 
with  the.  Queen  of  England ;  Philip,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
and  entreaties  of  his  hiher,  removed  most  of  the  ministers  and 
officers  whom  he  had  employed  in  those  countries^  and  ap- 
pointed creatures  of  his  own  to  fill  the  places  which  they  held. 
That  he  aspired  openly,  and  with  little  delicacyj,  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Low-Countries.  That  he 
endeavoured  to  thwart  the  Emperor's  measures^  and  to  limit  las 
authority,  behaving  towards  him  sometimes  with  inattention 
and  sometimes  with  haughtiness.  That  Charles,  finding  that 
he  must  either  yield,  on  every  occasion,  to  his  son,  or  openly 
contend  with  him  -,  in  order  to  avoid  either  of  these,  which  were 
both  disagreeable  and  mortifying  to  a  father,  he  took  the  reso- 
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BOOK     Bat  though  Charles  had  revolved  thb  scheme  in 
^^'     his  mind  for  several  years,  and  had  communicated 
^^ssT  ^^  ^  his  sisters  the  dowager  Queens  of  Framre  and 
Circum-    Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention^ 
which  re-  but  ojffered  to  accompany  him  to  whatever  place  of 
(arded  xt.   ii^tfeat  he  should  choose ;  several  things  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  carrying  it  into  execution.     He  cofuid 
not  think  of  loading  his  son  with  the  government 
of  so  many  kingdoms,  until  he  should  attain  such 
maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities,  as  would  enable 
him  to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.     But  as  Phi- 
lip had  now  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which 
he  discovered  both  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  tl^  partiality  of  paternal  affec- 
tion, that  his  scruples  with  regard  to  this  point 
were  entirely  removed ;  and  that  he  thought  he 
might  place  his  son,  uithout  further  hesitation  or 
delay,  on  the  throne  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
abandon.     His  mother's  situation  had  been  another 
obstruction  in  his  way.     For  although  she  had  con- 
tinued almost  fifty  years  in  confinement,  and  under 
the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  concern  for  her 

lution  of  resigning  his  crowns^  and  of  retiring  from  the  worlds 
vol.  i.  p.  24^  ^c.  Don  Levesque  derived  his  information  con- 
cerning these  curious  facts,  which  he  relates  very  briefly,  from 
the  original  papers  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  But  as  that  vast  col- 
lection of  paperS;,  which  has  been  preserved  and  arranged  by 
M.  VAbh6  Boizot  of  Besangon,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable 
historical  monuments  of  the  sixteenth  century^  and  which  can- 
not fkil  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  transactions  of  Charles  V., 
is  not  published,  I  cannot  determine  what  degree  of  credit  should 
be  given  to  this  account  of  Charles's  resignation.  I  have  there- 
fore taken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating  this  event. 
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hu8band*s  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  go-  book 
yenixnent  of  Spiun  was  stiil  vested  in  her  jointly      ^^' 
with  the  Emperor;  her  name  was  inserted,  together     1555^ 
with  his,  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  such  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the 
Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would  probably  have 
scrupled  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovereign,  un« 
less  she  had  consented  to  assume  him  as  her  partner 
on  the  throne.     Her  utter  incapacity  for  business 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.     But 
her  death,  which  happened  this  year,  removed  this 
difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon  that  event,  became 
sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open 
to  his  son.     The  war  with  France  had  likewise 
been  a  reason  for  retaining  the  administration  of 
ai&irs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  soli- 
4ntou8  to  have  terminated  it,  that  he  might  have 
given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at  peace  with  all 
the  world.     But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  dispo- 
sition to  close  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had 
even  rejected  proposals  of  peace  which  were  equal 
and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  a 
fi)ced  purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  he  saw  that 
it  was  vain  to  wait  longer  in  expectation  of  an  event 
which  however  desirable  was  altogether  uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  The  for- 
for  executing:  the  scheme  which  he  had  lonff  medi-  "^.t^^*?. , 

o  ...  withwmca 

tated,  Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  he  exe- 
his  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  ^"^®  '*' 
of  the  transaction,  and  to  perform  this  last  act  of 
sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  might  leave 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his 
subjects  but  of  his  successor.     With  this  vi^vv  he 
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BOOK  caUed  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  tern- 
^  ^^'  per  of  his  Queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair 
1^5^  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy ; 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  affairs.  Having 
assenibled  the  States  of  the  Low-Countries  at 
Brussels,  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  October,  Charles 
seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 
state,  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and 
on  the  other  his  sister  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Rea- 
gent of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  grandees  of  Spain 
standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained  in  few 
words  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  States.  He  then  read  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered 
to  his  son  Philip  all  his  temtories,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  in  the  Low-Countries,  absolving  his  sub- 
jects there  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which 
he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful 
heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and 
zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat ;  and  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  because  he 
was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he 
recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation, 
all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and 
performed- since  the  commencement  of  his  admi- 
nistration.     He  observed,  that  from  the  seven- 
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teeath  year  of  his  age  he  had  dedicated  all  his  boo  k 
thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objects,  reserving  v.J^L^ 
'  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  1555. 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private 
pleaaure ;  that  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  man- 
ner he  had  visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain  six 
times^  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low-Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa, 
^s.  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea; 
that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was 
equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  ofhce  of  govern- 
ing such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  never  shun- 
ned labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now^ 
when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhaust- 
ed by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  grow- 
ing, infirmities  admonished  him  to  retire ;  nor  was 
he  so  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in 
an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
protect  his  subjects,  or  to  secure  to  them  the  hap- 
piness which  he  wished  they  should  enjoy ;  that, 
instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and 
scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime 
of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and  who  ad- 
ded to  the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and 
sagacity  of  maturer  years ;  that  if,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  administration,  he  had  committed  any 
material  error  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidst  the 
attention  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to 
them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of 
his  subjects,  he  now  implored  their  forgiveness ; 
that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
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BOOK  sense  o(  their  fideKty  and  attadimeot,  and  wotdd 

^^^      carry  the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  fiie 

i^^  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  eonsolatioii,  as 

well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  iit 

hb  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God  would  pout  forth 

his  most  earnest  petitions  for  their  welfare* 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  hift 
knees  and  kissed  lus  father^s  hand, — ^  If,**  says  fae^ 
*'  I  had  left  you  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  snch  large  additions,  some 
segard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory 
on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  re**' 
sign  to  you  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  I  nniy 
well  expect  the  warmest  expression  of  thanks  on 
your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense,  and 
shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfiare  of  your 
subjects,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best  wd 
most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me« 
It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  admi* 
nistration,  to  justify  the  extnundinary  proof  whieh 
I  this  day  give  of  my  paternal  affection  and  to 
demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  con&dence 
which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  re* 
gard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its 
purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in 
your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  your  people ;  and  if  the  time  ^ould  ever 
cotne,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquil- 
lity of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed 
with  such  qualities,  that  you  can  resign  your  seep* 
tre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  np 
mine  to  you." 
As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  ad* 
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dress  to  his  subjects  and  to  their  new  sovereign^  he  B  0  o  K  i 

sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  ^^^^^^  V,  ! 

with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effort.  i55r>. 
During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  his  magnani- 
mity, others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tender- 
ness towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his  people ; 
and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepest  sorrow  at 
losing  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administra- 
tion, had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native 
country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  tl\eh  arose  from  his  knee-s,  and  after  re- 
turning thanks  to  his  father,  with  a  low  and  sab- 
missive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexam- 
pled bounty  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed 
th^  assembly  of  the  States,  and  regretting  his  inabi- 
lity to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  faci- 
lity as  to  express  what  he  felt  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to  his  good  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that  they  would 
permit  Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  to  deliver  what 
he  had  given  him  in  charge  to  speak  in  his  nam^. 
Granvelle,  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated  on  the 
zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  on  his  resolution  to  devote  all  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  on  his  intention  to  imitate  his  father's  ex- 
ample in  distinguishing  the  Netherlands  with  pe- 
culiar marks  of  his  regard.  Maes,  a  lawyer  of 
great  eloquence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States, 
with  large  professions  of  their  fidelity  and  aflfectiou 
to  their  new  sovereign . 
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BOOK     Then  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  Hungary,  re- 
^'      signed  the  r^ency  with  which  she  had  been  in« 
7^56/    tested  by  her  brother  during  the  space  of  twenty- 

Januaiy  6.  five  years.  Next  day  Philip,  in  presence  of  the 
States,  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  the  members, 
in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents, 
swore  allegiance  to  him  ^ 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in 
an  assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  ceremo" 
nial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns 
of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on 
them,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of 
all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved  nothing  for 
himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  an  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  be- 
neficence and  charity". 

t  Godleveus  Relatio  Abdlcationis  Car.  V.  ap.  Goldast.  Polit. 
Imper.  p.  377.    Struda  de  Bello  Belgico^  lib.  i.  p.  5. 

"  The  Emperor'8  resignation  is  an  event  not  only  of  such  im- 
portance^ but  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  precise  date  of  it^  one 
would  expect,  should  have  been  ascertained  by  historians  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  There  is,  however,  an  amazing  and  un- 
accountable diversity  among  them  with  regard  to  this  point. 
All  agree,  that  the  deed  by  which  Charles  transferred  to  his  son ' 
his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  bears  date  at  Brussels  the 
25  th  of  October.  Sandoval  fixes  on  the  28th  of  October  as 
the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  of  resigpnation  happened,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  transaction,  vol.  ii.  p.  592.  Godleveus,  who 
published  a  treatise  De  Abdicatione  Caroli  V.,  fixes  the  public 
ceremony,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  instrument  of  resignation^ 
on  the  25th.  Pere  Barre,  1  know  not  on  what  authority,  fixes 
it  on  the  24th  of  November,  Hist.  d'Alem.  viii.  976.  Herrera 
agrees  with  Godleveus  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  tom.i.  15&. 
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As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  book 
hoping  that  the  dryness  and  the  warmth  of  the  i  ^^'   m 
climate  in  that  country  might  mitigate  the  vio-     1556. 
fence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  ^p  ^^]^^ 
by  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  rigour  of  the  residence 
.  winters  in  the  Netherlands  ;  he  was  extremely  in-- 
patient to  embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disen- 
gage himself  entirely  from  business,  which  he  found 
to  be  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Brussels. 

^**^^— ^*^~  ^T *-  —         ..  -  I  II  ■ ■ ^^ —     -       ■      -■- 

As  likewise  does  Pallavicini^  whose  authority  with  respect  to 
dates,  and  every  thing  where  a  minute  accuracy  is  requisite, 
is  of  great  weight.  Hist.  lib..xvi.  p.  168.  Historians  differ  no 
less  with  regard  to  the  day  on  which  Charles  resigned  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  his  son.  According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month 
after  his  having  resigned  his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  i.  e. 
about  the  25th  of  November,  Thuan.  lib.  xvi.  p.  57 1  •  >  Aorord- 
ing  to  Sandoval,  it  was  on  the  16th  of  January  1556,  Sand.  ii. 
603.  Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  him.  Epitome  del  Vida  del 
Car.  V.  p.  110.  According  to  Pallavicini,  it  was  on  the  17th, 
Pal.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1 68,  and  with  him  Herrera  agrees,  Vida  del  D. 
Felipe,  tom.  i.  p.  233.  But  Ferreras  fixes  it  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  Hist.  Gener.  tom.  ix. p.  37 1 .  M.  de  Beaucaire supposes 
the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  have  been  executed  a  few 
days  after  the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands,  Com.  de  Reb.  Gall, 
p.  879.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Vaucel- 
les,  though  Charles  had  made  over  all  his  dominions  to  his  son 
some  weeks  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  all  the  stipulations 
are  in  the  £mperor*s  name,  and  Philip  is  only  styled  King  of 
England  and  Naples.  It  is  certain  Philip  was  not  proclaimed 
King  of  Castile,  &c.'  at  Valladolid,  sooner  than  the  24th  of 
March,  Sandov.  ii.  p.  606.  and  previous  to  that  ceremony  he  did 
not  choose,  it  should  seem,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  any  of 
his  Spanish  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  act  of  royal  jurisdic- 
tion. In  a  deed  annexed  to- the  treaty  of  truce,  dated  April  19, 
he  assumes  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  &c.  in  the  usual  style  of 
the  Spanish  monafchs  in  that  age.  Corps  Dipl.  tom.  iv.  Ap- 
pend, p.  85.        J  * 

VQL.  IIK  2  D 
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BOO  icBut  his  phjrsimiis  remowtiated  so  strongly  against 
^  ^  his  venturing  to  sea  at  that  cold  and  boisterous 
"1^)^  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though 


Obliged  to  ygifi^  relttctauce*  to  nut  aS  his  yoyage  for  some 

remainfor  -  *  ^   ^ 

somethne  montllS* 

twu^  By  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  he  had  the  satis- 
Promotes  factiou,  befoTC  he  left  the  Low*Countrie^  of  taking 
^^Q^  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
for  peace,  which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  hb  son's 
'  account,  but  that  he  might  have  the  merit,  when 
quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishii^  that  tran- 
quillity in  Europe,  which  he  had  bani^ed  out  of  it 
almost  from  the  time  that  he  assumed  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs.  Previous  to  his  resignation,  com- 
missioners had  been. appointed  by  him  and  by  the 
French  Kng,  in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  the  abbey  of 
Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  acci- 
dentally proposed  for  terminating  hostilities  between 
the  contending  Monarchs,  by  a  long  truce,  during 
the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing 
their  respective  claims,  each  should  retain  what 
was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles,  sensible  how 
much  his  kingdoms  were  exhausted  by  the  expen- 
sive and  almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambi* 
tion  had  engaged  him,  and  eager  to  gain  for  his 
son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  esta« 
blish  hioiself  firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly 
for  closing  with  the  overture,  though  manifestly 
dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous  ;  and  such 
was  the  respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience, 
that  Philip,  notwitli^tanding  his  unwillingness  to 
purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not  pre- 
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Slime  to  urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  fi  o  o  k 

his  father.  ^—.^^L*^ 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  1556. 
about  giving  bis  consent  to  a  truce,  on suchcondi- con-"^^ 
tions  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  eluded : 
greater  part  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  to- 
gether with  the  important  conquests  which  he  had 
made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  H  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engage- 
ments  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  Pope,  in 
his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  Constable  Mont- 
morency, however,  represented  in  such  a  striking 
light  the  imprudence  of  sacrificing  the  true  interests 
of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  obligations,  and  took 
such  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  who  had  seduced  the  King  into  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Caraffas,  that  Henry,  who  was  natur 
rally  fluctuating  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  advice  hist  given  him,  authorised  his 
ambassadors  to  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  with  the  Em-  5th  F^. 
peror  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  had  been 
proposed.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have 
altogether  forgotten  his  ally  the  Pope,  who,  he  fore- 
saw, would  be  highly  exasperated>  he,  in  order  to 
soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly 
included  in  the  truce ^. 

The  Count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  ratified  by 
Admiral  Coligny  to  Brussels ;  the  former  to  be  pre-  narch^°' 
sent  when  the  King  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  Emperor  and  his  son,  j^tified  the  treaty  and 

*  Mem.  de  Ribier.'ii.  626,    Corp*  D^m.  torn,  iv.  App. 81. 
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BOOK  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  observe  it^.  When 
^^'  an  account  of  the  conferences  at  Vaucelles,  and  of 
"JsseT^  the  conditions  of  truce  which  had  been  proposed 
ThePope  8  there,  was  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  gave  the  Pope 
ment  and  no  manner  of  disquiet.  He  tmst^d  so  much  to  the 
distress.  Jjonour  of  the  French  Moharcli,  that  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  think  that  Henry  could  forget  so 
soon,  or  violate  so  shamefully,  all  the  stipulations 
in  his  league  with  him*  He  had  such  an  high 
opinion  of  the  Emperor's  wisdom,  that  he  made  no 
doubt  of  his  refusing  his  consent  to  a  truce  on  such 
unequal  terms  ;  and  on  both  these  accounts  he  con- 
fidently pronounced  that  this,  like  many  preceding 
negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But 
later  and  more  certain  intelligence  soon  convinced 
him,  that  no  reasoning  in  political  affiiirs  is  more 
fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to 
conclude  that  it  will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce  filled  Paul  with 
astonishment  and  terror.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain 
durst  not  encounter  that  storm  of  indignation,  to 
which  he  knew  that  he  should  be  exposed  from  the 
haughty  Pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  in- 
censed ;  but  departing  abruptly  from  Rome,  he  left 

to  the  Cardinal  Tournon  the  difficult  task  of  at- 

« 

y  One  of  Admiral  de  Coligny*s  attendants^  who  wrote  to  the 
Court  of  France  an  account  of  what  happened  while  they  re- 
sided at  Brussels^  takes  notice,  as  an  instance  of  Philip's  unpo- 
liteness,  that  he  received  the  French  ambassador  in  an  apartment 
hung  with  .tapestry,  which  represented  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the 
manner  in  whioli  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner^  his  voyage  to 
Spain,  with  all  the  mortifying  circumstances  of  his  captivity  and 
imprisonmiftnt  at  Madrid,    Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  634. 
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tempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They'B  o  o  K 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  ^^  ^'.^ 
they  now  stood.  By  their  engagements  with  France,  1556, 
which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  highly  irri- 
tated Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his  im- 
placable temper.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  a  minister 
fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity  oi 
his  nature,  forexecutingallPhilip'srigorousschemes, 
had  advanced  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to 
assemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State  ;  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must 
not  only  relinquish  all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and 
sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired,  but 
remain  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect  them  against 
an  enemy  with  ^hom  they  were  so  little  able  to 
contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  He  at^^ 
to  the  arts  of  negotiation  and  intrigue ;  of  which  r^ISmdle 
the  Papal  court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itself  in  ^^®  ^^^' 
order  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an 
enemy  superior  in  power.  He  affected  to  approve 
highly  of  the  truce,  as  an  happy  expedient  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  He 
expressed  his  warmest  wishes  that  it  might  prove 
the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted 
the  rival  Princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  offered,  as  their  common  father,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he 
appointed  Cardinal  Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court 
of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Caraffa  to 
that  of  Paris.     The  public  instructions  given  to 
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BOOK  both  were  the  same ;  that  they  should  use  their  ut- 
^  ^'  .  most  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two  Monarch^ 
155^  to  accept  of  the  Pope's  meditition,  that  bjr  means 
of  it  peace  might  be  re-established,  and  measures 
might  be  taken  for  assembling  a  general  counciL 
But  under  this  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  at- 
taining objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so 
becoming  his  sacred  character  to  pursue,  Paul  con- 
,  cealed  very  different  intentions.  Caraffa,  besides 
his  public  instructions,  received  a  private  commis- 
sion to  solidt  the  French  King  to  renounce  the 
treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements 
with  the  Holy  See;  and  he  was  empowered  to 
spare  neither  entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes, 
in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This  both  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the 
embassy  ;  while  the  other  served  to  amuse  the  vul- 
gar, or  to  deceive  the  Emperor  and  his  son*  The 
}  lib  May.  Cardinal  accordingly  set  out  instantly  for  Paris, 
and  travelled  with  the  greatest  expedition,  while 
Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at  Rome ;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  his 
journey,  he  received  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as 
much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of  CarafFa's  nego* 
tiation  might  be  known  before  he  should  reach 
Brussels,  and  according  to  that,  proper  directions 
might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to  the  tone 
which  he  should  assume  in  treating  with  the  Em- 
peror and  his  son*. 

Carafia  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraor- 


»  Pailav.  lib.  xiii.  p.  169.     Burnet  Hist,  of  Reform,  ii.  App. 
309. 
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dinary  pomp ;  and  having  presented  a  consecrated  BOOK 
sword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the  ^^' 
Pope  teHed  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought     155^^ 
him  not  to  disre&:ard  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  Hisnegoti- 

^»  ^  •  tttions  for 

distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which  he  gave  that  pw*. 
liim  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  ^^' 
as  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As 
the  Pope,  from  confidence  in  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port which  his  late  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  King 
of  Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul  and 
his  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  that  rfe- 
sentment,  which  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  mere- 
ly by  their  attachment  to  France.  Together  with  this 
argument  addressed  to  his  generosity,  he  employed 
another  which  he  hoped  would  work  oh  his  ambi- 
tion. He  affirmed  that  now  was  the  time,  when^ 
with  the  most  certain  prospect  of  success,  he 
might  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Italy ;  that  the 
flower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had-  perished 
in  the  wars  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  that  the  Emperor  had  left  his  son  an-- 
exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men; 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  contend  with  the  abilities^ 
the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charles,  but 
with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  un- 
practised in  command,  odious  to  many  of  the  Ita- 
lian states,  and  dreaded  by  all.  He  promised  that 
the  Pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would 
bring  a  considerable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when 
joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  French  troops, 
might  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  effort  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Naples,  and  add  to  the  crown  of 
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BOO  K  France  a  kingdon/the  conquest  of  which  had  been 
^^''  the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  during  half 
1555^  *  century,  and  the  chief  motive  of  all  their  es^pedi- 
tions  into  Italy. 
Thwr  ef-  Every  word  Caraffa  spoke  made  a  deep  impres- 
July  31.  sion  on  Henry ;  conscious,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Pope  had  just  cause  to  reproach  him  with  hav- 
.  ing  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  of 
decency,  when  he  renounced  his  league  with  him, 
and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ;  and  ea- 
ger, on  the  other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his 
reign  by  a  conquest  which  three  former  monarchs 
had  attempted  without  success,  but  likewise  to  ac- 
quire an  establishment  of  such  dignity  and  value 
for  one  of  his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for  the 
oath  by  which  he  had  so  lately  confirmed  the  truce 
'  of  Vaucelles ;  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  Pope, 
whose  death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  political  system  of  Italy ;  together  with  the 
representations  of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  all 
the  arguments  he  bad  used  against  the  first  league 
with  Paul,  and  pointed  out  the  great  and  immedi- 
ate advantages  which  France  derived  from  the 
truce,  kept  Henry  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and 
might  possibly  have  outweighed  all  Caraffa's  argu- 
ments. But  the  Cardinal  was  not  such  a  novice 
in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  as  not  to 
have  expedients  ready  for  removing  or  surmount- 
ing all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  Kings 
scruple  with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced,  pow- 
ers from  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  it.  By  way  of  secmity  against  any  danger 
which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  Pope's  death, 
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he  engaged  that  his  uncle  would  make  such  a  no-  book 
mination  of  cardinals  as  should  give  Henry  the  ^  ^*  j 
absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable     1556. 
him  to  place  in  the  Papal  chair  a  person  entirely 
devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
stable's opinion  and  influence,  he  employed  not 
only  the  active  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  but  the  address  of  the  Queen,  aided  by  the 
more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  un- 
fortunately for  France,  co-operated  with  Catharine 
.in  this  pointy  though  she  took  pleasure  on  almost 
every  other  occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify  her. 
They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed 
the  King,  who  leaned,  of  his  own  accord,  to  that 
side  towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline.  All 
Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disre- 
garded ;  the  nuncio  absolved  Henry  from  hi»  oath ; 
and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the  Pope,  which 
rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Italy  and  in 
the  Low*  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  July  31.  ^ 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  succeeding  in  this  vioLnt^* 
negotiation^  he  dispatched  a  messenger  after  the  pw>c««i. 
nuncio  Rebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Romea^nst 
without  proceeding  to  Brussels.     As  it  was  now  no  ^^^P* 
longer  necessary  to  preserve  that  tone  of  modera- 
tion which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  or  to  put  any  fur- 
ther restraint  upon  his  resentment  against  Philip, 
he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  such  violent 
^teps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable.    He  seized 
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BOOK  Ai^d  imprboiied  the  Spanish  enToy  at  his  court.  He 
^^  excommunicated  the  Colonnas;  and  having  de- 
i^^  prived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  ci 
the  dukedom  of  Flaliano,  he  granted  that  dignity, 
together  with  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  ne- 
phew the  Count  of  MoMorio.  He  otdered  a  legal 
information  to  be  presented  in  the  consist<^  of 
cardinals  against  Philip,  setting  forth  that  he,  not- 
withstanding the  fidelity  and  alle^nce  due  by  him 
to  the  Holy  See,  of  which  he  held  the  Idngdom  of 
Naples,  bed  not  only  afforded  a  retreat  in  his  do^ 
minions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  Pope  had  ex- 
communioited  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  fur- 
nished  them  with  arms,  and  Was  ready,  in  conjunc'^ 
tion  with  them,  to  invade  the  Ecclesiastical  State 
in  an  hostile  manner ;  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal 
was  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  liege  lord,  the 
punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief. 
Upon  this,  the  consistorial  advocate  requested  the 
Pope  to  take  cognisance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint 
a  day  for  hearing  of  it,  when  he  would  make  good 
every  article  of  the  charge,  and  expect  from  his  jus- 
tice that  sentence  which  the  heinousness  of  Hiilip^s 
crimes  merited.  Paul,  whose  pride  was  highly  flat- 
tered with  the  idea  of  trying  and  passing  judgment 

July  27*  on  so  great  a  King,  assented  to  his  request,  and,  as 
if  it  had  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pro- 
nounce such  a  sentence,  declared  that  he  would 
consult  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the  formali- 
ties requisite  in  conducting  the  trial*. 
But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment 

^Pallav.lib.xiU.  in. 
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to  <lriv^  him  on  with  such  headlong  impetuosity,  BOOK 
Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on  his  i^^*. 
part.     He  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecdesi-^     issa 
astics,  who  had  the  charge  pf  his  education^  a  pro-  ^^*"^*** 
found  veneration  for  the  Holy  See.     This  senti*  scrupiM. 
ment,  which  hsA  been  early  infused,  grew  up  with 
him  as  he  advaiKsed  iti  years,  and  took  foil  pOsses^ 
sion  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  thoughtfol, 
serious,  and  prone  to  superstition.     When  h^  fore-^ 
saw  a  rupture  with  the  Pope  approaching,  he  had 
such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness 
of  taking  arms  against  the  Vicegelrent  of  Christ,  and 
the  common  father  of  all  Christians,  that  he  con-» 
suited  some  Spanish  divines  upon  that  point*  They^ 
with  the  usual  dexterity  of  ci»uists  in  accommodate* 
ing  their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
who  apply  to  them  for  direction,  assured  him  that, 
after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  Pope  to  reason,  he  had  foil  right,  both 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Christianity,  not  only 
to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  begin  hos« 
tilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expe- 
dient for  preventing  the  effects  of  Paul's  violence 
and  injustice.     Philip  nevertheless  continued  to  de« 
liberate  and  delay,  considering  it  ^s  a  most  cruel 
misfortune,  thathis  administration  should  open  with 
an  attack  upon  a  person  whose  sacred  function  and 
character  he  so  highly  respected \  . 

At  last  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  The  Duke 
with  his  master's  scruples^  had  continued  to  nego*  takes^thc 
tiate  long  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  find-  ^^^** 

*»  Ferrer.  Hist,  de  Espagtie,  ix.  373.    Herr^ra,  i.  308. - 
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BOOK  ing  Paul  inexorable,  and  that  every  overture  of 
^*  peace,  and  every  appearance  of  -  hesitation  on  his 
^55^  part,  increased  the  PontifTs  natural  arrogance,  took 
■gwnst  the  field  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories. 
s«pt.5/  His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men ;  but 
it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons  whom 
Paul's  violence  had  driven  into  exile.  The  valour  of 
the  troops,  together  with  the  animosity  of  their 
leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  re- 
cover their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  num- 
bers. As  none  of  the  French  forces  were  yet  ar- 
rived, Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna 
Romana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  garrisons,  which  consisted  of 
raw  soldiers  ill  disciplined  and  worse  commanded ; 
the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  eager  to  receive  back  their  ancient  mas- 
ters. Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  with  im- 
piety in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took 
possession  of  the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the 
name  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  to  which,  or  to 
the  Pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he 
declared  that  he  would  immediately  restore. them. 
A  truce  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light 

the  Pope  troops  made  excursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  Philip,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Paul,  though 
inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to 
give  way  so  far  to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the 
cardinals,  as  to  send'deputies  to  Alva  irl  order  to 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  Pope  yielded  the 
more  readily,  as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advan- 
tage which  might  be  derived  from  obtaining  that 
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point.     It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  b  o  o  k 
from  their  present  terror,  and  would  afford  time  for  ^^  ^'    ^ 
the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he  expected  from     1555. 
France.     Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the 
overture,  both  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master 
was  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  had  undertaken 
with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much 
weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great  number  of  towns 
which  he  had  reduced,  that  it  was  hardly  in  a  con<- 
dition  to  keep  the  field  without  fresh  recruits.     A  Nov.  19. 
truce  was  accordingly  concluded  first  for  ten,  and 
afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which,  various 
schemes  of  peace  were  proposed,  and  perpetual  ne-. 
gotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope.     The  return  of  his  nephew 
the  Cardinal  to  Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  considera- 
ble  sum  remitted  by  the  King  of  France,  the  arri- 
val of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the 
expectation  of  others  which  had  begun  their  march, 
rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and  banish- 
ed all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and 
revenge  *"• 

•  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  1 77.    Tliuan.  lib.  xvii.  588.    Mem.  de  Ri- 
bier,  ii.  664. 
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BOOK  TTTHILE  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept 
K^^^    ^  ^  the  Pope  and  Philip  busy  and  attentive,  the 
1556.     Emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  from  all  the 
newau  ^  ftf&irs  of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his 
tempt  to    retreat.     He  had  hitherto  retained  the  Imperial  dig* 
succession  nity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it ; 
Emprre-    ^^^>  ^^^  having  resigned  the  real  and  extensive 
authority  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  ju- 
risdiction which  belongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was 
no  great  sacrifice.     His  sole  motive  for  delay  was 
to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more, 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  be- 
half of  his  son.     At  the  very  time  Charles  seemed 
to  be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  gran- 
deur, and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not 
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only  with  indiiFerence,  but  with  contempt,  the  vast  book 
acbsmes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  long  occupied  ^  ^"' 
and  engroased  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it*     isseT 
He  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  in* 
ferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had  held  among  the 
Princes  of  Burope.    As  he  had,  some  years  before, 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial 
crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting  it  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Bur* 
gundy,  he  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute^ 
with  a  better  prospect  of  success,  those  great  plans 
which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don, he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flatter- 
ing project  as  chimerical  or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  for-  which 
merly  met  with  from  his  brother  Ferdinand,  he  re-  g^c^gfui. 
newed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity ;  and 
during  the  summer  had  tried  ewtry  art,  and  em* 
ployed  every  argument,  which  he  thought  could 
induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  throne  to  Philip, 
and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  the  Low-Countries^  as  an 
equivalent^.  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so  firm  and 
inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  paid 
no  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Emperor,  even 
when  they  were  enforced  with  all  the  weight  of  au- 
thority which  accqimpanies  supreme  power,  received 
the  overture,  that  now  came  from  liim  in  the  situ- 
ation to  which  he  had  descended,  with  great  indif- 
ference, and  would  hardly  deign  to  listen  to  it. 
Charles,  ashamed  of  his.  own  credulity  in  having 

*  AmlNussades  de  Noaillesji  torn.  v.  356. 
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BOOK  imagined  that  he  might  accomplish  that  turn,  which 
1       ^^  he  had  attempted  formerly  without  success,  desisted 
1S56.     finally  from  his  scheme.     He  then  resigned  the  go- 
Tcmment  of  the  Empire ;  and  having  transferred  all 
his  claims  of  obedience  and  allegiance  from  the 
August  27.  Germanic  body,  to  hb  brother  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  executed  a  deed  to  that  eSed,  with  all 
the  formalities  requisite  in  such  an  important  trans^ 
action*     The  instinment  of  resignation  he  com- 
mitted to  ^Wliam  Prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered 
him  to  lay  it  before  the  Collie  of  Electors  ^ 
ctiariet         Nothing  now  renudned  to  detain  Charles  from 
gp,^^     that  retreat  for  which  he  languished.    The  pro- 
rations for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some 
time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand,  where 
the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him  had  orders  to 
assemble.     In  his  way  thither  he  passed  through 
Ghent ;  and  after  stopping  there  a  few  days,  to  in- 
dulge that  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decUne  of 
life^  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  view- 
ing the  scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in  his^ 
early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  Archdudiess^ 
his  sisters  the  Dowager  Queens  of  France  and  Hun- 
gary, Maximilian  his  son*in-law,  and  a  numerous 
retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobility.  Before  he  went  on 
boards  he  dismissed  them  mth  marks  of  his  atten- 
tion or  regard ;  and  taking  leave  of  Philip  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embraced  his  son 
for  the  last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of 

^  Goldast.  Constit.  Imper.  fMur  i.  576.. 
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September,  under  the  convoy  of  a  large  fleet  of  b  o  o  K 
Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.   He  declined  y^\j 
a  pressing  invitation^  from  the  Queen  of  England,     j^sg^ 
to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions  in  order  to 
refresh  himself,  and  that  she  might  have  the  com- 
fort of  seeing  him  once  more.  "  It  cannot,  surely," 
said  he,  **  be  agreeable  to  a  Queen  to  receive  a  visit 
from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothing  more  than 
a  private  gentleman/' 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  His  tmvki 
Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left  tSn  tt^rc! 
Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground ;  and  considering  himself  now  as 
dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  the  earth,  and  said, 
**  Naked  came/ 1  oiit  of  my  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  I  now  return  to  thee^  thou  common  mother 
of  mankind  .**  From  Laredo  he  pursued  liis  journey 
to  Burgos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair  and  some- 
times in  a  hors^-litter,  suffering  exquisite  pain  at 
every  step,  and  advancing  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Burgos,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him ;  but  they  were 
so  JFew  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  so 
negligent,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  no  longer  a  monarch.  Ac- 
customed from  his  early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and 
officious  respect  with  which  those  who  possess 
sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received  it 
with  the  credulity  common  to  Princes,  and  was 
sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  discovered,  that 
he  had  been  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for 
much  of  that  obsequious  regard  which  he  had  ' 
fondly  thought  was  paid  to  his  personal  qualities. 
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BOOK  But  though  he  might  have  soon  learned  to  vieii^ 
t  ^^^Vj  with  uocoocero  the  levity  of  his  sul^ects,  or  to  have 

1556.  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  more  deeply  afflicted 
with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting 
already  how  much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty, 
obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Burgos,  be* 
fore  he  paid  him  the  fkst  moie^  of  that  small  pen* 
sion  which  was  all  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many 
Idngdoms.  As  without  this  sum  Charles  could 
not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  reward^  as  their 
services  merited,  or  Us  generosity  had  destined  for 
them,  he  could  not  help  expressing  both  surprise 
and  dissatttfaction"".  At  last  the  money  was  paid  ; 
and  Charles  having  dismissed  a  great  number  of 
his  domestics,  whose  attendance  he  thought  would 
be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  VaUadoKd.  There  he  took  a  last, 
and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters^  whom  he  would 
not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude, 
though  they  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  that 
they  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributii^  by 
their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  or  to  soothe 
his  suflferings,  but  that  they  might  reap  instruction 
and  benefit  by  joining  with  him  in  those  pious  ex* 
ercbes  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

1557.  From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to 
'^hUr^  Plaaencia  in  Estremadura.  He  had  passed  through 
treat.       this  place  a  great  many*  years  before ;  and  having 

been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightfol  situa* 
ation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  bdonging  to 

^  Striida  (fe  Bello  Belg.  lib.  1 9. 
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the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  book 
from  the  town,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  s^ILj 
attendants,  that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  1567,  ' 
might  have  retired  with  pleasure.  The  impression 
had  remained  so  strong  on  his  mind,  that  he  pitched 
upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat.  It  was 
seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent^  watered  by  a 
small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds  eo*^ 
'  vered  with  lofty  trees ;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was 
esteemed  the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation 
in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation  he 
had  sent  an  architect  thither,  ,to  add  a  new  apart- 
ment to  the  monastery  for  his  accommodation ;  ^ 
but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  build'- 
ihg  should  be  such  as  isuited  his  present  station, 
rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted  only 
of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars* 
cells,  with  naked  walls  ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty 
feet  square,  were  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  fur- 
nished in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all 
on  a  level  with  the  ground ;  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had 
given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands. 
On  the  other  side  they  communicated  with  the  cha- 
pel of  the  monastery  in  which  he  was  to  perform 
his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hahlly  suf- 
ficient for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  did  Charles  enter,  with  twelve  do- 
mestics only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and  si-  Feb.  24. 
lence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all 
those  vast  projects  which  during  almost  half  a  cen- 
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BOOK  tury  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Eorope,  filling  every 
^^'  J  kingdom  in  iti  by  turns^  with  the  terror  of  his  arm$» 
1557.     and  the  dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power''. 
Contrast        The  Contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that 
the  beha.  o{  the  Pope  at  this  juncture,  was  so  obvious,  that 
riour  of     [^  struck  evcu  the  most  careless  observers,  nor  was 
and  the     the  comparisou  which  they  made  to  the  advantage 
Pope.       ^f  Paul.     The  former,  a  conqueror,  born  to  reign,, 
long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which  accom- 
panies supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  inter* 
esting  scenes  in  which  an  active  ambition  had  en- 
gaged him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  of  life 
not  far  advanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity,  and  secure  some  interval  for 
sober  thought  and  serious  recollection.     The  latter, 
a  priest,  who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life 
in  the  shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
speculative  sciences,  who  was  seemingly  so  detached^ 
from  the  world  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who 
was  not  raised  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  ,had 
reached  the  extremity  of  old  age,  discovered  at 
once  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and. 
formed  extensive  schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish 
which,  he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion 
or  censures  c^  mankind,  held  on  his  own  course 
with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.     These, 
although  they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all 
:.   bounds,  rose  to  a  still  greater  height  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  Italy, 

^  Sandov.  fi.  607.  &  Zuniga,  100.    Thuan.  lihr.  xvii.  609. 
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That  which  the  two  Princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  d  o  o  K 
arid  desired,  had  happened.     The  Duke  of  Guise  ^  ^"* 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  ap*     155^ 
pointed  to  march  to  the  Pope's  assistance.     It  con-  The  Duke 
sisted  of  twenty  thousand  men  of  the  best  troops  in  leads  the 
the  service  of  France.     So  hiffh  was  the  Duke's  re-.  French 

♦  111  1  .  r  ,       army  into 

putation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  be*  Italy, 
liolding  some  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  courage 
and'  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  he  had  precipitated 
iiis  country^  chiefly  with  the  design  of  obtaining  a 
field  where  he  might  display  his  own  talents,  that 
many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  no  command 
in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied  him  as  volun- 
teers. This  army  passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement 
season,  and  advanced  towards  Rome  without  any 
opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  th^  were 
not  strong  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  had 
collected  all  their  forces  into  one  body  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  kingdom. 

Imboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  The  Pope 
Pope  let  loose  all  the  fury  of  his  resentment  against  hostmties 
Philip,  which,  notwithstanding;  the  natural  violence  against 
of  histemper,  prudential  considerations  had  hitherto  ^^' 
obliged  him  to  keep  under  sonie  restraint.     He 
named  commissioners,  whom  he  impowered  to  pass 
judgment  in  the  suit  which  the  consistorial  advo* 
cate  had  commenced  -  against  Philip,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Naples  by  Feb.  12. 
taking  arms  against  the  Holy  See,  of  which  he  was 
a  vassal.     He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  resident  in  the 
courts  of  Charles  v.,  of  Philip,  or  of  any  of  their  al- 
lies. This  was  levelled  chiefly  against  Cardinal  Pole,  April  9. 
the  Papal  legate  in  the  court  of  England,  whose 
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BOOK  gmt  merit,  in  hawig  contributed  so  successfiilty  to 
^  ^  ^  reconcile  that  kingdom  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to- 
Ibbj.  gether  iR^th  the  expectation  of  further  lervioes  wfaicb 
he  might  perform^  vm»  not  sufficient  to  screen  him 
from  the  resentment  that  he  had  incurred  by  his 
saealous  endeavours  to  establish  peace  between  the 
house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an 
addition  to  be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  de- 
nounced against  the  enemies  of  the  chun^  on 
Maundj^-Thursday,  whereby  he  infficted  the  cen- 
sure of  excommunication  on  the  authors  of  the  late 
inYasion  of  the  eedesiastical  territories,  whatever 
their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  an^s  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  usual  prayers  for  the  Emperor  were 
omitted  next  day  in  the  Pope's  chapel  ^ 
His  mill.  But  whilc  the  Pope  induced  himself  in  those 
paratiom  ^rild  and  childish  sallies  of  rage,  either  be  n^lected, 
inade-  q^  fomid  that  it  cxcceded  his  power,  to  take  such 
measures  as  wouU  have  rendered  his  resentment 
really  formidable,  and  fatal  to  his  enemies.  For 
when  the  Duke  of  Guise  entered  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  ^th  a  triiunphal  pomp,  which  would 
have  been  more  suitable  if  he  had  been  returning 
after  having  terminated  the  war  with  glory,  than 
when  he  was  going  to  begin  it  with  a  doubtful 
chance  of  success,  he  found  none  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  such  forwardness  as  Cardinal  Ca- 
raffii  had  promised,  or  he  had  expected.  The  papal 
troops  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  sti- 
pulated ;  no  magazines  sufficient  for  their  subsis- 
tence were  formed;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them 

«  Ful.  lib.  xiii.  1 80.    Mem.  de  Ribier,  ti.  678. 
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provided.    The  Venetitos,  agreeably  to  that  cau-  b  o  o  k 
tious  maxim  which  the  misfortunes  of  their  state  ^^^' 
liad  first  led  theiti  to  ftdopt,  atid  which  wfts  now  be-     155^7 
come  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  preserve  an  exact  neutra- 
lity, without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarreU  of 
Mnces,  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power. 
The  other  Italian  states  were  either  openly  united  in 
league  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  success  to  his 
arms  against  a  Pontiff  wbose  inconsiderate  ambi- 
tion had  rendered  Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  J>uke  of 
weight  of  the  war  would  devolve  on  the  French  opera-* 
troops  under  his  command ;  and  became  sensible,  ^^^^' 
though  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  the 
execution  of  great  enterprises,  on  the  aid  of  feeble 
allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  Pope's  impa-  April  13. 
tience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of 
performing  some  part  of  what  he  had  so  conMently 
undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples,  and  be- 
jgan  his  operations.  But  the  success  of  these  fell 
far  short  of  his  former  reputation^  of  what  the  world 
expected,  and  of  what  he  himself  had  promised. 
He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Civi- 
tella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  But  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish 
governor  defended  it,  baffled  all  the  impetuous  ef- 
forts of  the  French  valour,  and  obliged  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from 
the  town  with  disgrace.  He  endeavoured  to  wipe 
off  that  stain,  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  Duke 
of  Alva's  camp,  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that 
prudent  commander,  sensible  of  all  the  advantages 
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BOO  K  of  standing  on.  the  defensive  befioore  an  invadifig 
^  ™;^  jsnemy^  dedined-  an  engagement^  and  kept  within 
15^7*  bis  entrendiment ;  and,  adhoing  to  his  plan  with 
the  steadiness  of.  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great  ad- 
dress, all  the  Duke  of  Guise^s  stratagems  to  draw 
him  into  action  ^  By  this  time  sickness  began  to 
waste  the  Frepch  army:  violent  dissentions  had 
^^'iseii  between  the  JDuke  of  Guise  and  the  com<- 
inander  of  the  Pope^s  forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed 
their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state;  the 
Pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conquests  and 
triumphs  which  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he 
could  iipt  secure  his  own  territories  from  depreda- 
tion, inurmured,  complained,  and  began  to  talk  of 
peace.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last 
degree  with  having  acted  such  an  inglprious  par^ 
not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  r^nforce  his 
army,  or  to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil  his 
engagements;  and  called  on  (Cardinal  Caraffa,  som^r 
times  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  good  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a  rash 
confidence  in  which  he  had  advised  his  master  to 
renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  ap4  to  join  in 
league  with  the  PopeS. 
Hostilities  JE|ut  lybile  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this 
Countries '  Wretched  situation,  an  unexpected  event  happened 
in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  ^he  Duke  of 
Guise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acqi^^ir^  no 
honour,  to  the  most  dignified  and  important  charge 
which  could  he  committed  to  a  subject.     As  soon 

♦  Herrera  Vida  de  Felipe,  181. 

s  Thuan.  lib.  xxi^iii.  614..   Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  18L    Burn.  ii. 
:app.  317. 
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as  the  French  bad  discavared  their  purpose  of  vio*  book 
latiiig  the  truce  of  Vauoelles^  not  only  by  sending  vJ^Iw 
an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attempting  to  surprise  1557. 
some  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip, 
though  willing  to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  spirit,  as 
should  make  his  enemies  sensible  that  his  father 
had  not  erred  when  he  judged  him  to  be  so  capa- 
ble of  government  that  he  had  given  up  the  reins 
into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that  Henry  had  been 
at  great  expense  in  Btting  out  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  treasury  was  hardly 
able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands 
of  a  distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations 
in  the  Low-Countries  must,  of  consequence,  prove 
ieeble,  and  be  considered  only  as  secondary  to  those 
in  Italy-  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  tp 
make  his  principal  effort  in  that  place  where  he  ex* 
pected  the  French  to  be  weakest,  and  to  bend  his 
chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would 
feel  a  blow  •most  sensibly.  'With  this  view,  he  as- 
sembled in  the  Low*Countries  an  army  of  about 
fifty  thousand  men,-  the  Flemings  serving  him  on 
this  occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects 
are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of 
a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi^ 
dent,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest 
^U  his  hopes  of  success  on  that  formidable  force 
ualone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  Philip  en. 
the  English  to  espouse  his  quarrel ;  and  though  it  fo  en^^e 
was  manifestly  the  interest  of  that  kingdom  topngUnd 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  them-       ^^"^' 
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BOOK  selves  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they 
^^"-  J  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knew  how  odious  his 
1557.  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they 
would  be  to  co-operate  vnth  him  in  any  measure, 
he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing 
his  point.  He  relied  on  the  affection  with  winch 
the  Queen  doted  on  him,  which  was  so  violent 
that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not  extin- 
guished it ;  he  knew  her  implicit  reverence  for  his 
opinion,  and  her  fond  desire  of  gratifying  him  in 
every  particular.  That  he  might  work  on  these 
with  greater  facility  and  more  certain  success,  he 
set  out  for  England.  The  Queen,  who  during 
her  husband's  absence  had  languished  in  perpetual 
dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits  on  his  arrival ;  and, 
without  paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  in- 
terest or  to  the  inclinations  of  her  people,  entered 
warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy- 
council  remonstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well 
as  danger  of  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecessary 
war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the  so- 
lemn treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  England 
and  France,  which  the  conduct  of  that  nation  had 
afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mary,  soothed 
by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats 
which  his  ascendant  over  her  imboldened  him  at  some 
times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf  to  every  thing  that 
could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  imme» 
diate  declaration  of  war  against  France.  The  coun- 
cil, though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's  autho- 
rity were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after 
struggling  long,  yielded  at  last,  not  from  conviction^ 
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but  merely  from  deference  to  the  will  of  their  sove*  book 
reign.  War  was  declared  against  Fruiee,  the  only  ^^^ 
one  perhaps  against  that  Imigdom  into  which  the  155^ 
English  ever  entered  witii  reluctanee.  As  Mary  <^uiie  20. 
knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  measure, 
she  durst  not  call  a  paiUament  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  carrying  w  the  war.  She  supplied  this 
want,  however,  by  a  stretch  of  royal  prerogative 
not  unusual  in  that  age,  and  levied  large  sums  on 
her  subjects  by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled 
her  to  assemble  a  sufficient  b&dy  of  troops,  and  to 
send  eight  thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army^. 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  Oper«- 
gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Pfaili^  ^^^, 
bert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  residfenoe  Jf^y^**^ 
at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  reedve  Countriet. 
the^earliest  intelligence  oi  his  motions,  and  to  aid 
him  with  his  counsels.  The  Duke  opened  the  can^ 
paign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  jus*- 
tified  Philip's  choice,  and  discovered  such  a  superi- 
ority of  genius  over  the  French  Generals  as  almost 
insured  success  in  his  subsequent  operations.     He 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at 
a  place  considerably  distant  from  thte  country  which 
he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action ;  and  haidng 
kept  the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with 
regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at  last  deceived  them 
so  effectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and 
countermarches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he 
meant  to  bend  all  his  force  against  the  province  of 

*»  Cartie,  iii.  337. 
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BOOK  Champagne,  and  woiild  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  on.  that  side.  ^  In  ednsequence  of  this 


opinion,  they  drew  all  their  strength  towards  that 
quarter,  and,  reinforcing  the  garrison  there,  left  the 
towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of 
troops  sufficient  to  defend  them. 
Invests  St.  The  Dukc  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that 
"  ^  this  feint  had  its  full  effect,  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Pieardy,  and 
sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely 
strong,  before  him,  invested  St.  Quintin.  This  was 
a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  considerable  strength, 
and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  forti- 
fied cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The  fortifications, 
however,  had  been  much  neglected  ;  the  garrison, 
weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne, 
did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  re- 
quisite for  its  defence ;  and  the  Governor,  though 
a  brave  officer,  wIas  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  con« 
sequence,  besieged  by  such  a  formidable  army.  A 
few  days  must  have  put  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  pos- 
session of  the  town,  if  the  Admiral  de  Golignyi 
who  thought  it  concerned  his  honour  to  attempt 
saving  a  place  of  such  importance  to  his  country^ 
and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as  Governor 
of  Pieardy,  had  not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  into  it  with  such  a  body  of  men 
as  he  could'collect  on  a  sudden.  Tliis  resolution 
he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  be  considered,  with  no  contempti- 
ble success ;  for  though' one  half  of  his  small  body 
of  troops  was  cut  off,   he  with  the  other  broke 
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through  the  enemy,  and  entered  the  town.     TheB  O  o  k 
ynexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank  ^  ^"'  ^ 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to     15577 
such  danger  in  order  to  join  them,  inspired  the 
desponding  garrisoii  witK  courage.     Every  thing 
that  the  Admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  war  could  suggest,  for  annoying  the  enemy 
or  defending  the  town,  was  attenripted ;  and  the 
citi2;ens,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  seconding  his  zeal 
with  equal  ardour,  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
they  would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacrifice  them* 
selves  in  order  to  save  their  country'. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  about  this   time, 
pushed  on  the  sieg6  with  the  greatest  vigour.     An  The 
army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  every  J^^"^J/"J 
thing  requisite^  carrif^d  on  its  approaches  with  great  relieve  the 
advantage  againsj^  a  garrison  which  was  still  so 
feeble  that  it  dur$i  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  re- 
t^d  the  enemyls  operations  by  sallies.     The  Ad- 
miral^ sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  un- 
able to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  who  h^d  the  command  of  the  f'rench 
army,  with  his  situation^  and  pointed' out  to  him  a 
n^thpd  by  which  he  might  Kthvotil^  relief  into  the 
town.     The  Constable^  soUestous  to  save  a  town' 
the  loss  of  which  woui^^i^P^^'^  parage  for  the 
enemy  into  the  he^rt  of  France,  and  eager  to  ex- 
tricate  his  neph<&^  out  of  that  perilous  situation  in 
which  z^al  l[>r  Che  public  had  engaged  him,  re- 
splyed,  thbtitgh  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what 

^^^^^^  ^Tlman.lib.xix.  647. 
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B  O  o  K  he  desired.     With  this  view,  he  inarched  from  La 
,.  ^'  ^  Fere  towards  St.  Quintin  at  Ae  head  of  his  army, 
1557.     which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  that  of 
the  enemy ;  and  having  given  the  command  of  a 
body  of  chosen  men  to  Coligny*s  brother  Dandelot, 
who  was  Colonel-General  of  the  French  infantry, 
he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by 
that  avenue  which  the  Admiral  had  represented  as 
most  practicable^  while  he  himself  with  the  main 
army  would  give  the  alarm  tb  the  enemy's  camp 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  endeavour  to  draw  all 
their  attention  towards  that  quarter.     Dandelot  ex- 
ecuted his  orders  witii  greater  intrepidity  than  con- 
duct.    He  rushed  on  with  such  headlong  impetu* 
osity,  that,  though  it  broke  the  first  body  of  the 
Aug.  10.    enemy  which  stood  in  his  way,  it  threw  his  own 
soldiers  into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they 
were  attacked  in  that  situation  by  fresh  tro<^  which 
closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot,  with  about 
five  hundred  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most  for* 
tunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 
The  battle      Meanwhile  the  Constable,  in  executing  his  part 
Quintin.    ot  the  plan,  advanced  so  near  the  camp  of  the  be* 
siegers,  as  rendered  itimpossible  to  retreat  with  safety 
in  the  fece  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  num- 
ber.   The  Duke  of  Savoy  instantly  perceived  Mont- 
morency's error,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.     He  drew  up  bis  army  in  order  of  battle 
with  the  greatest  expedition ;   and,  watching  the 
moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards 
La  Fere,  he  detached  all  his  cavalry,  under  the  Com* 
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mand  of  the  Count  of  Egmont,  to  fall  on  th«ir  rear,  b  O  o  K^ 
while  he  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry  ad-  ^  ^^'a 
Vaneed  to  support  him.  ^  The  French  retired  at  first  1557. 
in  perfect  order,  and  with  a  good  countenance ;  but 
when  they  ^w  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  formi- 
dable body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of  which  they  were 
conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the  pro- 
spect of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distrust  of  their 
general,  whose  imprudence  every  soldier  now  per- 
ceived, struck  them  with  general  consternation. 
They  began  insensibly  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  such  a$ 
were  before  them,  that  in  a  short  time  their  march 
resembled  a  flight  rather  than  a,  retreat.  Egmont, 
observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the 
greatest  fury ;  ^nd  in  a  moment  all  their  men  at 
arms,  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  French  troops 
in  that  age,  gave  way,  and  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  infantry,  however,  whom  the  Constable  by  his,Total  de- 
presence  and  authority  kept  to  their  colours,  still  p^J^j^^j,^*** 
continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  until  the  enemy 
brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their 
centre,  which  threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that 
the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,  broke 
in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  four 
thousand  of  the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among 
these  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  a  Prince  of  the  blood, 
together  with  six  hundred  gentlemen.  The  Con- 
stable, as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the 
day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  ca- 
lamity which  his  ill-conduct  had  brought  upon  his 
country ;  but  having  received  a  dangerous  wound. 
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BOOK  ^^^  bdng  Wasted  with  the  loss  of  bloody  he  was 
XII.     sftnoanded  by  some  Flemish  officers  to  whom  he 

^Xr^  was  known,  who  jNrotected  him  from  the  violence  of 
the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender.  Be* 
sides  the  Constable,  the  Dakes  of  Montpensier  and 
Longueville^  the  l^faresdial  of  St.  Andi^  many  of " 
fieers  of  dbtinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen,  and 
near  four  thousand  private  solders,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. All  the  colours  belon^ng  to  the  in&ntry,. 
all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces 
excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victori- 
ous army  did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men^. 

The  fint       Xhis  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  an- 

S"^  "^  cient  victories  of  Crecy  and  Agineourt  gained  by 
the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  re- 
semblance to  those  disastrous  events,  in  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  .rout;  in  the  ill-conduct  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
slain  or  taken  ;  and  in  the  small  loss  sustained  by 
the  enemy.  It  filled  France  with  equal  consterna- 
tion* Many  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with  the  sietme 
precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the  enemy  had 
been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted  the  city,  and  re- 
tired into  the  interior  provinces.  The  King,  by  his 
jHresence  and  esdiortations,  endeavoured  to  console' 
and  to  animate  such  as  remained^  and,  appljring 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  repair  the 
ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend 
it  i^sdnst  the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected. 
But  happily  for  France,  Philip's  caution,  together 

^  Thuan.  650.    Haraei  Anna!.  Brabant.  M  692.    Herrera^ 
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with  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  Admiral'  de'  Co-  book 
ligny,  not  only  saved  the  capital  from  the  danger  ^  ^\m 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  but  gained  the  nation  a     1557. 
short  interval,  during  which  the  people  recovered 
from  the  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  Mow 
no  less  severe  than  unexpected,  and  Henry  had 
leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  public  security, 
with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a 
powerful  and  martial  people. 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the  Philip 
camp  at  St.  Quintin,  where  he  was  received  with  all  S'^y. 
the  exultation  of  military  triumph  ;  and  such  were 
his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which 
threw  so  much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  they  softened  his  severe  and  haughty  temper 
into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.  When  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  approached,  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his 
hands,  he  caught  him  in  bis  arms,  and  embracing 
him  with  warmth,  "  It  becomes  me,**  says  he,  "  ra- 
ther to  kiss  your  hands»  which  have  gained  me  such 
a  glorious  and  almost  bloodless  victory.** 

As  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on  His  deli- 
Philip's  arrival  were  over,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  ^'*^<"? 
in  order  to  determine  how  they  might  improve  their  the  proie- 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.    The  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  w*r. 
seconded  by  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed 
under  Charles  V.,  insisted  that  they  should  imme« 
diately  relinquish  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin,  the  re- 
duction of  which  was  now  an  object  below  their  at- 
tention, and  advance  directly  towards  Paris  ;  that 
as  there  were  neithtr  troops  to  oppose,  nor  any 
town  of  strength  to  retard  their  march,  they  might 
reach  that  capital  while  under  the  full  impression 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  astonishment  and  tarror  occasicHied  foy  the 
^  ^^'  rout  of  the  anny,  and  take  possession  of  it  without 
j^7~  resistance.  But  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more 
prudent  than  his  generals,  preferred  a  moderate  hut 
certain  advantage,  to  an  enterprise  of  greater  splen- 
dour, but  of  more  doubtful  success.  ILe  represented 
to  the  council  the  infinite  resources  of  a  kingdom 
so  powerful  as  France;  the  great  number  as  well  as 
martial  spirit  of  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to 
their  sovereign;  the  manifold  advantages  with 
which  they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  own  terri* 
tones ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must 
be  the  consequence  of  their  penetrating  too  rashly 
into  the  enemy^s  country,  before  they  had  secured 
such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  ren- 
der  a  retreat  safe,  if,  upon  any  disasUous  event,  that 
measure  should  become  necessary.  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege ; 
and  his  generals  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in 
his  opinion,  as  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  mas- 
ters of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so 
little  consequence  in  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by  their  subsequent 
activity^ 
St  Quintin  The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small 
^AdSJai  number  of  the  garrison,  which  could  ho  longer 
CoHgny  j  jjopc  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But, 
in  making  it,  they  did  not  attend  sufficiently  to 
the  character  of  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town.    A  courage  undismayed,  and 

>  Belcar,  Commentar.  de  Reli.  Gallic.  901. 
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tranquil  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  an  invention  book 
fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused  and  i^'^ 
seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  eve?:y  disaster,  a     1667, 
talent  of  governing  the  minds  of  men,  together 
with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendwt  over 
them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse 
and  distressful,  were  qualities  which  Coligny  pos- 
sessed in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of  that 
age.     These  qualities  Were  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  station  in  which  he  was  now  placed ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country  of 
every  hour  which  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in .  contriving  how 
to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enen^y  from 
attempting   any  enterprise    more    dangerous    to 
France.    Such  were  the  preseverance  and  skill  with  which  is 
which  he  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the  for-  J^^^it 
titude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  he  animated 
the  garrison,  that  though  the  Spaniards,  the  Fle- 
mings, and  the  English,  carried  on  the  attack  with 
all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires, 
he  held  out  the  town  seventeen  days.     He  was 
taken  prisoner,  at  last,  on  the  beach,  overpowered  Aug.  27. 
by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  Henry's 
of  the  interval  which  the  Admiral's  well-timed  ob-  "^XhJdi 
stinacy  had  afforded  him.     He  appointed  officers  fenceof  i^a 
to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  Constable's     ^ 
army  ;  he  issued  orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded  the  ban  and 
arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  jto 
take  the  field,  and  to  join  the  Duke  of  Nevers  at 
Laon  in  iHcaidy  ;  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of 
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B  o  o  K  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under,  the  Mares- 
^^^'  chal  Brissac  in  Kedmont;  he  sent  courier  after 
^^gr^  courier  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  requiring  him,  to- 
gether with  all  hb  army,  to  retuni  instantly  for  the 
defence  of  their  country ;  he  dispatched  one  envoy 
to  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of 
his  fleet,  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money ;  he  sent 
another  into  Scotland,  to  indte  tlie  Scots  to  in- 
vade the  north  of  England,  that,  by  drawing  Mary  s 
attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  her 
from  reinforcing  her  troops  which  served  under 
Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  King  were  warmly 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of 
Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand livres.  The  other  great  towns  imitated  the 
liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  propor- 
tion. Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged, 
at  their  own  expense,  to  garrison  and  defend  the 
towns  which  lay  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor 
was  the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to 
corporate'  bodies  alone,  or  to  those  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  life ;  but,  diffusing  itself  among  persons 
of  every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to 
act  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  the  honour  of  the 
King,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  had  depended 
solely  on  his  single  efforts"*. 
The  vio  Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  pru- 
Quman  *  dent  measures  taken  by  the  French  Monarch  for 
productive  the  sccurfty  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
beneficial  which  his  subjects  prepared  to  defend  themselves, 
perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  lost 
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letn  oppottunity  which  could  never  be  rl^called,  and  book 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  ^''* 
the  heart  of  France,     He  abandoned,  therefore,     1557; 
without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to.  his 
cautious  temper ;  and  employed  his  army,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges  of 
Ham  and  Catelet.     Of  these  he  soon  became  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  reduction  of  two  such  petty  towns, 
together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Quintin,  were 
all  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories   gained  in   that  century. 
Philip  himself,  however,  continued  in  high  exulta- 
tion on  account  of  his  success ;  and  as  all  his.  pas- 
sions were  tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  which  had  been  fought 
on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence^  vowed  to 
build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  ho- 
nour of  that  saint  and  martyr.     Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice, 
in  which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mftdrid ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the  building*. 
For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  re- 
senible  a  grid-iron^  which,  according  to  the  legenr 
dary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of  St.  Laurence's 
martyrdom.     Notwithstanding  the  grt(at  and  ex- 
pensive schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambition  in- 
volved  him,  Philip  continued  the  building  with 
such  perseverance  for  twenty-two  years,  and  re- 
served such  large  sums  for  this  monument  of  his 
devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of  Spain 
?re  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  residence,  which^ 
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BOOK  though  not  the  most  elegant,  is  certainly  the  most 
^^^  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in  Europe". 

155^7^  Th^  fii^st  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the 
^«  French  had  received  at  St.  Quintin  was  carried  to 
l^)e,  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  re- 
called  ottt  call  the  Duke  of  Guise.     As  Paul,  even  with  the 

of  Italy.  1.1       -r^ 

assistance  of  his  French  auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been 
able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he 
foresaw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their 
protection,  his  territories  must  be  overrun  in  a  mo- 
ment. He  remonstrated  therefore  with  the  great- 
est violence  against  the  departure  of  the  French 
army,  reproaching  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill 
conduct,  which  had  brought  him  into  such  an  un- 
happy situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  King  for 
deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  Duke  of  Guise's  orders,  however, 
were  peremptory.  Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found 
it  necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  ex- 
igency of  his  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation 
of  the  Venetians,  and  of  O>smo  di  Medici,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  fmrced 
Unwillingly  to  a  rupture  with  the  Pope,  and  who, 
even  while  'success  crowned  his  arms,  doubted  so 
much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause  that  he  had 
made  frequent  overtures  of  pacification,  listened 
eagerly  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  nature  from 
Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  de- 
mands as  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a 
Prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
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Cardinal  Carafia  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  B  0  o  K 
Cavi ;  and  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace,  v.„^)l^. 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  1SS7. 
by  a  treaty  on  the  following  terms: — ^That  Paul  of  peace 
should  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and  main-  ^'Jf®^ 
tain  for  the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  becan^  theandPhUip.* 
common  father  of  Christendom ;  that  Philip  should 
instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical 
territory  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  that 
the  claims  of  the  CarafFa»  to  the  duchy  of  Paliano, 
and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colonnas,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to 
Rome,  and  after  asking  pardon  of  Paul  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invad- 
ed  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the 
Pope's  absolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul, 
through  Philip's  scrupulous  timidity,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the 
Papal  See.  The  conqueror  appeared  humble^  and 
acknowledged  his  error ;  while  he  who  had  been 
vanquished  retained  his  usual  haughtiness,  and 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  superiority^.  The 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired  ta 
Rome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed 
the  feet,  and  implored  the  forgiveness,  of  that  very 
person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of 
the  Spaniards  for  the  Papal  character,  that  Alva, 
though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age,  and 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  inters 
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BOOK  course  with  Princes,  acknowledged  that,  when  he 
_j  approached  the  Pope,  he  was  so  much  overawed 
1557.     that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook him  P. 
PhUip  re-       gut  though  this  War,  which  at  its  commence- 
centuto    ment  threatened  mighty  revolutions^  was  brought 
Farawe     ^  *^  ^"^  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in 
those  States  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had 
produced  during  its  progress  effects  of  considerable 
consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.     As  Philip  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with 
Paul  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  those  Princes  who^ 
by  joining  their  troops  to  the  Papal  and  French 
army,  might  have  prolonged  the  war.     With  this 
view,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octavio 
Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma ;  and  in  order  to  seduce 
him  from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to 
hini  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  territory  de- 
pending on  it,  which  Charles  V,  had  seized. in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven^ 
had  kept  from  that  time  in  his  possession,  and  had 
transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominions,  to 
Philip. 
Cosmo  di       This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  cha- 
measurL  ^^^tcr  and  vicws  to  .Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  mo^t  sa- 
fer obtain-  gaeious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
Princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing 
his  favourite  scheme  of  adding  Siena  and  its  ter- 
ritories to  his  dominions  in  Tuscany.     As  his  sue- 
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cess  in  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  deli-  B  o  o  i^ 
cacy  of  address  with  which  it  should  be  conducted,  y^  ^"'  j 
he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy  in  the  1557. 
negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  £or  this  purpose. 
He  began  with  soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the  expense  of  the 
war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  had  advanced 
to  the  Emperor  during  the  siege  of  Siena.  When 
Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  n  demand  which  he 
was  unable  to  satisfy,  Cosmo  aiiected  to  be  ex- 
tremely disquieted,  and,  making  no  secret  of  his  dis- 
gust, instructed  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Pope,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  effect  of  it.  The  ambassador  executed  his  com* 
mission  with  such  dexterity,  that  P^ul,  imagining 
Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from  the  Spanish 
interest,  proposed  to  him  an  alliance  with  France, 
which  should  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daughters.  Cosmo 
received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, and  with  so  many  professions  of  gratitude  for 
the  high  honour  of  which  he  had  the  prospect,  that 
not  only  the  Pope's  ministers,  but  the  French  en- 
voy at  Rome,  talked  confidently,  and  with  little  re- 
serve, of  the  accession  of  that  important  ally,  as  11 
matter  certain  and  decided.  '  The  account  of  this 
was  quickly  carried  to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who 
foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had  dis- 
patched his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into  the 
Netherlands,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  observe 
and  take  advantage  of  his  consternation,  before  the 
first  impression  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree 
a)>ate.  Cosmo  was  extremely  foitunate  in  the  choice 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  instnnnent  idiom  he  employed.    Toledo 
^^     waited  with  patienoe,  imtU  he  diacovqed  with  ear* 


1557.  ^nty,  that  Philip  had  leoaved  sndi  inteDigenee  ci 
his  uncle's  negotiations  at  Rome  as  most  lunre 
filled  his  snspieioos  mind  with  fiear  and  jealousy ; 
and  then  craving  an  audience^  he  reqmred  pay- 
ment of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  by 
the  Emperor,  in  the  most  earnest  and  peremptory 
terms.  In  urging  that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out 
several  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  declarations  con- 
cerning the  extremities  to  whidi  Cosmo  might  be 
driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as 
by  other  grievances  of  which  he  had  good  reason  ta 
complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain 
from  a  Prince  so  far  his  inferior  as  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  im-* 
mediately  concluded  that  Cosmo  had  ventured  tQ 
assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the  prospect 
of  his  union  with  France.     In  order  to  {urevent  the 
Pope  and  Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who  by  his 
abilities,  as  well  as  tbe  situation  of  his  dominions, 
would  have  added  both  reputation  and  strength  to 
their  confederacy,  he  offered  to  grant  Cosmo  the 
investiture  of  Siena,  if  he  would  consent  to  accept 
of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him,  and 
engage  to  furnish  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  de- 
fence of  Philip's  territories  in  Italy  against  any 
power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon  as  Co^no 
had  brought  Philip  to  make  this  concession,  which 
was  the  object  of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he 
did  not  protract  the  negotiation  by  any  unnecessioiy 
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deky,   or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but  closed  book 
eagerly  with  the  proposal;  and  Philip,  in  spite  of  ^  ^^' 
the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest  counsellors,  signed     ^5^^^ 
a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect^. 

As  no  Prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his 
rights  than  PhiKp,  or  less  willing  to  relinquish  any 
territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
lie  held  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  Dukes 
of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  by  which  he  wantonly  gave 
up  countries  in  ifurquiring  or  defending  which  his 
father  had  employed  many  years  and  wasted  much 
blood  and  treasure,  cannot  be  accounted  for  from 
any  motive  but  hi:^  superstitious  desire  of  extri* 
catitig  himself  out  ol  the  war  which  he  had  beea 
forced  to  wage  against  the  Pope.  By  these  treaties; 
however,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian 
States  was  poised  with  greater  equality,  and  ren- 
dered less  variable  than  it  had  been  since  it  received 
the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to 
be  the  great  theatre  on  which  the  monarchs  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  contended  for  power 
or  for  fame.  Their  dissentions  and  hostilities, 
though  as  frequent  and  violent  as  ever,  being  ex« 
cited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of  Eu- 
rope with  blood,  and  rendered  them  miserable,  in 
their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  war. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  Sept.  29. 
that  his  adversary  tlie  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  hu-^  J/^Q^^se*^ 
miliating  submission  to  the  Pope*    He  was  received  reception 

in  France* 
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BOO  K  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdonil 
^  ^\m  His  late  ill  success  in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten^ 
1567»     while  his  former  services^  particularly  his  defence 
of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ; 
and  he  was  welcomed  in  every  city  through  which 
he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  public  security,  who, 
after  having  set  bounds  by  his  conduct  and  valour 
to  the  victorious  amis  of  Charles  V.,  returned  now, 
at  the  call  of  his  country,  to  check  the  formidable 
progress  of  Philip's  power.     The  reception  which 
he  met  with  from  Henry  was  no  less  cordial  and 
honourable.     New  titles  were  invented,  and  new 
dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him.     He 
was    appointed   Lieutenant-general-in-chief  both 
within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurisdiction 
almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 
was  possessed  by  the  King  himself.    Thus,  through 
the  singular  felicity  which  attended  the  Princes  of 
Lorrain,  the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  con- 
tributed to  aggrandise  them.     The  calamities  of 
his  country,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  his  rival  the 
Constable,  exalted  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of 
dignity  and  power,  which  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  attain  by  the  most  fortunate  and  most 
complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 
Takes  the      The  Duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something 
of  the       suitable  to  the  high  expectations  of  his  countrymen, 
•'"y-       and  that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinary  confi- 
dence which  the  King  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered 
all  the  troops  which  could  be  got  together,  to  as- 
semble at  Compeigne.     Though  the  winter  was 
well  advanced^  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  took  the  field. 
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By  Henry*s  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects,  so  B  o  0  K 
many  soldiers  bad,  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  ^  ^^'  ^ 
such  considerable  reinforcements  had  been  drawn    1667. 
from  Germany  and  Swisserland,  as  formed  an  army 
respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy. 
Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such 
an  uncommon  season,  began  to  tremble  for  his  new 
conquests^  particularly  St.  Quintin,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  were  hitherto  but  imperfectly  re- 
paired. 

But  the  Duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  impor-  He  invests 
tant  enterprise ;  and  after  amusing  the  enemy  with  "^^^ 
threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the  fron-  Jan.  i«t. 
tiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left, 
and  invested  Calais  with  his  whole  army.  Calais 
had  been  taken  by  the  English  under  Edward  III., 
and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glorious  victory 
at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place  that  they  retained 
of  their  ancient  and  extensive  territories  in  France, 
and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times,  an  easy  and 
secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their 
keeping  possession  of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  the  vanity  of  the 
other.  Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and 
its  fortifications  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no 
monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous  soever,  had 
been  bold  enough  to  attack  it.  Even  when  the 
domestic  strength  of  England  was  broken  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  di- 
verted from  foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained 
undisturbed  and  unthreateaed  Mary  and  her  coun- 
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BOO  Kolt  composed  chi^  of  eodenasdcs^  qnacgntinlfd 
^^^     with  militaiy  aflhirs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was 


1558.  turned  towards  extirpating  here :S7  out  of  the  king- 
dom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any  precau- 
tions for  the  safety  of.  thb  important  place,  but 
seemed  to  think  that  the  reputation  of  its  strength 
was  alone  suflBcient  for  its  »ecuiity.  Full  of  this 
opinion,  they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration 
of  war«  to  continue  a  practic  e  which  the  low  state 
of  the  Queen's  finances  had  'introduced  in  times  of 
peace.  As  the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was 
overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  the  marshes 
around  it  became  impassaljle,  except  by  one  ave- 
nue, which  the  forts  of  St.  i\gatha  and  Newnham- 
bridge  commanded,  it  had  ^Deen  the  custom  of  the 
English  to  dismiss  the  gretiter  part  of  the  garrison 
towards  the  end  of  autumn ,  and  to  replace  it  in  the 
its  dew  spring.  In  vain  did  Lor  d  Wenlworth, .  the  Go- 
fenceXesM  yemoT  of  Calais,  remonstr  ate  against  this  ill-timed 
parsimony,  and  represent  the  possibility  of  his  be- 
ing attacked  suddenly  wh  ile  he  had  not  troops  suf- 
ficient to  man  the  works.  The  privy-council  treated 
these  remonstrances  wi^^h  scorn,  as  if  they  had 
flowed  from  the  timidity  or  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
Governor;  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence 
which  is  the  companion  of  ignorance,  boasted  that 
they  would  defend  C9Jais  with  their  white  rods 
against  any  enemy  wh  o  should  approach  it  during 
winter^  In  vain  did  Plulip,  who  had  passed  through 
Calais  as  he  returned  from  England  to  the  Nether- 
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lands,  warh  the  Queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  book 
exposed;  iand,  acquainting  her  with  what  was  ne-  ^^  ^"' 
cessary  for  its  security,  in  v^in  did  he  offer  to  rein-     3553^ 
force  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops.     Mary's  counsellors,  though  ob« 
sequious  to  her  in  all  points  wherein  religion  was 
concerned,  distrusted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  every  proposition  that  came  from  her  . 
husband  ;   and  suspecting  this  to  be  an  artifice  of 
Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the  town, 
they  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  offer, 
and  left  Calais  with  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
garrison  requisite  for  its  ddence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Guise 
Guise  to  venture  on  an  enterprise  that  surprised  his  g^^^wuir 
own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.     As  he  vigour  j 
knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his 
operations  with  such  rapidity  as  would  afford  the 
English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town 
by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  in- 
terruption by  landy  he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  de- 
gree of  vigour  little  known  in  carrying  on  sieges  du- 
ring that  age.     He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St. 
Agatha  at  the  first  assault.     He  obliged  them  to 
abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge,  after  defend- 
ing it  only  three  days.     He  took  the  castle  which 
commanded  the  harbour  by  storm ;    and,  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  com- 
pelled the  Governor  to  surrender;    as  his  feeble  takes  the 
garrison,  which  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  ^^"' 
was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  sustaining  so  many 
attacks,  and  defending  such  extensive  works* 

The  Diike  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English 
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BOOK  time  to  recover  from  the  consternation  occasioned 
^'''  by  this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisne^,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended 
itself  with  less  vigour,  and,  after  standing  one  brisk 
assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hames 
was  abandoned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  witliout 
waiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  tpien-  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
^ec7^^  and  at  a  time  when  the  fatal  battle  of  St.  Quintin 
these  con-  had  SO  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French 
^"^  *'  that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  thdr  own 
country,  without  dreaming  of  making  conquests  on 
the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two 
hundred  and  ten  years,  and  deprived  them  of  every 
,  foot  of  land  in  a  kingdom  where  their  dominions 
had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  explmt,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gave  an  high  idea  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  fak* 
above  all  the  generals  of  the  age.  They  celebrated 
his  conquests  with  immoderate  transports  of  joy ; 
while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions 
which  animate  a  high-spirited  people  when  any  great 
national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  ill  con- 
duct of  their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  minista's,  for- 
merly odious,  were  now  contemptible  in  their  eyes. 
All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary  admini- 
stration could  not  restrsdn  them  from  uttering  exe- 
crations and  threats  against  those  who,  having^ 
wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  nowise  interested,  had,  by  their  negligence 
or  incapacity,  brought  irreparable  disgrace  on  their 


tfoUiltr}%  and  lost  the  tmst  valuable  possession  be-  lA  6  o  k 
longing  to  the  English  crown*  *  y       '^ 

The  King  of  France  imit^itcd  the  conduct  of  its     1553, 
former  conqueror,  Edward  IIL,  with  regard  to  Ca- 
lais.    He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants 
to  quit  the  to^n ;  add  giving  their  houses  to  his 
own  subjects,  whom  he  allured  to  settle  there  by 
granting  them  various  immunities^  he  left  a  nume- 
rous garrison,  under  an  experiended  Governor,  for 
their  defence.     After  this,  his  victorious  army  was 
conducted  into  quarters  of  refreshment^  and  the 
usual  inaction  of  winter  returned. 
•   During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  as-reb.244 
sembled  the  College  of  Electors  at  Frankfort,  in  J;,!^^' 
order  to  lay  before  them  the  instrument  whereby  ^»on  of  the 
Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  Imperial  croWn^  and  c^^* 
transferred  it  to  him«  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed 
on  account  of  some  difficulties  which  had  occurred 
concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  an  event  to  which  there  was 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire.     These 
being  at  length  adjusted,  the  Prince  of  Orange  ex- 
ecuted the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  in-^ 
trusted  by  Charles;  the  Electors  accepted  of  his 
resignation  ;  declared  Ferdinand  his>  lawful  succes- 
sor ;  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  ensigns 
of  the  Imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  Emperor  s^nt  Gusrnan,  his  The  Pop« 
chancellor,  to  acquaint  the  Pope  with  this  transac-  Icknow.^ 
tion,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  Holy  See^  ledge  Fer- 
and  to  signify  that,  according  td  form,  he  would  Emperor^ 
soon  dispatch  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  treat 

VOL.  III.  2  G 
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BOOK  with  His  Holiness  concerning  his  coronation  ;  Paul, 
^  ^^'  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could 
^^5^  teach  to  bring  down  his  lofty  ideas  of  the  Papal 
prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard  as  suited 
the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy 
into  his  presence,  and  declared  all  the  proceedings 
at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid.  He  contended 
that  the  Pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and  of  civil 
government ;  that  from  him  the  Imperial  jurisdic- 
tion  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had 
authorized  the  Electors  to  choose  an  Emperor  whom 
the  Holy  See  confirmed,  this  privilege  was  con- 
fined to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned 
by  death ;  that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resigna* 
tion  had  been  presented  in  an  improper  court,  as  it 
belonged  to  the  Pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept 
of  it,  and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial 
throne ;  that,  setting  aside  all  these  objections, 
Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects, 
which  alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for 
the  Protestant  Electors  had  been  admitted  to  vote, 
though  by  their  apostasy  from  the  Cathc^c  faith 
they  had  forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of 
the  Electoral  office ;  and  Ferdinand,  by  ratifying 
the  concessions  of  several  diets  in  favour  of  heretics, 
had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, which  was  instituted  for  the  protection,  not 
for  the  destruction,  of  the  church.  But  after  thun-* 
dering  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added, 
with  an  appearance  of  condescension,  that  if  Fer- 
dinand would  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
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crown;  founded:  on  tfie  diection  at  Frankfort^  makeB  o  o  k 
professions  of  repentance  for  his  past  conduct,  and  y  •  "'  ^ 
supplioatefaiinmth  due  humUity  to  confirm  Qiarles*^     1558. 
resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  ' 

Bmpire,-  he  might  expect  every  mark  of  favour  from 
his  paternal  demen<^  and  goodness.  Qusman, 
though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  in 
his  negotiation  with  t^e  Bope^  little  expected  that 
he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated  and  wild 
pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  muoH^  thajt 
he  hardly  knew  in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He 
prudently  declined  entering  into  any  controversy 
concerning  th^  nature  or  extent  of  the  Papal  juris- 
diction; and'  confining  himself  to  the  political  con<^ 
siderations  which  should  determine  the  Pope  to 
recognise  an  Bmperor  already  in'possession>  he  en-* 
deavoured  to  place  them  in  such  a  light  as  he  ima- 
gined could  scarcely  foil  to  strike  Paul,  if  he  were 
not  altogether  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Philip  se« 
Conded  Gusman*s  arguments  with  great  earnestnessf 
by  an  ambassador  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose, and  besought  the  Pope  to  desist  from  claims 
so  unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  an4 
alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
but  furnish  the  enemies  ctf  the  Holy  See  with  a  new; 
reason  for  representing  its  jurisdiction  as  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  Princes,  and  subversive  of 
all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a 
crime  to  attend  to  any  consideration  suggested  by 
human  prudence  or  policy  when  he  thought  him- 
sdf  cailed  upon  to  assert  the  prerogative:;  of  the 
Papal  See,   remained  inflexible ;  and  during  his 
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BOOK  pontificate  Ferdinand  was   not  acknowledged  j» 
^  ^'  ^  Emperor  by  the  court  of  Borne*. 

1558.        While  Heniy  was  intent  upon  his  preparations 
^^^^  for  the  approaching  campaign,  he  received  accounts 
to  ezdte   ^f  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland.    Long 
against     experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Soots  the  im- 
England,    prudcnce  of  involving  their  country  in  every  quar- 
rel between  France  a^nd  England,  neither  the  soli- 
eitations  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address 
and  authority  of  the  Queen-Regent,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with 
which  they  were  at  peace.     On  this,  occasion,  the 
ardour  of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a  turbulent  peo- 
ple was  restrained  by  regard  for  the  public  interest 
and  tranquillity,  which  in  former  deliberations  of 
this  kind  had  been  seldom  attended  to  by  a  nation 
always  prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.    But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  their 
pacific  system,  they  were  extremely  ready  to  grati- 
fy the  French  King  in  another  particular,  which  he 
had  given  in  charge  to  his  ambassador. 
Marriage       The  young  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced 
S![^^\.     to  the  Dauphin  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  bun- 

Dauphm  ^  ^ 

with  the  ^dred  and  fotty-eight,  and  having  been  educated 
&ois?  ^^  since*  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had 
grown  up  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  Princesses  of  that  age.  Henry 
demanded  the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage;  and  a  Parliament,  which 

*  Godleveus  de  Abdicat.  Car.  V.  np.  Gold.  Polit.  Imper.  392. 
Pallar.  lib.  liii.  18d..  IUlMef>  ii.  746.  759. 
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•  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  commi$- b  O  o  k 
isioners  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  tlie  nation  ^  ^"' 
at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  jssg*^ 
as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded.  In 
settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took 
every  precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  country ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to 
secure  to  the  Dauphin  the  conduct  of  affairs  du- 
ring the  Queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  the 
crown  on  the  event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  AprU  14. 
was  celebrated  with  pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  parties,  aud  the  magnificence  of  a  court  at 
that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe*.  Thus 
Henry,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  had  the 
glory  of  recovering  an  important  possession  which 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  of  adding  to  it  the  acquisition  of  a  new  king'- 
dom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  Duke  of  Guise  ac- 
quired new  consideration  and  importance;  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  to  the  apparent  heir  of  the 
crown  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
other  subjects,  that  the  credit  which  he  had  gained 
by  his  great  actions  seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered 
no  less  permanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  Dau-  The  canv. 
phin's  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  placed  at  0"^^"  j, 
the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited 
powers  as  formerly.      Henry  had  received  such 
liberal  supplies  from  his  subjects,  that  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well 

^  Keith's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  73.    Append.  13.    Corps 
Diplom.  V.  21. 
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BOOK  appointed ;  while  I^ilip,  exhausted  hy  the  extfa- 
^'l*     ordinary  efforts  of  the  preceding  year,  had  be€n 
isS^  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the 
field  capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  his  superiority  afforded  him.     He 
invested  Thionville  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frcmtier  of  the 
Netherlands^  and  of  great  importance  to  France  by 
its  neighbourhood  to  Metz ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was  defended, 
June  22.    he  foTccd  it  to  capitulate  after  a  siege  of  three 

weeks". 
The  But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was 

French  exDccted  would  lead  to  other  conqtiests,  was  more 
feated  at  than  Counterbalanced  by  an  event  that  happened  m 
Saesr  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  Mares- 
chal  de  Termes,  Governor  of  Calais,  having  pene- 
trated into  Flanders  without  opposition,  invested 
Dunkirk  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
and  took  it  by  storm  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege. 
Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieuport,  which  must 
have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands  if  the  approach  of 
the  Count  of  Egmont  with  a  superior  army  had 
not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat.  The  French  troops 
were  so  much  encumbered  with  the  booty  which 
they  had  got  at  Dunkirk,  or  by  ravaging  the  open 
country,  that  they  moved  slowly;  and  Egmont, 
who  had  left  his  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity  that  he  came  up 
with  them  near  Gravelines,  and  attacked  them  with 

■  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  690. 
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the  utmost  impetuosity^     De  Termes,  who  had  book 
the  choice  of  the  ground^  having  posted  his  troops  ^"* 
to  advantage  in  the  single  formed  by  the  mouth  of     1558*^ 
the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with  great 
finnncjss.     Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  sus- 
pense, the,  desperate  valour  of  the  French,  who  fore- 
saw the  unavoidable  destruction  that  must  follow 
upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counterbalan- 
cing the  superior  number  of  the  Flemings,  when 
one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  prudence 
does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of 
the  latter.     A  squadron  ,pf  English  ships  of  war, 
which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by 
the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  the  en-        ' 
gagement,  entered  the  river  Aa,  and  turned  its 
great  guns .  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
with  such  effect  as  immediately  broke  that  body, 
and  spread  terror  and  confusion  through  the  whole 
army.     The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance  so  un- 
expected and  so  seasonable  gave,  fresh  spirit,  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or 
give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  con- 
ternation,  and  the  rout  of  the  French  soon  became 
universal.     Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  h^nds  of  the 
peasants,  wKo,  in  revenge   for  the  cruelty  with 
which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued 
the  fugitives,  and  massacred  them  without  mercy ; 
the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  De 
Termes,  their  general,  and  many  officers  of  distinq^ 
tion^.  ) 

»  Thuan.  lib.  XX.  694. 
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BOOK  This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  Count  of  Eg* 
t^  ^''  J  mont  was  afterwards  so  ill  requited  by  Philip,  obli- 
1568.  ged  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
of  Guis^e  ^  schemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Pif 
opposed  to  eardy,  that  he  might  oppose  th^  progress  of  the 
rious  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  howevet, 
aj'my-  reflected  new  lustre  on  his  reputation,  jind  once 
more  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards 
him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victory  aU 
ways  attended,  and  in  whose  conduct  as  well  as 
good  fortune  they  could  confide  in  every  danger •• 
Henry  reinforced  the  Duke  of  Guise's  army  with  so 
many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons, 
that  it  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  That 
of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Egmont  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number. 
They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  one  another;  and  each  monarch  having  joined 
his  respective  army,  it  was  expected,  after  the  vicis- 
situdes of  good  and  bad  success  during  this  and  the 
former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at  last 
detennine  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  as- 
cendant for  the  future,  arid  give  law  to  Europe. 
But  though  both  had  it  in  their  power,  neither  of 
them  discovered  any  inolinatidn  to  bring  the  deter- 
mination of  si^ch  an  important  point  tp  depend 
upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a-  single  battle.  The 
fatal  engagements  pit  St.  Quintin  and  Gravelines 
were  too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten ;  and  the 
prospect  of  encountering  the  same  troops,  com-? 
manded  by  the  sanie  generals  who  had  twice  tri- 
umphed over  his  arms,  inspired  Henry  with  a  de-^ 
gree  of  caution  which  was  not  common  to  hiin, 
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Philip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war,  book 
naturally  leaned  to  cautious  nieasures,  and  was  not     ^^'* 
disposed  to  hazard  any  thing  against  a  general  so     J5537 
fortunate  and  successful  as  theDuke  of  Guise.  Both 
mbnarchs,  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  the  defen^ 
sive,  and,  fortifying  their  camps,  carefully  avoided 
every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on 
a  general  engagement. 

While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction.  Both  mc 
peace  began  to  be  mentioned  in  each  camp,  and  "f^^'J^^f 
both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination  to  sire  peac?, 
listen  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it. 
The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  had  been  en- 
gaged during  half  a  century  in  almost  continual 
wars,  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  arid  productive 
of  no  considerable  advantage  to  either.  Exhausted 
by  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts,  which  far 
exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had 
been  accustomed  before  the  rivalship  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both  nations  longed  so 
much  for  an  interval  of  repose  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them 
with  difficulty  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on 
hostilities.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  the 
Kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Phi- 
lip was  prompted  to  wish  for  peace  by  his  fond  de- 
sire of  returning  to  Spain.  Accustomed  from  his 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  coun- 
try, he  was  attached  to  it  with  such  extreme  predi- 
lection, that  he  never  felt  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not 
quit  the  Low-Countries  either  with  decency  or 
safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during  the 
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BOOK  continuance  of  wat,  the  prospect  of  a  pacifiaitiony 
^^''     which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  execute  his  fa- 
\^^^  vourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable.      Henry 
was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  firom  the 
burden  and  occupations  of  war,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention,  and  bend  the  whole 
force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformers,  which  were  spreading 
with  such  rapidity  in  Paris,  and  other  great  towns 
of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to 
the  established  church. 
An  in-  Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations, 

tbe^urt  sensing  from  the  state  of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms, 
of  France  Qf  f j-qjh  the  wishcs  of  their  respective  monarchs. 
It.  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court 

of  France,  which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of 
the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  peace.  The  Constable  Montmorency, 
during  his  captivity,  beheld  the  rs^iid  success  and 
growing  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  the  envy 
natural  ^o  a  rival.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the 
Princes  of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound 
to  his  own  reputation,  and  he  knew  with  what  ma** 
levolent  address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish 
his  Credit  with  the  King,  and  to  augment  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  These  arts,  he  was  afraid, 
might,  by  degrees,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile 
mind  of  Heniy,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his 
ancient  affection  towards  himself.  But  he  could 
not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were  al- 
lowed to  return  home,  that  he  mig^t  try  whether 
by  his  presence  he  could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his 
enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender  sen- 
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timents  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him,  book 
with  a  confidence  so  entire^  as  resembled  rather  the  ..^,  "\  ^ 
cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the  cold  and  ibdS. 
selfish  connexion  between  a  monarch  and  one  of 
his  courtiers.  While  Montmorency  was  forming 
schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to  France  with 
much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  with  little  hope  of  sue* 
cess,  an  imexpected  incident  prepared  the  way  for 
it.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  shared  with 
his  Mother  in  the  King*s  favour,  and  partici]>ated^ 
of  the  power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear 
prosperity  with  the  same  discretion  as  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  he 
forgot  how  much  they  bad  been  indebted  for  their 
present  elevation  to  their  connexions  with  the 
Duchess  of  Valentinois,  and  vainly  ascribed  all  to 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.  Hiis  led 
him  not  only  to  neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to 
thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  talk  with  a  sarcastic  li- 
berty of  her  character  and  person.  That  singular 
woman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  writ- 
ers, retained  the  beauty  and  charms  of  youth  at  the 
age  of  threescore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that 
Henry  still  doted  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt 
this  injury  with  sensibility,  and  set  herself  with  ea- 
gerness to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited. 
As  there  was  no  method  of  supplanting  the  Princies 
of  Lorrain  so  effectually  as  by  a  coalition  of  inter- 
ests with  the  Constable,  she  proposed  the  maniage 
of  her  grand-daughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the 
bond  of  their  future  union ;  and  Montmorency 
really  gave  his  consent  to  the  match.  Having  thus 
cemented  their  alliance,  the  Duchess  employed  all  . 
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Henry 
commits 
the  nego- 


B  o  o  K  her  influence  with'  the  King,  in  order  to  confirm 
^"'  his  inclinations  towards  peace,  and  induce  him  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it.  She  in- 
sinuated that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would  come 
with  great  propriety  from  the  Constable,  and,  if  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly 
fail  of  success, 

IBlenry,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  affairs  of 
importance  to  the  managemeint  of  the  Constable, 
tiationlo  ^nd  needing  only  this  encouragement  to  return  1o 
rency.  his  anc^ut  habits,  wrote  to  him  imn^^c^tely  vdth 
his  usual  familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  him 
at  the  same  time  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
sounding  Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  ta 
peace.  Montmorency  made  his  application  to  Philip 
by  the  nvost  proper  channel.  He  opened  himsdf 
to  the  Duke  -  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
high  comnutnd  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and 
the  militaiy  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Spanish  service,  was  weary  of  remaining  in  exile, 
and  languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  domi- 
nions. As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  recovering 
possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
^  Spain,  as  the  only  event  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to  Philip's 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  pre- 
vailed on  him  not  only  to  discover  a  disposition  on 
Jiis  part  towards  accommodation,  but  to  permit 
Montmorency  to  return  on  his  parole,  to  France, 
that  he  might  confirm  his  own  sovereign  in  his 
pacific  sentiments.  Henry  received  the  Constable 
with  the  mosl  flattering  m^rks  of  regard  j  absence, 
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instead  of  having,  abated  or  extinguished  the  mo-  book 
niHTch's .  friendship,  seemed  .to  have  given  it  new  ^"'* 
ardour.  Montriiorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  js^sT 
appearance  in  court,  assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher 
place  than  ever  in  his  affection,  and  a  more  perfect 
ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain 
and  Duke  of  Guise  pn^dently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of 
favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose,  and>  eonfining 
themselves  to  their  j^oper  departments,  permitted^ 
without  any  struggle,  the  Constable  and  Duehesd 
of  Valentinois  to  direct  public  afiairs  at  their  plea-* 
sure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  King  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries,  to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the 
same.  The  abbey  of  Cereamp  was  fixed  on  as  the 
place  of  congress  ;  and  all  militiary  operations  were 
immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  to-  Death  of 
wards  a  treaty  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  ^^^^^^  v* 
Charles.  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed 
it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus. 
When  Charl^  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such 
a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  as  would  have  suited  the 
condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  for- 
tune. His  table  was  neat,  but  plain ;  his  domes- 
tics few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar;  all 
the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  atten- 
dance on  his  person  wiere  entirely  abolished,  as  de- 
structive of  that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which 
he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with 
his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  go- 
vernment, procured  him  at  first  a  considerable  re- 
mission froni  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had 
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BOOK  been  long  tormented,  he  enjoyed;  perhaps,  more 
vJ!^!L/  ^^'"'P^^^^  satisfaction  in  thb  humble  solitude,  than 
^^5^  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  faim«    The  ambi^ 
tious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long  en- 
grossed and  disquieted  him,  were  quite  effiMsed  from 
his  mind :  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political 
transactions  of  the  Princes  of  Burope,  he  restrained 
his  curiosity  even  from  any  inquiry  concerning 
them  ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene  whi^ 
he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt  and  indif- 
ference arising  from  hb  thorough  experience  of  its^ 
vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  oC 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 
HisAmiise-     Other  amusiements  and  otiier  objects  now  ooeu* 
his  retreat,  pied  him*     Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in 
his  garden  with  his  own  hands ;  sometimes  he  rode, 
out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  littie  horse,  the 
only  one  that  he  kq>t,  attended  by  a  single  servant 
on-  foot.     When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  lus 
apartment,  t^ich  often  happened,  and  deprived 
him  of  these  more  active  recreations,  he  either  ad- 
mitted a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near  the  mo- 
nastery to  visit  him,  and  entertained  them  familiarly* 
at  his  table ;  or  he  employed  himself  in  studying 
mechanical  principles,  and  in  fomung  curious  works 
of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been  re- 
markably fond,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  pecu- 
liarly turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged  Tur- 
riano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,, 
to  accompany  hhn  in  his  retreat.     He  laboured  to- 
gether with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  most 
useful  machines,  as  well  as. in  making  experiments 
with  regard  to  their  respective  powers ;  and  it  was. 
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not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of  th^  monarch  assisted  book 
or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He  re**  i.  ^^1^ 
lieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and  more  i^^ 
fantastic  works  of  mechanism,  in  fashioning  pup* 
pets,  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal  springs, 
mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  of  men,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  ignorant  rhonks,  who,  behold* 
ing  movements  which  they  could  not  comprehend, 
sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  some- 
times suspected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in 
compact  with  invisible  powers.  He  was  particularly 
curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks 
and  watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated 
trials^  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to 
go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly, 
in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the 
more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  pre- 
cise uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  pro- 
found and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  wh^t  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  His  more 
the  rest  of  his  time,  he  constantly  reserved  a  con-  cupati 
siderable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises.  He 
regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery,  every  morning  and  evening ;  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion,  particu- 
larly the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard  ; 
and  conversed  much  with  his  confessor,  and  the 
prior  of  the  monastery,  on  pious  subjects.  Thus 
did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a 
manner , not  unbecoming  a  man  perfectly  disengaged 
from  the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  and  standing  on 
the  confines  of  a  future  world ;  either  in  ii^nocent 


senous  oc- 
ions. 
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BOOK  amusements,  which  soothed  his*  pains,  and  relieved 
^"-     a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive  application  to  bu* 
TsfisT  ^i'J^ss ;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed 
necessary  in  preparing  for  another  state. 
The  causes     But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout^ 
death.       ^^^^  ^  longer  intermission  than  usual,  returned 
with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.    His  shat" 
tered  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining 
to  withstand  such  a  shock*     It  enfeebled  his  mind 
as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period  we  hardly 
discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  un- 
derstanding, which  distinguished  Charles  among 
his  contemporaries.     An  illiberal  and  timid  super- 
stition depressed  his  spirit.     He  had  no  relish  for 
amusements  of  any  kind.     He  endeavoured  to  con- 
form, in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of 
monastic  austerity.     He  desired  no  other  society 
than  that  of  monks,  and  was  almost  continually 
employed  with  them  in  chanting  the  hymns  of  the 
Missal.     As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  him- 
self the  discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that 
the  whip  of  cords  which  he  employed  as  the  instru^ 
ment  of  his  punishment,  was  found  after  his  decease 
tinged  with  his  blood.     Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
these  acts  of  mortification,  which,  however  severe, 
were  not  unexampled.    The  timorous  and  distrust- 
ful solicitude  which  always  accompanies  supersti- 
tion^ still  continued  to  disquiet  him,  and,  depre-* 
ciating  all  the  devout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at 
.  something  extraordinary,  at  some  new  and  singular 
act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and  merit 
the  favour  of  Heaven ,    The  act  on  which  he  fi^^d 
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was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  book 
ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disordered  fancy.  He  v,J^!L./ 
resolved  to  celebrate  his.  own  obsequies  before  his  1558, 
death.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the 
chapel  of  the  monastery.  His  domestics  marched 
thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in 
their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud« 
He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity. 
The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the 
rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with  those  which 
his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating 
a  real  funeral.  The  c^emony  closed  with  sprinkling 
holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form ;  and  all 
the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors^  of  the  chapel  were 
shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sen* 
timents  which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  caU 
culated  to  inspire4  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  « 
of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  the  image 
of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much 
that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  fever*  His  fee**- 
ble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he 
expired  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a 
Itfie  of  fifty-eight  years,  six  months^  and  tweiM^y-five 
daysy. 

As  Charles  was  the  first  Prince  of  the  age  in  His  cha- 
rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he  acted,  whether  '**^*'' 
we  consider  the  greatness,  the  vaifiety,  or  the  sue- 
cess  of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

^  Strada  de  Bello  Belg.  lib.  i.  p.  Ih  Thuan.  723.  .  San- 
dov.  ii.  609^  &c. '  Miniana  Contin.  Marianss,  vol,  iv.  246.  Ve- 
la  y  Zuniga  Vida  de  Carlos^  p.  1 1 1. 
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B  o  o  K  It  IS  from  an  attentive  observation  of  his  coiiduct« 
e   ^*''  .  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  Spanish 
1 55^  historians,  or  the  undistin^uishing  censure  of  the 
French,  that  a  jiist  idea  of  Charles's  genius  ai^ 
abilities  is  to  be  collected..    He  possessed  qualiiies 
so  peculiar,  tliat  they  strongly  mark  his  character, 
and  not  only  distinguish  him  from  the  Princeis  who 
were  his  contemporaries^  but  account  for  that  su* 
periority  over,  them  which  he  so  long  maintained. 
In  forming  his  schemes,  he  was,  by^  nature  as  well 
as  by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate.     Born  with 
talients  wldch  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  w^r^ 
late  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to 
ponder  every  Subject  that  demanded  his  considerar 
tion,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.     He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  totvards  it,  an4 
dwelling  upon  it  with  a  serious  application,;  undi- 
wrted  by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any  amuser 
ment,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  bredst> 
He  then  conimunicated  the  matter  to  his  ministefs^ 
and,  after  hearing  their , opinions,  took  his.respli;^ 
•   tion  with  a. decisive  firmness  which  seldom  follows 
«uch  slow  and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations^ 
.Of  consequence,  Chailes's  measures,  instead  of  re^ 
^embling  the  desultory  and  irregular  sallies,  of 
Henry  VIII.  or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of 
a  consistent  system/  id  which  all  the  parts  were  .ar- 
ranged^ all  the  effects  were  foresee^,  and  even  every 
accident  was  provided  fo?.     His  promptitude  in  ex*- 
.ecution  was,  no  less  rema];kable  than  bis  patience 
in  deliberation.,    He  did  not  disco ver.grea^er  saga- 
city in  his  ch(?ice'  of  the  measures  which  it  \y3^ 
proper  to  pursue,  ths^o  (ej-tility. of  genius  in  findiiig 
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out  die  means  for.  rendering  his  puTduitof  them  bo  o  k 
successful.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little  of  ^  ™'> 
the  martial  turn,  that»  during  the  most  ardent  and  1558. 
bustling  perbd  of  life,  he  remained  in  the  cabinet 
inactive ;  yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for  ^ 
vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction^  that  he  ac- 
quired such 'knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such 
ti^nts  for  command,  as  rendered^him  equal  in  re- 
putation and  success  to  the  most  able  generals  of 
the  age.  But  Charles  possessed,  in' the  most  .emi- 
nent degree,  the  science  which  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  monarch,  tjiat  of  knowing  men,  and 
of  adapting,  their  talents  to.  the  various  departments 
which  he  allotted  to  them  •  From  the  death  of 
Cbievres  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no 
general  in  the  field,  no  minisfer  in  the  cabinet,  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  Qourt,  no  governor  of  a 
province,  whose  abilities  were  inadequate  to  the 
trust  which  he  reposed  in  them.  Though  desti- 
tute of  that  bewitching  afiability  of .  manners  which 
gained  Francis  the  lie^rts  of  all  who  approached  his 
person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which, 
secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his^e)ierals ;-  be  rewarded 
their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither  envied 
their,  fame  nor  discovered  ^ny  jealousy  of  their; 
power.  .  Almost  all  the  generals  who  conducted 
his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  lev^l  with  those  jK 
lustrious  personages  who  h%vQ  attained  the  highest 
eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advantages 
over  his  rivab  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  commf^nders  vfhom  he 

2h2 
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B  o  o  K  set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to 
1  r  '  '  detract,  in  some  degree,  from  his  own  merit,  if  the 
1668«  talent  of  discovering  and  steadiness  in  employing 
such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted 
yroofs  of  a  capacity  for  government- 
There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political 
riiaracter  which  must  considerably  abate  the  ad« 
miration  due  to  his  exteaordinary  talents.  Charles's 
ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  thoi^  there  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  hb 
own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chimerical  pro- 
ject (A  establishing  an  universal  monarchy  in  £u* 
rope,  it  is  certain  that  his  desire  oi  being  distin- 
guished as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in  continual 
wars,  which  not  only  exhausted  and  oppressed  his 
subjects^  but  left  him  little  leisure  for  giving  at- 
tention to  the  interior  poUce  and  improvement 
of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of  every  Prince 
who  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people  the  endi 
of  his  government.  Charles,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown 
to  the  kingdoms  of  l^>ain,  and  to  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy, this  (^ned  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  en- 
terprise, and  engaged  him  in  schemes  so  compli- 
cated as  xvell  as  arduous,  that,  feeling  his  power  to 
be  unecpal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often 
recourse  to  low  artifices  unbecoming  his  superior 
talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  deviations 
from  integrity  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great 
^  Prince.  His  insidious  and  fraudulent  policy  ap- 
pealed more  conspicuous,  and  ^was  rendered  more 
&d]ausVby  a  comparison  with  the  open  and  unde« 
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signing  character  of  his  cotitemporaries  Francis  I.  BOOK 
and  Henry  VIII.  This  difference,  though  occa*-  v  '  '  m 
dioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  \55$. 
nfiust  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  such  an  opp- 
position  in  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct^ 
as  aifords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  in  Charles's 
behaviour,  though  it  cannot  serve  as  a  justiflcatioxi 
of  it.  Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but  from 
the  impulse  of  their  passions^  and  rushed  headlong 
towards  the  object  in  view.  Charles's  measures, 
being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were  disposed 
into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  coa^ 
certed  plan.  Persons  who  act  in  the  former  man«- 
tier,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view  without  as- 
suming any  disguise  or  displaying  much  address. 
Such  as  hold  the  latter  course,  are  apt,  in  forming 
as  well  as  in  executing  their  designs,  to  employ 
such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in' con- 
duct, and  often  degenerate  into  deceit. 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect 
to  Charles's  private  deportment  and  character,  are 
fewer,  and  less  interesting,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who 
have  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of  his  life. 
These  are  not  the  object  of  this  history,  vAdeh  aims 
more  at  representing  the  great  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  pointing  out  the  manner 
in  which  they  aflected  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects.  - , 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Bng-  Confer- 
land,  continued  their  conferences  at  Cercamp ;  and  ^er  to"  ^^ 
though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of  nego-  peace, 
tiators,  made  at  first  very  high  demands  in  the  name; 
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BOOK  of  their  respective  courts,  yet  as   they  were  all 
^       '^M  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would  have  consented 
ibbS.    reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of 
their  claims,  as  must  have  removied  every  obstacle  to 
an  accommodaUon>     The  death  of  Charlies  V.  was 
a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  relum- 
ing into  Spain,  where  there  was  how  no  person 
greater  or  more  illustrious  than  himself.     But,  in 
spite  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all  the  parties  in- 
terested, an  event  happened  which  occasioned  an  un- 
avoidable delay  in  their  negotiations.     About  a 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cer- 
camp,  Mary  of  England  ended  h»r  short  and  in- 
glorious reign,  and  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  Queen  with  universal  joy.     As 
the  powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired 
on  the  death  of  their  mistress,  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions from  their  new  sovereign. 
Henry  and     Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to 
Philip       the  throne  with  equal  solicitude.    As  during  Mary's 
zabeth  her  jealous  administration,   under  the  most  difficult 
«ttcces8or.  eircumstanccs,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  deli- 
cate, that  Princess  bad  conducted  herself  with  pru- 
dence and  address  far  exceeding  her  years,  they  had 
conceived  an  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already 
formed  expectations  of  a  reign  very  different  from 
that  of  her  sister.    JSqually  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  gaining  her  favour^  both  Monarchs  set 
themselves  with  emulation  to  court  it»  and  em- 
ployed every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.    Each  of  them  had  something 
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meritorious;  with  regard  to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  b  o  o  K 
his  own  behalf.     Henry  had  offei-ed  her  a  retreat  in  ^  ^^a 
.  his  doininioris,  if  tlie  dread  of  her  sister  s  violence     I55a 
should  forxie  hereto  fly  for  safety'out  of  England; 
Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  prevented 
Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities 
against  Tier  sister.    Each  of  them  endeavoured  now 
to  avail  himself  oJF  the  circumstances  in  his  favour; 
Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession, 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard  and  friend- 
ship.    He  represented  the  war  which  had  unhap- 
pily been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  hot  as  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind 
partiality  to  her  husband,  and  fond  compliance  with 
all  his  wishes.*   He  entreated  her  to  disengage  her- 
self from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  so  unfortu- 
nate to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a  separate  peace 
with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests  with  those 
of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to  be  alto- 
gether disjoined.     Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
willing to  lose  his  connexion  with  England,  th^  im^ 
portance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France, 
he  had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  with 
Henry  in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and 
in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the 
strictest  amity  with  her;   but  in  order  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself  to 
her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dis- 
pensation froni  the  Pope  for  that  purpbse. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  Mo-  EUza- 
narchs  attentively,  and  with  that  provident  discern-  j^fJl^tfo^n 
nient  of  her  true  interest  which  was  conspicuous  concern- 
ill  all  her  deliberations.    She  gave  some  encourage*  c^duct. 
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BOOK  ment  to  Henry's  overhne  of  asepanile  n^otiation^ 
.  ^  because  H  opened  a  channel  of  correspoiideiioe  with 

155S.  France,  which  she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advan* 
tage,  if  Philip  should  not  discover  sufficient  zeal 
and  solicitude  for  securing  to  her  proper  terms  in 
the  joint  treaty.  But  she  ventured  on  this  stq> 
with  the  most  cautious  reserve,  that  she  might  not 
alarm  I%ilip's  suspicious  temper,  and  lose  an  ally 
in  attempting  to  gain  an  enemy^.  Henry  himself, 
by  an  unpardonable  act  of  indiscretion,  prevented 
her  from  carrying  her  intercourse  with  him  to  such 
a  length  as  might  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  was  courting  Eilizabeth's 
friendship  mth  the  greatest  assiduity,  he  yielded 
with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  tHe  solicitations 
of  the  Princess  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daugh* 
tef-in-law,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the  title 
and  arms  of  Queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed 
pretension,  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  un* 
fortunate  Queen  of  Scots,  extinguished  at  once  all 
the  confidence  that  might  have  grown  between 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust, 
resentment,  and  antipathy.  Elizabeth  soon  found 
that  she  must  unite  her  interests  closely  with  I%il]p*s, 
and  expect  peace  only  firom  n^otiations  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  him*. 
fihe  em-        As  she  had  granted  a  commission,-  immediately 

iLbSv  "^  ^'^^  ^^  ^<^*ion*  to  *e  same  plenipotentiaries 
dOT  to      whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instnicted 

treat  ofi  .  *,•'. 

peace.       ^^^^  ^  act  m  every  pomt  m  concert  with  the 

*  Forbes,  i.  p.  4.  •  Strjrpe's  Annals  of  tiie  Refer- 

^   matiota,  i.  1 L    Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 
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plenipatentiaries  of  Spain,  and  to  take  no  step  until  book 
they  had  previously  ci^isulted  with  them^.     But     ^^' 
thoi^  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  ap«     15^7 
peofanoe  of  confidence  in  the  Spanish  Monardi, 
she  knew  predsely  how  far  to  carry  it ;  and  disco- 
vered no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extraordinary 
proposal  of  marriage  whidi  Phil^  had  made  to  hen 
The  E^gUrii'  had  exprpssed  so  openly  their  detesta^ 
tion  of  her  sister's  choice  of  him,  that  it  w;ould  have 
been  highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them 
by  renewing  that  odious  alliance.  She  was  too  weU 
acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  temper, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  husband.     Nor  could  she  ad- 
mit a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  heir  marrying  him,  without  condemn- 
ing her  father  s  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
and  acknowledging  of  consequence  that  her  motherX 
marriage  was  null,  and  her  own  birth  illegitimate* 
But  thodgh  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's 
addresses,  the  situation  of  her  aifairs  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  reject  them ;  she  returned  her  answer, 
therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  teix^ 
pered  with  respect,  that  though  they  gave  him  no 
reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they  did  not  ateo- 
gether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  Negotia- 
which  she  concealed  her  sentiments  and  intentions  chateau. 
concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her  access  ^unbre- 
sion,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that  he  warmly 
espoused  her  interest  in  the  conferoices  which  were 
renewed  at  Cercamp,  and  afterwardi^  removed  to  ^^^9* 
Chateau«-Cambresis.  A  definitive  treaty,  which  was  ^  ' 

*  Porbes's  PuU  View,  i.  p.  37. 40. 
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fi  o  o  K  to  adjust  the  cteims  and  pretensions  of  sa  manj 
^™'     Princes,  required  the  examination  of.  such  a  ynmty 
isS^  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  such  infinite  and  mi? 
nute  details,  as  drew  out-  the  negotiations  to  a 
great  length.  But  the  Constable  Montmorency  ex- 
erted himself  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  and  in#> 
dustry,  repairing  alternatdy  to  the  couits  of  Paris 
•aiid  Brussels  in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every 
difficulty,  that  all  points  in  dispute  were  adjusted 
^t  length  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  ^itire  satis- 
faction in  every  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip ; 
and  tlte  last  hand  was  ready  to  be  put  to  the  treaty 
between  them. 
DiiBciiities:     The  claims  of  England  remuned  as  the  onty  ob- 
^^tl,e^tacle  to  retard  it.     Elizabeth  demanded  the  resti- 
cUims  of   tution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,  as  an 

England.  .   ,  ,.  •  ^    .  *  *  .     "^ 

^essential  condition  of  her  consentmg  to  peace : 
Henry  refused  to  give  up  that  important  conquest; 
and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution  with 
unalterable  firmness.     Philip    warmly  supported 
Elizabeth's  pretensions  to  Calais,  not  merely  from 
a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  EngUsJi .  nation, 
that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their 
^recovering  what  they  had  lost  by  espousing  his 
cause ;  nor  solely  with,  a  view  of  soothing  Elizabeth 
by  this  manifestation  of  zeal  for  her  interest ;  but 
in  order  to  render  France  less  formidable,  by  se-  ^ 
curing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easy  access. into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  .  The  earnestness,  how- 
ever, with  which  be  seconded  the  arguments  of  the 
English  plenipotentiaries,  soon  began  to .  relax. 
During  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Elizabeth, 
who  now  felt  herself  fiimly  seated  on;  her  throne, 
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began  to  take  such  open  and  vigorous  measures,  book 
not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  ^  ^"'  ^ 
in  favour  of  Popery,  but  for  establishing  the  Pro-     1559. 
testant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as  convinced 
Philip  that  his  hopes  of  an  union  with  her  had  been 
from  the  beginning  vain,  and  wer^  now  desperate. 
From  that  period  his  interpositions  in  her  favour 
became  more  cold  and  formal,  fiomag  mer^y  from 
a  regard  to  decorum^  or  from  the  consideration  of 
remote  political  interests.  Elizabeth,  having  reason 
to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly 
perceived  it.     But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of 
greater  detriment  to  her  people,  or  more  inconsistent 
with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administration,  than 
the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  such  conditions  as  the  situation  of  her 
affairs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon  upon  be- 
ing deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to  hejr 
by  a  very  feeble  tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce 
her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and  attainable* 
She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  am- 
bassadors ;  and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as 
mediators  between  the  French  and  them%  an*  expe- 
dient was  fallen  upon,  which  in  some  degree  jus- 
tified Elizabeth's  departing  from  the  rigour  of  her 
first  demand  with  regard  to  Calais.     All  lesser 
articles  were  settled  without,  much  discussion  or 
delay.     Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have 
abandoned  the  English,  insisted  that  the  treaty  be- 
tween HeniT  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded 
in  form  before  that  between  the  French  Monarch 

«  Forbes,  i.  59. 
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BOOK  and  himself.     The  one  was  signed  on  the  second 
c  ^^'  J  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following, 

1669.        The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
peMe  be^  Contained  no  articles  of  real  importance,  but  that 
urten       which  rcspcctcd  Calais.     It  was  stipulated,  That 
England,   the  King  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that 
town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  during  eight  years ; 
that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  should  re- 
store it  to  England ;  that,  in  case  of  non-perform- 
ance, heshould  forfeitfive  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
for  the  payment  of  which  sum,  seven  or  eight 
wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects, 
.    should  grant  security ;  that  five  persons  of  distinc- 
tion should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  security 
were  provided ;    that,  although  the  forfeit  of  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right 
of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain  entire,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were 
expired ;   that  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty ;  that  if  they,  or 
the  French  King,  should  violate  the  peace  by  any 
hostile  action,  Henry  should  be  obliged  instantly 
to  restore  Calais ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  then 
Henry  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots  were  ab- 
solved from  all  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  by  this  treaty, 
^bouf^^      Notwithstanding    the    studied    attention    with 
parties      which  SO  many  precautions  were  taken,  it  is  evident 
^ecuo     ^^^^  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
these.       nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.     It 
was  hardly  possibly  that  she  could  maintain,  dming 
the  course  of  eight  years,  such  perfect  concord  both 
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«v}th  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afibrd  Henry  a  o  o  k 
some  pretext  for  alleging  that  she  bad  violated  the     ^^i* 
treaty.     But  even  if  that  term  should  elapse  with-  ^^^^ 
wt  any  ground  for  connplaint^  Henry  might  then 
choose  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had 
no  method  of  asserting  her  right  but  by  force  of  arms . 
However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with 
segard  tp  Calais  into  this  form,  Elizabeth  satisfied 
her  subjects  of  every  denomination ;  she  gave  men 
of  discernment  fi  striking  proof  of  her  address,  in 
^liating  what  she  could  not  prevent ;  and  aipused 
tiie  multitude,  to  whom  the  cession  of  such  an  im-f 
portant  place  would  have  appeared  altogether  infa«* 
Buoiis^  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  short 
time  that  favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed.  An  expedi^ 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  peace  be-  p^motes 
tweien  France  and  Spain,  was  the  negotiating  two  peace  be^ 
treaties  of  marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Hen- ^^^  and 
ry's  eldest  daughter,  and  Philip,  who  supplanted  his  Spain, 
son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  that 
Princeds  had  been  proniised  in  the  former  confer-^ 
ences  at  Cercamp ;   th^e  other  between  Margaret, 
Henry's  only  sister,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     For 
however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among 
Princes,  or  how  little  soever  they  may  regard  them 
when  pushed  on  to^ct  by  motives  of  ambition,  they 
assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  being 
so  far  influenced  by  these  domestic  affections,  as  ^to 
employ  them  to  justify  measures  and  concessions 
which  they  find  to  be  necessary,  but  know  to  be 
impolitic  or  dishonourable.      Such  was  the  use 
Henry  made  of  the  two  marriages  to,  which  be  gave 
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B  o  o  K  bis  consent*  Having  secured  an  honourable  esta^ 
^'''  blishment  for  bis  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  iit 
Y^gJr  consideration  of  these,  granted  terms  both  toI%ilip 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would  not  on 
any  account  have  ventured  to  approve. 
The  terms  The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between 
tionT  France  and  Spain  were, — That  sincere  and  per- 
petual amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  thdr  respective  allies ;  that  the  two 
Moxlarchs  should  labour  in  concert  to  procure  the 
convocation  of  a  General  Counril,  in  order  to  check 
the  progress  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  cotkr^ 
cord  to  the  Christian  church ;  that  att  conqutot^ 
made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousandfive 
'  hundred  and  fifty-one,  should  be  niutually  restored ; 
that  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  principality  of  Hed-^ 
m&ht,  thecountry  of  Bre^se,  and  all  theother  territo-** 
ries  formerly  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  should' 
be  restored  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  imniediately  after: 
the  celebration  ^of  his  mamage  with  Margaret  of 
France,  the  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol,  Chi- 
vaz,  and  Villanova  es^cepted,  of  which  Henry  should 
keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these  places,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  4^^ 
cided  in  course  of  law;  that  as  long  as  Henry  re-^ 
tatned  these  places  in  his  hands,  Philip  should  be 
ftt  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Vercelli 
and  Asti;  that  the  French  King  should  immedt-. 
"  ately  evacuate  ail  the  places  which  he  held  in  Tus-* 
6any  and  the  Sienese,  and  renounce  all  future  pre- 
tensions to  them  ;  that  he  should  restdre  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Montserrat  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  that 
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he  should  receive  the  Genoese  into  favour^  and  givie  book 
up  to  them  the  towns  which  h6  had  conquered  in  %.^'  i 
the  island  of  Corsica ;    that. none  of  the  Princes  or    1559. 
States  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  subjects  to  account'  for  any  part  of  their 
Conduct  while  tinder  the  dominion  of  their  enemies, 
but  should  bury  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion. 
The  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden ,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  almost  every  Prince  and  State  in  Chris-* 
tendom,  were  ^comprehended  in  this  pacification  as 
the  allies  either  of  Henry  or  Philip**. 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-esta-  which  re- 
Wished  in  Europe.  AH  the  causes  of  discord  which  ^,^^^11?^^^^^ 
had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  Monarchs  of  in  Europe^ 
France  and  Spain,  that  had  transmitted  hereditary 
quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles  to  Philip,  and  from 
Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly  removed  or 
iinaUy  terminatad.  The  French  alone  complained 
of  thQ  unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  into  which 
lan  ambitious  minister,  in  order  to  recover  his  li^* 
•berty,  and*  an  artful  niistress,  that  she  might  Ratify 
Tierresenftnent,  had  seduced  their  too  easy  Mo- 
nardh.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the^  folly  of 
'jgiving  up  to  the  enemies  of  France  an  hundred  and 
^ghty-nine  forttfied  places,  in  the  Low*Countries 
or  in  Itedy^  in  return  for  the  three  insignificant 
<to)vhs  of  St.  Quintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet.  They 
'coiisiderecl  it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glory. 
•of  th^  nation,  to  renounce  in  one  day  territories  so 
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BOOK  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  being  defended,  that 
^\j  the  enemy  could  not  have  hoped  tp  wre^t  them  out 
1559.  ^f  ^^  hands,  after  maoy  years  of  victory. 
The  peace  But  Henry;  without  regarding  the  seBtuQepts  of 
Fmceand  his  people,  or  being  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of 
^U«  "*^  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed  with 
great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform. 
Q?he  Duke  of  Savoy  repaired  with  a  numerous  re« 
tinue  to^Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  bis  marriage 
with  Henry's  sister.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent 
to  the  same  capital,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  em« 
bassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  They  were  jeceiyed  with  extraordinary 
Desth  of  magnificence  by  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  re* 
jtdy  lb.  joicings  and  festivities  on  that  occasion,  Henry's 
days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  ac« 
cident.  His  son,  Francis  II.,  a  prince  under  age» 
of  a  weak  constitution,  and  of  a  mind  still  more 
feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon,  after,  Paul  ended  his 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with 
all  the  world,  and  disgusted  even  with  his  own  ne^ 
phews.  They,  persecuted  by  Philip,  and  deserted 
by  the  succeeding  Pope,  whom  they  had  raised  by 
their  influence  to  the  Papal  throne,  were  cond<sinne4 
to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes  and  ambition 
had  merited^  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as 
their  lives  had  been  criminal.  Thus,  most  of  the 
personages,  who  had  long  sustained  the  principal 
characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe,  disap- 
peared about  the  same  time.  A  more  known  period 
of  history  opens  at  this  sera;  other  actors  enter 
upon  the  stage,  with  difierent  views,  as  well  as  (^f* 
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ferent  passibiid ; '  new    oontests  arose,  arid  new  book 
schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  disquieted  mant     ^^^« 

^^'  \^^ 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any.  active  a  general 

period  in  the  history  of  dvilised  nations,  the  changes  [^^^^J^ 
which  are  accomplished  appear  wonderfully  dispro*  period, 
portioned  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted. 
Conquests  are  never  very  extensive  or  rapid,  but 
among  nations  whose  progress  in  improvement  is 
extremely  Unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners, 
and  formed  to  war  by  admirable  military  institu- 
tions, invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement;  when  Genchizcan  and 
Tamerlane,  with  their  armies  of  hardy  barbarians, 
poured  in  upon  nations  enfeebled  by  the  climate 
in  whidi  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce 
which  they  cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  tor- 
rent, swept  every  thing  before  them,  subduing  king- 
doms and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as 
was  requisite  to  march  through  them.  But  when 
nations  afe  in  a  state  similar  to  each  other,  and 
keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refine- 
ment, they  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sud- 
den conquests.  Their  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  their  political  sa- 
gacity and  address  are  nearly  equal.  The  fate  of 
states  in  this  situation  depends  not  on  a  single 
battle.  Their  internal  resources  ar^  many  and  va- 
rious. Noi'  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in 
their  own  safety,  or  active  in  their  own  defence^ 
Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporary 
advantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired; 
VOL.  m.  2  I 
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After  the  fiercest  and  most  lengthened  contest,  all 
the  rival  nations  areexhausted,  none  are  conquered. 
At  length  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and 
the  same  territories  of  which  they  were  formerly  in 
possession. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  V.  No  Prince  was  so  much  superior  to  the 
rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efforts  irresistible, 
and  his  conquests  easy.  No  nation  had  made  pro- 
gress in  improvement  so  far  beyond  its  neighbours 
as  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifest  pre-eminence. 
Each  state  derived  some  advantage^  or  was  subject 
to  some  inconvenience,  from  its  situation  or  its 
climate ;  each  was  distinguished  by  something  pe- 
culiar in  the  genius  of  its  people,  or  the  constitution 
of  its  government.  But  the  advantages  possessed 
by  one  state  were  counterbalanced  by  circumstances 
favourable  to  others ;  and  this  prevented  any  from 
attaining  such  superiority  as  might  have  been  fatal 
to  all.  The  nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in 
the  present,  were  like  one  great  family :  there  lyere 
some  features  eommon  to  all,  which  fixed  a  resem- 
blance ;  there  were  certain  peculiarities  conspicu- 
ous in  each,  which  marked  a  distinction.  But  there 
was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  character 
and  of  genius  which,  in  almost  every  period  of  his- 
tory, hath  exahed  the  Europeans  above  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seems 
to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule,  and  the  other  to 
obey. 

But  though  th^  near  resemblance  and  equality  in 
improvement  among  the  difG^rent,  nations  of  Eir- 
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rope,  prev^ittai^tlieTeignoof  Charles  V.  from  being*  <)  o  K 
di^ingQ{9faed  by  Boch  ^tniden  naiad  extensive  con*-  ^V^ 
quests  as  oeenr  in  some  other  periods  of  history,  the  state  of 
yet^  during  the  course  of  his  administration,  all  ti:ie  ^"""op® 
considerable  states  in  Europe  suffered  a  remarkable  reign  of 
change  in  their  political  situation,  and  felt  the  in- Chailes  v. 
fluenee  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto  spent 
their  force,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  ^eater 
or  in  a  less  degree.     It  ivas  during  his  reign,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  efforts  to  which 
his  enterprising  ambition  rousted  him,  that  the  dif« 
ferent  kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour; 
that  they  discerned  the  resources  of  which  they  were 
possessed ;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  their  own 
strength,  and  to  know  how  to.  render  it  formidable 
toothers.     It  was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,   which  in  former 
times  seemed  frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been 
single  and  disjoined,  became  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, and  so  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  as  to  form  one  great  political  system,  in 
which  each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  remiained 
since  that  time  with  li^s  variation  than  could  have 

» 

been  expected  after  the  eventisi  of  two  active  cen- 
turies. 

The  progr^s,  however,  aiid  acquisitions  of  the  The  pro- 
houjse  of  Austria  were  not  only  greater  than  those  §[e*^u^,e 
of  any  other  power,  but  more  discemible  and  con^  of  Austria; 
spieuous.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive 
tenitories  which  descended  to   Charles  frpm  his 
Austrian,   Burgundian,   and  Spanish  ancestors*. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  2. 
2  I  2 
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B  o  o  K  To  these  be  himself  added  the  Impeml  dignity ; 
^'^'  and,  as  if  all  this  had  been  too  litde,  the  bounds  of 
the  habitable  globe  seemed  to  be  extended,  and  a 
^  new  world  was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon 
his  resignation,  the  Burgundian  provinces,  and  the 
Spanish  kingdoms  with  their  dependencies,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  devolved  to  Philip.  But 
Charles  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  in  a 
condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  him- 
self had  received  them.  They  were  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  new  provinces ;  they  were  habi- 
tuated to  obey  an  administration  which  was  no  less 
vigorous  than  steady ;  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
pensive and  persevering  efforts,  which,  though  ne- 
cessary in  the  contests  between  civilised  nations, 
had  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Utrecht» 
and  Overyssel,  which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from 
their  former  proprietors,  and  the  duchy  of  Gueldres, 
of  which  he  mnde  himself  master,  partly  by  force 
of  arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  ad^ 
ditions  of  great  value  to  his  Burgundian  dominions. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  transmitted  to  him  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  but  as  he 
maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom, 
amidst  the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambi- 
tion, he  made .  no  acquisition  of  territory  in  that 
quarter, 
particular-  Charles  had  gained,  however,  a  vast  accession 
yin  pain:^£  power  in  this  part  of  his  dominions.  By  his 
success  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile, 
he  exalted  the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of 
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the  privileges  which  form^ly  belonged  to  the  peo-  book 
pie.     Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the  Cortes  ^  ^'^' 
to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holding  it  to  be 
continued,  he  reduced  its  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  thait  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  ser^ 
vants  of  the  crown,  than  an  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.    One  member  of  the  con- 
stitution beiqg  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  other  must  fefel  the  stroke,  and  suffer 
by  it.     The  suppression  qI  the  popular  power  ren- 
dered the  aristocratieal  less  formidable.   The  gran- 
dees, prompted  by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or 
allured  by  the  honouirs  which  they  enjoyed  in  a 
court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  service, 
or  in  attending  onthe  person  of  their  Prince.  They 
did  not  dread,  perhaps  did  not  obseiTe,  the  danger- 
ous pro^es^  of  the   royal  authority,  which  leaving 
them  ^e  vaiii  distinction  bf  being  covered  in  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  stripped  them,  by  degrees, 
of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while  they . 
formed  one  body,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the 
people.      Charles's  success  in  abolishing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons,  and '  in  breaking  the  power 
of  the  nobles  of  Castile,  encouraged  Philip  to  in- 
vade the  liberties  of  Aragon,  which  were  still  more 
extensive.     The  Castiliatis,  accustomed  to  subjec- 
tion themselves,  assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on 
their   more   happy  and  iiidependent  neighbours. 
The  will  of  the  sovereign  became  the  supreme  law 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain ;  and  Princes  who 
were  not  checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  people,  nor  controlled  in  executing 
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B  o  o  ic  them  by  the  pofwer^yf  i^  nobles;  c^d  both  ahn 
^^^'     at  great  objeets,-and  call  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  the  monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 
also  in  As  ChaTlcs,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative^ 

of  ^rope.  rendered  the  monarchs  of  Spadn  masters  at  home, 
he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown  by 
his  foreign  acquisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  tbe^ 
quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  which 
Fetdinahd  had  usurped  by  fraud,  and  hdd-  with 
difficalty.  He  united  the  duchy  of  Milan,  oile  ot 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to 
th6  Spanish  crown;  and  left  his  sucoessors,  even 
without  taking  their  other  territories  iAto  theac* 
count,  the  most  considerable  Princes  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of  contention  to 

*  _ 

the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had 
struggled  with  emulation  to  obtun  the  superiority. 
When  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of 
Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  fbrces  out^'Of 
Italy,  and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of 
conquest  on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanish  'do- 
minions then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
Kings,  as  long  as  the  monarch/  retailed  any  de- 
gree of  vigour,  to  preserve  the  chief  sway  in  all'  the 
transactions  of  thslt  country.  But  whatever  acces- 
sion, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  do** 
minion,  Charles  gained  for  the  monarchs  df  S^ain 
in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compart^  with 
his  acquisitions  in  the  new  world.  He  atdded 
there,  not  provinces,  but  Empires  to  his'  cr6wn. 
He  conquered  territories  of  such  imtnense  extent ; 
he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth, 
and  opened  such  boundless  prospects  of  every  kind. 
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'tts  must  have. roused  fatft  su/Goeasor,  and  have  called  book 
him  forth  to  action/ thpiigh  bi$  Hmbijtion  had  been 
much  less  ardent  iimn  that  of  Philip»  aad  must 
have  rendered  him  hot  only  enterf  rising  but  for- 
midable* t 

Whiie  the  ddisat  bfoach  of  d^e^  Austrian  family  Progress 
rose  to  su^h  i»:e»eiiiine]ifie  in  Spain,  the  younger^  GermaD 
of  wkich  Ferdinaad  was  the  head,  ffrew  to  be  eon-  ^^^^^  of 
sidembleoti  bermany.  The  ancient  bef  edit&ry  qo:^  of  Austria. 
minions  of  the  hoas^s  of  Austria  in  Garmany,  unit* 
ed  to  the  kin^om  of  Hung^  and  Bohemia,  which 
Ferdinand  luul  aixiu«red  by  marriage,  formed  a  re. 
speetable  powtr ;.  and  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  added  tothes^  Ferdinand  poslsessed  territories 
more  ^i^ensivethaji  had  belonged  to  any  Prince, 
Charles  y.;^fqpted)  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Empire  ^  d|jpng.  several  ages.  Fortunately  for 
Eur<^^  the  4isgust. which  Philip  conceived  on  ac* 
count  @f  ^fr^nandi'jB  infusing  to  relinquish  the  Ivfi* 
perifll  ^rpwp  in.  bis;  favour,  not  only  prevented  for 
8on|e  time  the  se|karate  members  of  the  house  of 
Austria  from  acting  in  concert,  but  accasioned  be- 
tween them  a  viiiyible  alienation,  and  rlvalship.  :  By 
degrees,  however,  regard  to  the  interest;  of  their  fa- 
mily extinguished  this  impolitical  animosity.  The 
confidence  which  was  natural  rejturnedii  the  ag- 
grandising of  the  house  of  Austria  became  the 
common  object  of  all  their  sch^naes;  they  gave 
and  received  assistance  alternately  towards  the  ex- 
ecution of  them ;  and  each  der^ived  .consideration 
and,  importance  from  the  other's  sucpes^.  A  fami- 
ly so  great  and  so  aspiring,  became  the  general  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  and  terror. ...  AJWie  power  as  well 
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B  op  K  as  policy  of  Eun^  tm  eartodi  during  a  centu. 
"'  17,  in  order  to  dieck  and  humble  it.  Nothing  can 
give  a  more  sti^ng  idea  of  the  ascendant  which  it 
had  acquired,  than  that  after  its  v^our  was  spent 
with  extraordinary  exertions  of  its  strengdi,  after 
Spain  was  become  only  the  cdiadoay  of  a  great  name, 
and  its  monarohs  were  sunk  mto  debility  and  do^ 
tage,  the  house  of  Austria  still  continued  to  be  for-r 
midable.  Hae  nations  of  Eurc^  bad  so  often  fieLt 
its  superior  power,  »nd  had  been  so  constantly  em* 
ployed  in  guarding  against  it,  that  the  dread  of  it 
became  a  kind  of  political  babit,  the  xnfiuMi.ce  of 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed 
it  ceased  to  exist. 

Acquisj.        While  the  house  of  Austria  wmt  on  with  such 

tionsof  ,  -        .         '^      J        •    •     '       Tj^  J 

the  Kings  succcsB  m  enlarging  its  dommions,  r  ranee  made 
durin^'ur  ^^  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  All 
reign  of  its  scbcmcs  of  tSDuquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abor* 
Charles  V.  ^j^^  .  j^  j^  hitherto  obtained  no  establishment  of 

consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  after  the  con* 
tinned  and  vigorous  eflbrts  of  four  successive  reigna, 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  were  much  the  same 
as  Louis  XL  had  left  them.  But  though  France 
made  not  such  korge  strides  towards  dominion  as 
the  house  of  Austria,  it  continued  to  advance  by 
steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were 
gradual  and  less  observed.  The  conquest  of  Cai* 
lais  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  to  in*' 
vade  France  Imt  at  their  utmost  perils  and  deEvered 
the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  ene- 
mies^ who,  previous  to  that  event,  could  at  any 
time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  diat  avenue, 
and  thereby-  retard  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their 


best  concerted  enterfinrbes  agaiitsti  aiif  fior^ign  pow^  b  o  p  il< 
er.  The  important  aequisitxoh  <rf  Metz  coi^ered  ^^^ 
that  part  of  tibeir  fnmtier  wUeh  formeriy^mus  most 
foeble>  and  lay  most  estposed  to  ii»uk«  Fr«nc^: 
from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  the»  additional  sew 
corities  agwist  external  invasion,  nrastrbe^deeni^ 
the  most  powisrful  kingdom  iii  Europe^  and  i&more 
fortunately  situated  than  any  on  the^  Gontinenjli 
eithar  for  conquest  or  defence.  Fi*om  the  confines 
of  Artoia  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,' and  from 
the  British  daannel  to  the  frontkra  of  Savoy  ^nd 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean^  its  te^itori^s  hiy 
compact  aiid  utf mingled  with  those  of  any  other 
powen  Several  of  the  considerable  i  ppovinees^ 
which  had  contraoted  a^spkit  of  indqiendenee  by 
their  liaving  iieen  Icmg  subject  to.the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown^  who  were  often  at  variance^or  at  vmnr 
withtbeir  master,  were  now  accustomed  to  reepg^- 
niseand  to  oheyorm  sovereign.  As  they  became 
members  of  the  same  monarchy^  they  iisstim^d  the 
sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  tliey^were  in* 
corporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  toW2»*ds  pro^ 
moting  its  interest  and  honour.  The  power  and 
influence  wrested  from  the  ncAstes  were  ^ei!zed'by 
the  crown*  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share 
in  these  spoils ;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they 
acquired  no  additional  weight  in  the  legislature,  it; 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  but  in  order  to' 
e^xtend  their  own  {derogative,  that  the  mdnarchs  of 
France  had  laboured  {o  humble  their  great. vassab; 
Satisfied  with  having  brought  them  tinder  entire 
subjection  to  the  crown,  they  disooveced  fvo  solicit 
tude  to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  depend- 


4S0  TUE  ItEIGiJ  Q^TUE. 

BOO  Kence  on  th©  x^Ai^,^cy^\^x^^^^^\^ 
eiilbiT"^      A  mwarcfe»t jrtie  lwa4  of  A.Wn»^»^tfei>s  f^ited 

highCT**"  form  grm$4il»i^n4»!l>^C9»i9eher|e)tb^^ 
a!^n"the  ^^^'^  to  .^x^^tf/?  thcHfi,.  ^.^jbe  foreign  wiars:^^^ 
powers  of  h^  cwt\m^f^%h  IijMI^  i|i}£rnip4fk)n  &oi&  the  ^^c* 
^"«>pe.     cewon  <rf  Charlf^  YIJI.^  hai  HQt  cmly^  cherl^ed 
and  augmej^jtei  the  mptrti^  g€^,iuf(^,  of  .iJbe  natk»n, 

but,  by  imifiT^.^^M^f^fiim^S^'P^^ 
long  service,  to  th^lp^lgiit^^^of  wiir»  and  acc^ij^^so^ 
ing  them  to  obediQnise,/:)2^:jfi4ded,tbe,f9,rce  of^dis- 
cipline  to  thmr  luitiiral  s^sd^mr.  -  tA  gaUa^tf^ui  ac- 
tive body  of  nol^,  ^ho  con^id^ired  themse^ea^ra^ 
idle  and  us^ess  unless  when  tb^: were  in  the^field ; 
who  were  ha.r^  acquainted  with,  ^ai^y  pa^tin^^  pr 
eKerciae  but  what  wi»  mjUttaryj  and'  wl^rlai?^  ;pi^ 
road  to  power,  or  .liiQCie,  or  wealth;^  b^t,  u^,  ijKCHild 
not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  r^ain  I^pg^in 
inaction  •  The  .people,  little  apqu^ij&ted  ^jljs  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  alworys  ready  to  take,  anns^a^.the; 
command  of  their  ^^q^iors,  were  acqu$tom^d^^  by 
the  expense  of  long  wars  carried  onindistf  ntj  CQU]^- 
tries,  tq  bear;  impositions,  which^  however  incoi;|$ji- 
derable  they  may  seem  if  estimated  by  tbei^Pi;b|i- 
tant  rate  of  modern  exactions,  appear  immense^  when 
compared  with  the  sums  levied  in  France,  or  in  any 
other  country  of.  Europe,  previous  to  the  reiga.  of 
Louis  XI.  As  all  the  members  of  which  i the  state 
was  composed  were  thus  impatient  for  action,  and 
capable  of  great  efforts,  the  schemes  and  operations 
of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to 
Europe  than  those  uf  Spain.     The  superior  advan** 
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tages  of  its  situatim»  the  contiguity  and^^ompact-  book 
ness  of  its  territories,  togeth^  wHh  the  peeiiliar  ^"• 
state  of  its  political  constitution  at  that  juncture, 
noust  have  rendered  its  enterprises  still  more  alarm- 
ing and  nM>re  decisive.  The  King  possessed  such 
a  degree  of  p«iwer  as  gave  him  the  entire  command 
of  his  subjects ;  the  people  were  strangers  to  those 
occupations  and  habits  of  life  which  render  meii 
averse  to  war>  qx  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles, 
though  reduced  to  the  subordination  necessary  in 
a  regular  government,  siMl  retained  the  high  un- 
daunted spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient 
independence.  The  vigour  of  the  feudal  times  re-~ 
mained,  their  miaiyhf  wais  at  an  end;  ^nd  the 
Kings  of  France  could  avail  tbemsielves  of  the  mar- 
tial ardour  whieh  that  sin^tllai:^4nstituti6n  had  kin-* 
dM  dr  kept  ^Uve,  without  being  exposed  to  th«' 
dangers  or '  inconveni^ences  which  are  inseparable 
froni  it  when  in  entire  force« 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  Ch-cum- 
of  greater  military  efforts  than  at  any  other  period  ^J?^^^*.^, 
in  its  progress.     But  how  formidable  or  how  fatal  yentwithe 
soever  to  the  other  nylons  of  Europe  the  power  bf  ^^ts  of^ 
such  a  monarchy  might  have  been,  the  civil  wars  ^^^^ 
which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that  junc- 
ture firom  feeling  its  effects.     These  wars,  of  which 
religion  was  the  pretext  and  ambition  the  cause, 
xvherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firm* 
iiess  was  manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succes- 
sion of  weak  Princes,  kept  France  occupied  and 
embroiled  for  half  a  century.     During  these  com- 
iiiotions  the  internal  strength  of  thie  kingdom  Was 
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BOOK  mnch  wasted,  and  suoh  a  spirit  of  aoitrdijr  itas 
^'''     spread  among  the  tiobi<f8,  to  whom  rebellion  was 
familiar,  and  the  restraint  of  laiws  unknown,  thart  a 
considerable  interval  became  nequisite,  not  onfy  for 
recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  bat 
for  re-establi^ng  the  authority  of  the  Prince;  so 
that  it  was  long  before  France  could  turn  her.  whole 
attention  towards  foreign  transactions,  c^  act  with 
her  proper  force  in  foreign  wars.     It  was  long  be- 
fore she  rose  to  that  ascendant  in  Europe  which 
she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Car- 
dinal Ridilieu,  and  which  the  situaticm  as  well  as 
extent  of  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  her  govern- 
ment, together  with  the  diaracter  of  her  people, 
entitle  her  to  maintain. 
Progress  oT     While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into 
with  re.     power  and  consequence,  England  likewaie  made 
specttoitseonsiderable  progress  towards  regular  government 
state;       and  interior   strength.      Henry  VIII.,   probably 
without  intention,  and  certainly  without  any  con- 
sistent plan,  of  which  his  nature  wks  incapable, 
pursued  the  scheme  of  depressing  the  nobility, 
which  the  policy  of  his  father  Henry  VII.  had  he- 
gun.     The  pride  and  caprice  of  bis  temper  led  him 
to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  because  he  found  them  most  obsequious,  or 
least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  conferred  on  them 
such  plenitude  of  power,  but  exalted  them  to  such 
pre-eminep^e  in  dignity,  as  mortified  and  degraded 
the  ancient  nobility.     By  the  alienation  or  sale  of 
the  church-lands,  which  were  dissipated  with  a  pro- 
fusion not  inferior  to  the  rap%ciousness  with  which 
they  had  been  seized,  as  well  as  by  the  privilege 
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gituted  tD  the  BQcieiit  famdfaoidi&is  of  selling,  their  book 
estates,  or  disposing  of  tlidm  fay  will,  an  immense     ^" 
praperty^  furo^ly  locked  up,  was  brouglit  into  eir- 
pulaiion.'    This  put  the  spirit  of  industrf  and  eoin<- 
merce  in  motion,  and  gave  it  some  condkiesid>le  de- 
gree of  vigour.    The  road  to  pow^  and  to  opuknee 
became  open  to  persons  of  every  oondkion.    A  sud- 
den and  excessive  .floiftr  of  wealth  from  the  West- 
Indies  proved  fetal  to  industry  in  ^ain ;.  a  moderate 
accession  in  England  to  the  sum  in  circulation  gave 
life -to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the  na-^ 
tiony  and^aidted  it  to  useful  entei|>rise.    In  France, 
what /the  nd^es  lost,  the  crown  gained.     In  Eng- 
land, the  tsommons  were  gainers  as  well  as  the  King. 
Power  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the 
property  which  they  acquired.     They  rose  to  con- 
sideration an^ong  their  fellow-subjects  ;  they  began 
to  fieri  their  own  importance ;  and,  extending  their 
influence  in  the  legislative  body  gradually,  and  of- 
ten when  neither  they  themselves  nor  others  fore- 
saw alt  tiie  e&cts  of  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  tb  which  the 
British  cbnititutioti  is  indebted  for  the  existence, 
and  nmst  owe  the  preservation,  of  its  liberty.     At 
the  same  time  that  the  En^ish  constitution  ad- 
vanced towards  perfection,  several  circumstances 
brought  on  a  change  in  the  ancient  system  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation.     As  soon  as  Henry 
disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  See,   and 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  Papal  court,  con- 
siderable sums^  were  saved  to  the  nation,  of  which 
it .  had  been  annually  drained  by  remittances  to 
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BOOK  Rome  for  dispensatioM  aiid  indulgeiices,  by  the  ex^ 
^^'  pense  of  pilgrimages  into  foreign  ooQntrie5^  or  by 
payment  of  annates,  first-fruits,  and  a  thousand 
other  taxes  which  that  artful  and  rapadous  court 
levied  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  exercise 
of  a  jurisdiction  diflferent  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of 
it,  but  superior  to  it,  a  wild  solecism  in  giyranmiefit, 
apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  diaqiuet  weak  mindsv 
but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finafiy 
abolished*  Government  became  more  ample  as 
well  as  more  respectable,  when  no  rank  or  character 
exempted  any  person  from  being  amenaUe  to  the 
same  courts  as  other  subjects,  from  being  tried  by 
the  same  judges,  and  from  being  acquitted  or  con* 
demned  by  the  same  .laws.    , 

with  re.        By  the  loss  of  Cakis  the  Encdish  were-exduded 

snc*rt  to 

the  affain  from  the  Continent.  AU  schemes  for  invading 
continent-  ^^^^'^^  became,  of  course,  as  chimerical  as  they 
'  had  fonnerly  been  pernicious;  The  views  of  die 
English  were  confined,  first  by  necessity,  and  aA^er* 
wards  from  choice,  within. their  own  island.  That 
rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation 
during  many  centuries,  and  wasted  its  stretch  in 
perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceas^  at  length. 
Those  active  spirits  which  had  known  and  followed 

^  The  loss  whidi  the  nation  sustained  by  mdst  of  these  arti- 
cles is  obvious,  and  must  have  been  gceat.  Kven  that  by  pil- 
grimages  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  year  1428,  licence 
was  obtained  by  no  fewer  than  91 G  persons  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  of  Compostello  in  Spain.  Rymer^  vol.  x.  p. 
In  1434,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  same  place  was  2460. 
Ibid.  p.  •    In  1445,  they  were  2100,  vol.  xi.  p. 
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na  profession  Inadb  war,  smight*  for  decupatfcn  itt  tfee  6  0  o  k 
arts  ^  of  |>eace,'"and-  :Aeir  cotintry  was  benefited  as  ^"' 
much 'by  the  one  as  it  had  suffered  by  tbfe  other. 
The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  frequent 
expeditions  to  the  continent,  recruited  its  numbers, 
and  acquired  new  strength ;  and  when  roufeed  by 
any  extraordinaiy  exigency  to  take  part  in  foreign 
operations,  the  vigour  of  its  efforts  was  proportion- 
ably  great,  because  they  were  only  occasional,  and 
of  short  continuance. 

The  fcarae  principle  whicii  had  led  England  to  with  re- 
adopt  this  new  system  with  regard  to  the  powers  Scotland. 
on  the  continent,  occasioned  a  change  in  its  plan 
of  conduct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign 
state  witk^  whicb^  on  aiscount  of  its  situation  iii  the 
same  island,  the  English^hiMl  such  a  close  connex- 
ion as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead 
of  prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquering 
that  Idsigdom,  which  the  nature  of  the  country,  de- 
fendi^by  a  brave  and  hardy  pefiple,  rend^i^^n- 
gerous,  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  eli- 
gible to  %itdeavoar  at  obtaining  such  influi^is^  in 
8c6tland'as  *i>night  exempt  En^^tod  from  any  dan« 
ger  or  dfeqmet  fi'om  that  qusiifi^.  The  national 
poverty  of  thief  Scots,  together  with  the  violence  and 
animosky  jc^fthNE^r  Actions,  rendered  the  execution 
of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  far  superior  to  them 
in  wealth.  -  The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and 
popularity  were  gained ;  the  ministers  and  favourites 
of  the  crown  were  corrupted;  and  such  absolute  di- 
rection of  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired,  as 
rendered  the  operations  of  the  one  kingdom  depen- 
dent, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  sovereign  of  the 
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BOOK  Other.    Siich  perfect  external  securitjr,  added  to  tlie 
^^'  ^  interior  advantages  which  England  now  possessed^ 
must  soon  have  rmsed  it  to  new  consideration  and 
importance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth^  equally 
conspicuous  for  wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vi- 
gour, accelerated  its  progress,  and  carried  it  with 
greater  rapidity  towards  that  elevated  station  whidi 
it  hath  since  held  among  the  powars  of  Europe. 
Chani^e«        During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of 
ihicatstotc  t^^  great  kingdoms  underwent  such  changes,  revo* 
ci  the  je-  lutions  of  Considerable  importance  hi^pened  in  that 
^ower7in  of  the  Secondary  or  inferior  powers.     Those  in  the 
urupe.     Papal  court  are  mo^t  obvicXus,  and  of  most  exteU'p 
sive  consequence. 
The  most       Jn  the  Preliminary  Book,  I  have  mentioned  the 
abierev^  rise  of  that  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  the  Popes 
lution  of    claim  as  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  traced 

the  SIX-  ' 

teenth  the  progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as 
Siealuit"  temporal  Princes*.  Previous  to  tlw  reign  of 
of  Rome.  ChBflU»  V.,  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  cir- 
jcupispribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science 
'^nd':  philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  to  be 
^cultivated*  The  progress  of  these,  however,  was 
still  inconsiderable;  they  always  operate  slowly ;  and 
it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people;, 
or  can  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  them.  They 
may,  perhaps,  gradually,  and  in  a  long  course  of 
years,  undermine  and  shake  an  established  system 
of  false  religion,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their 
having  overturned  one.  The  battery  is  too  feebte 
to  dernalish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises 

*Vol.  I. 
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on  de^  foundations^  and  can  strengthen  with  the  book 

Yfr 

most  consummate  art.  i/ 

Luther  had  attacked  the  Papal  supremacy  with  Thegene- 
other  weapons,  and  with  an  impetuosity  more  for-  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

•  111  mi        •  1  ~  e  t  •  1  againstthe 

midable.     i  he  time  and  manner  of  his  attack  con*  doctrines 
curred  with  a  muhitude  of  circumstances,  which  ^i  *^\   - 

.  church  of 

hftve  been  explained,  in  giving  him  immediate  sue-  Rome,  and 
cess.  The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind  for  ^f^j^e  ^^"^ 
,  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  Pop«»- 
mind,  which  had  continued  long  as  tame  and  pas- 
sive as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  whatever 
was  taught,  and  to  beai*  whatever  was  imposed, 
roused  of  a  sudden,  and  became  inquisitive,  muti- 
nous, and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  it  had  hi- 
therto submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and 
agitation  of  mind,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
appears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemned  as  extra- 
vagant, was  so  general,  that  it  must  have  been  ex- 
cited by  causes  which  were  natural,  and  of  power- 
ful efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one  half  of 
Germany,  threw  oif  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope ; 
abolished  his  jurisdiction  within  their  territories ; 
and  gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline 
and  systems  of  doctrine,  which  were  not  only  inde- 
pejident  of.  his  power,  but  hostile  to  it.  Nor  was 
this  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  those  countries 
which  openly  revolted  from  the  Pope;  it  spread 
through  all  Europe,  and  broke  put  in  every  part  of 
it  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  penetrated 
early  intot  FranpCy  and  made  a  quick  progress  there. 
In  that  kingdom  the  number  of  converts  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their  zeal  so 
yoL,  III.  2  K 
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BOOK  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  do 
^''  distinguished,  that  they  soon  ventured  to  contend 
for  superiority  with  the  established  church,  and  were 
sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it.  In  all  the 
provinces  of  Germany  which  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  secretly 
taught,  and  had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that 
they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  were  restrained  merely 
by  the  dread  of  their  rulers  from  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbours,  and  asserting  their  in- 
dependence. Even  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  symptoms 
of  the  same  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ap-> 
peared.  The  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  infallible 
knowledge  and  supreme  power  were  treated  by  many 
persons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such 
scorn,  or  attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the 
most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  die 
rigour  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  were  requi^te 
to  check  and  extinguish  it^ 
This  The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful 

th"eftent  kingdoms  from  the  Papal  See,  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
of  the  its  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the  dominions 
minions,  of  the  Popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues^ 
and  left  them  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  various  denominations,  attached  to 
them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  in- 
terest, and  ^vhom  they  employed  as  instruments  to 
establish  or  support  their  usurpations  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  The  countries,  too,  which  now  dis- 
claimed their  authority,  were  those  which  formerly 
had  been  most  devoted  to  it.     The  Empire  of  su- 
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peratitian  differs  from  ev^ry  other  species  of  dd<-  book 
minion  ;  its  power  id  often  greatest^  and  most  im>- 
plidtly  obeyed,  in  the  provinces  most  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government ;  while  such  ais  are  situated 
nearer  to  that,  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices 
by  which  it  is  upheld,  or  the  impostures  oh  which 
it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices  of  the 
Popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corniption  of  their  ad- 
ministration, the  ambition,  venality,  and  deceit 
which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immediately 
under  the  observation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  hot 
&il  of  diminishing  that  respect  which  begets  sub^ 
mission.  But  in  Germany/England,  and  the  more 
Tdmote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  altogetha: 
unknown,  or^  being  only  known  by  report,  made  a 
slighter  impression.  Veneration  for  the  Papal  dig- 
nity increased  accordingly  in  these  countries  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance  from  Rome;  and  that 
veneration,  added  to  their  gross  ignorance,  rendered 
them  equally  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  Papal  domination,  the  boldest  and 
most  successful  instances  of  encroachment  are  to 
be  found  in  Germany  and  other  countries  distant 
from  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest, 
and  its  exactions  the  most  rapacious ;  so  that  in  es- 
timating the  diminution  of  power  which  the  Court 
of  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  theReformation, 
not  only  the  number  but  the  character^of  the  people 
who  revolted,  not  only  the  great  extent  of  territory, 
but  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness  of  the  subjects 
which  it  lost,  must  be  taken  in  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  ddection  of  so  many  »?4 
kingdoms  and  states  whicfh  the  Reformation  occa-  them  to 

2k2 
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B  o  Q  K  sioned,  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power 
™'     of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.     It  obliged  them  to  adopt 
cbMffeAe  *  different  system  of  conduct  towards  the  nations 
spirit  of     which  Still  Continued  to  recognise  their  jurisdiction, 
Term^nt.  and  to  govem  thera  by  new  maxims  and  with  a 
milder  spirit.     The  Reformation  taught  them,  by 
a  fatal  example,  what  they  seem  not  before  to  have 
apprehended,   that  the  credulity  and  patience  of 
mankind  might  be  overburdened  and  exhausted. 
They  became  afraid  of  venturing  upon  any  such  ex- 
ertion of  their  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exasperate 
-their  subjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt. 
They  saw  a  rival  church  established  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on  the 
watch  to  observe  any  errors  in  their  administration, 
and  eager  to  expose  them.  They  were  sensible  that 
the  opinions  adverse  to  their  power  and  usurpa- 
tions were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but 
had  spread  even  among  the  people  who  still  adhered 
to  them.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  those  dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith 
was  implicit,  when  submission  was  unreserved,  and 
all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  their 
pastor.     From  the   aera  of  the  Reformation,  the 
.  Popes  have  ruled  rather  by  address  and  management 
,than  by  authority.     Though  the  style  of  their  de- 
crees be  still ,  the  same,  the  effect  of  them  is  very 
.different.  Those  Bulls  and  Interdicts  which,  before 
the  Reformation,  made  the  greatest  Princes  trem- 
ble, have  since  that  period  been  disregarded  or  de- 
spised by  the  most  inconsiderable.     Those  bold 
decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction  which^  during 
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many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  book 
revered  as  the  awards  of  a  saCTed  tribunal,  would,  .  ^"' 
since  Luther*s  appearance,  be  treated  by  one  part 
of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and 
be  detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust. 
The  Popes,  in  their  administration,  have  been 
obliged  not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
notions  of  ,their  adherents,  but  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  prejudices  of  their  enemies.  They  seldoni 
venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to  insist  ob- 
stinately on  their  ancient  prerogatives,  lest  they 
should  irritate  the  former;  they  carefully  avoid 
every  measure  that  may  either  excite  the  indignation 
or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.  The 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious, 
circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was  once  adventurous 
and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions  to  in- 
fallibility, on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded, 
does  not  allow  them  to  renounce  any  jurisdiction 
which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised, 
they  find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prero- 
gatives to  lie  dormant,  and  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  risque  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power 
which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards 
reviving  obsolete  pretensions.  Before  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Popes  were  the  movers  and  directors 
in  every  considerable  enterprise ;  they  were  at  the 
head  of  every  great  alliance ;  and  being  considered 
as  arbiters  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom,  the  court 
of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation  and 
intrigue.  Since  that  time,  the  greatest  operations 
in  Europe  have  been  carried  on  independent  of 
them  ;  they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
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BOOK  Other  petty  Princes  of  Italy ;  th^  continue  to  claim, 
^^'  though  they  dare  not  exercise^  the  same  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  but  hardly  retain  any  shadow  of  the 
temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 
The  Re-  gut  how  fatal  soever  the  Reformation  may  have 
contri-  been  to  the  power  of  the  Popes,  it  has  contributed 
bated  to  ^  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in  science  and 
the  church  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  Reformers 
Bdence  ^^  those  talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ; 
a^  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite 

for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  refuting  the  ar- 
guments of  their  opponents,  together  with  the 
emulation  natural  between  two  rival  churches,  en* 
gaged  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they 
cultivated  with  such  assiduity  and  success,  that  they 
have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literature^  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  infamous  for  ignorance^ 
The  s^me  principle  occasioned  a  change  no  less 
considerable  in  the  uK)rals  of  the  Romish  clergyt 
Various  causes  which  have  formerly  been  enume- 
rated, had  concurred  in  introducing  great  irregu- 
larity, and  even  dissolution  of  manners,  among  the 
Popish  clergy.  Luther  and  his  adherents  began 
their  attack  on  the  church  with  such  vehement  in- 
vectives against  these,  that,  in  order  to  remove  the 
scandal,  and  silence  their  declamations,  greater  de- 
cency of  conduct  became  necessary.  The  Reformers 
themselves  were  so  eminent  not  only  for  the  purity 
but  even  ciusterity  pf  their  manners,  and  had  ac- 
quired such  reputation  ^mong  the  people  pn  that 
account,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  must  have 
sppn  lypt  all  credit,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to 
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conform  in  some  measura  to  their  standard.  They  book 
knew  that  all  their  actions  fell  under  the  severe  in--  ^  ^^^' 
spection  of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emu- 
lation prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  im- 
propriety, in  their  conduct ;  to  censure  them  without 
indulgence,  and  to  expose  them  without  mercy. 
This  rendered  them,  of  course,  not  only  cautions 
to  avoid  such  enormities  as  might  give  oifence,  but 
studious  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  might  merit 
praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  tyran- 
nical jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  crushed  the 
Protestant  faith  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of 
Popery  continues  invariable ;  science  has  made 
small  progress,  and  ,  the  character  of  ecclesiastics 
has  undergone  little  change.  But  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  members  of  the  two  churches  have 
mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on 
any  considerable  intercourse,  either  commercial  or 
literary,  an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  ideas,  as 
well  as  in  the  morals,  of  the  Popish,  ecclesiastics,  is 
manifest.  In  France,  the  manners  of  the  dignitaries 
and  $ecular  clergy  have  become  decent  and  exem- 
plary in  an  high  degree.  Many  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  for  all  the  accomplishments  and  vir- 
tues which  can  adorn  their  profession  ;  and  differ 
greatly  from  their  predecessors  before  the  Refor- 
mation, both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  con- 
duct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  been  The  eflTects 
felt  only  by  the  inferior  members  of  the  Roman  tend tothe 
CathoUc  church;  it  has  extended  to  the  See  of  character 
Rome,  to  the  sovereign  Pontiffs  themselves.     Vio-  Popea 
lations  of  decorum^  and  even  trespasses  against  ^^^^^ 
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BOOK  moraUty,  which  passed  without  censure  in  those 
^^'     ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  the  Popes,  nor  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  thrir  character,  had  any 
bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to  observe 
the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zea- 
lous to  inveigh  against  them ;  would  be  liable  now 
to  the  severest  animadversion,  and  excite  general 
indignation  or  horror.      Instead  of  rivalling  the 
courts  of  temporal  Princes  in  gaiety,  and  surpassing 
them  in  licentiousness,  the  Popes  have  studied  to 
assume  manners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to 
their  ecclesiastical  character.      The  chair  of  St. 
Peter  hath  not  been  polluted  during  two  centuries 
by  any  PontiflF  that  resembled  Alexander  VI.,  or 
several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace  to 
religion  and  to  human  nature.     Throughout  this 
long  succession  of  Popes,  a  wonderful  decorum  of 
conduct,  compared  with  tliat  of  preceding  ages,  is 
observable.     Many  of  them,  especially  among  the 
Pontiffs  of  the  present  century,  have  been  con^i- 
cuous  for  all  the  virtues  becoming  their  high  sta- 
tion ;    and  by  their  humanity,  their  love  of  litera- 
ture, and  their  moderation,  have  made  some  atone- 
ment to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predeces- 
sors.    Thus  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  Re- 
formation have  been  more  extensive  than  they  ap- 
pear on  a  superficial  view;  and  this  great. division 
in  the  Christian  church  hath  contributed,  in  some 
measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners,  to  diffuse 
science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.     History  recites 
such  a  number  of  shocking  events,  occasioned  by 
religious  dissentions,  that  it  must  afford  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  trace  any  one  salutary  or  beneficial 
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effect  to  that  source  from  which  so  many  fatal  ca-  b  o  o  K 
lamilies  have  flowed.  ^  J^"'  j 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which  at  the  beginning  state  of 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  appeared  so  formida-  {j^^J^^^^ 
ble,  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  Venice  5 
in  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gra- 
dually from  its  ancient  power  and  splendour.   The 
Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  terri- 
tory in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray^ 
but  the  revenues  as  well  as  vigour  of  the  state  were 
exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and  long  continu- 
ed efforts  in  their  own  defence ;  and  that  commerce 
by  which  they  had  acquired  their  wealth  and  pow- 
er began  to  decay,  without  any  hopes  of  its  reviv- 
ing.    All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  Republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw 
on  the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place.  ^ 
Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from 
establishing  themselves  in  the  East-Indies,  not  only 
by  exciting  the  Soldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Otto- 
man Monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  against  such 
dangerous  intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to 
the  Infidels  in  order  to  ensure  their  success*,  proved 
ineffectual.     The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Por- 
tuguese surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained 
such  a  firm  footing  in  that  fertile  country,  as  secured 
to  theiid  large  possessions,  together  with  an  influ- 
ence still  more  extensive.     Lisbon,  instead  of  Ve- 
nice, became  the  staple  for  the  precious  commodi- 
ties of  the  East.     The  Venetians,  after  having  pos- 

*  Freher.  Script.  Rer.  German,  vol.  n.  529. 
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BOOK  s^^^d  ^OT  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  bene* 
^^  ficial  commerce,  had  the  mortification  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discove- 
ries of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved 
no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches  of  their  commerce. 
The  original  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic 
still  continued^  and  the  disadvantages  with  which 
it  undertook  any  great  enterprise  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  from  which  it  dep- 
rived its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  being  dried 
up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined,  and,  of 
course,  its  external  operations  became  less  formi- 
dable. Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
powers  in  Europe,  ai\d  dwindled  into  a  secondary 
and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  senate  bad  the  ad- 
dress to  conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power,  under 
the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution  ;  as  it  made  no 
rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakness  ;  as  the 
symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon 
observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neigh- 
bours as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their 
conduct  towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to 
be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  her  present  conditioUi  but  according 
to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held.  Charles 
v.,  as  well  as  the  Kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  court- 
ed her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in 
all  their  enterprises.  Even  down  to  the  close  of 
the  century  Venice  remained  not  only  an  object  of 
attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  nego- 
tiation and  intrigue. 
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That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici^  book 
and  I/awrence,  his  grandson,  had  acquired  in  the  ^  ^^' 
rqHiblic  of  Florence,  by  their  beneficence  and  abi-  ofTuC 
lUies,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  ^^Yi 
of  usurping  the  sovereignty  in  their  country,  and 
paved  their  way  towards  it.  Charles  V.  placed  A.D.  1550. 
Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic, 
aod  to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family 
added  the  weight  as  well  as  credit  of  the  Imperial 
protection.  Of  these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sur« 
named  the  Great,  availed  himself ;  and  establish* 
ing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted 
that,  together  with  the  title  of  Grsuid  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants.  Their  domi* 
pions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which 
had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Flo- 
rence, Pisa^  and  Siena,  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  Dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  of  the 
the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  territories  which  s^v^y^*^ 
were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or  value ; 
and  the  French  having  seized  the  greater  part  of 
them,  obliged  the  reigning  Duke  to  retire  for  safety 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where  he  shut  him^ 
self  up  for  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  Prince 
of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune,  by 
serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the  armies  of  Spain. 
The  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  restored  to  him 
bis  paternal  dominions.  As  these  are  environed 
on  every  hand  by  powerful  neighbours,  all  whose 
motions  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  must  observe  with  the 
greatest  ^ttention^  in  o^der  not  only  to  guard  agajqst 
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BOOK  the  danger  of  being  surprised  and  overpowered,  but 
^''  that  they  may  choose  their  side  with  discernment 
in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  avoid  taking  part,  this  peculiarity  of  their  situa- 
tion seems  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual 
attention,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  engaging  them  in  almost  conti- 
nual action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  Princes  more 
sagacious  in  discovering  their  true  interests,  more 
decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and  more  dexterous  in 
availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be  singled 
out  in  the  history  of  Europe.  By  gradual  acquisi- 
tions the  Dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  to  their  own  importance;  and 
aspiring  at  length  to  regal  dignity,  which  they  ob» 
tained  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  title  of 
Kings  of  Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable 
rank  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe.' 
^p^®  The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the 

Vrovinccs^  United  Netherlands,  were  lost  during  the  first  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  nunierous  pro* 
vinces  subiect  to  the  house  of  Austria :  and  were 
then  so  inconsiderable,  that  hardly  one  opportunity 
of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all4he  busy 
period  of  tliis  history.  But  soon  after  the  peace  of 
Cbateau-Cambresis,  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims 
of  iPhilip's  government  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
exasperated  the  people  of  the  Low-Countries  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws.     Thes^ 
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they  defended  with  a  persevering  valour,  which  gave  BOOK 
employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  cen-  \mm.^^^ 
tury,  exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined  the  reputation 
of  that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  an« 
cient  masters  to  recognise  and  to  treat  with  them 
as  a  free  and  indepetident  state.  This  state,  founded 
on  liberty,  and  reared  by  industry  and  oeconomy, 
grew  into  great  reputation  even  while  struggling 
for  its  existence.  But  when  peace  and  security  air 
lowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  extend  its  com- 
merce, it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as 
well  as  enterprising  powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of 
Europe  have  been  seldom  attended  to  in  the  course 
of  this  history.    - 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  of  Russia ; 
obscurity,  from  which  it  was  called  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  by  the  creative  genius 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  country  known  and 
formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  ofofDca- 
Charles  V.,  great  revolutions  happened  in  their  Sweden, 
constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
former  kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded  from  the 
throne,  and  expelled  the  country,  a  new  Prince  was 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government.  In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people, 
roused  to  arms  by  injuries  and  oppression,  shook 
off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the  regal  dig- 
nity on  its  deliverer  Gustavus  Ericson,  who  had  all 
the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark, 
.  exhausted  by  foreign  wars,  or  weakened  by  the  dis- 
sentions  between  the  King  and  the  Nobles^  became 
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BOOK  incapable  of  su€;h  i^fibrts  as  were  requisite  in  order 
^'^'  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it  had  long  pos-' 
sessed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon 
as  it  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  be- 
gan to  recruit  its  strength,  and  acquired  in  a  short 
time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first 
kingdom  in  the  North.  Early  in  the  subsequent 
century,  it  rose  to  such  a  high  rank  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in 
forming,  as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league, 
which  protected  not  only  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  the  liberties  of  Germany,  against  the  bigotry 
and  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
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ABSOLUTION,  the  form  of  that  used  by  Father  Tetzel  in 
Germany,  ii.  96.  Note, 

Adorni,  the  faction  of,  assists  the  Imperial  General  Colonna  in 
the  reduction  of  Genoa,  ii.  178. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  Preceptor  to  Charles  V.  under  William 
de  Croy,  Lprd  of  Chievres,  ii.  25.  His  character,  26. 
Sent  by  Charles  with  power  to  assume  the  regency  of  Castile 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  31.  His  claim  admitted  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  executed  in  conjunction,  32.  Autho- 
rized by  Charles  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia,  which  re- 
fuses to  assemble  before  him,  75,  Made  Viceroy  of  Castile 
on  the  departure  of  Charles  for  Germany,  78.  His  election 
remonstrated  against  by  the  Castilians,  79.  Is  chosen  Pope, 
1 74.  Retrospect  of  his  conduct  in  Spain  during  the  absence 
of  Charles,  187.  Sends  Ronquillo  to  reduce  the  Segoviails, 
who  repulse  him,  ib.  Sends  Fonseca  to  besiege  the  city,  who 
is  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Campo,  188, 
189.  Apologizes  for  Fonseca's  conduct  to  the  people,  189. 
Recalls  Fonseca,  and  dismisses  his  troops,  189.  His  autho- 
rity disclaimed  by  the  Holy  Junta,  192.  Deprived  of  power 
by  them,  194.  His  ill  reception  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  on 
being  chosen  to  the  Papacy,  223.  Restores  the  territories 
acquired  by  his  predecessor,  ih.  Labours  to  unite  the  con- 
tending powers  of  Europe,  ib.     Publishes  a  bull  for  three 
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years*  truce  among  them,  225 .  Accedes  to  the  league  against 
the.  French  King,  ib.  His  death,  233.  The  sentiments 
and  behaviour  of  the  people  on  that  oocasum,  ib.  A  retro- 
spect of  his  conduct  towards  the  Reformers,  244.  His  bri^ 
to  the  Diet  of  Niu%mberg,  ib.  Receives  a  list  of  grievances 
from  the  Diet,  246.     His  conduct  to  the  Reformers,  how 

.     esteemed  at  Rome,  248, 249. 

Africa,  the  shocking  devastations  made  there  by  the  Vandals, 
i.  2 1 9 .  The  Spanish  troops  sent  by  Cardinal  Xunenes  against 
Barbarossa,  defeated  there,  ii.  42, 43. 

Aigues-mortes,  interview  between  the  Emperor  Charles  and 
Francis  there,  ii.  477. 

Aix-la'Chapdle,  the  Emperor*  Charles  crowned  there,  ii.  92. 
Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  there, 
388. 

Alanus,  hLs  character  of  the  clergy  in  his  time,  i.  258. 

Alarcan,  Don  Ferdinand,  Francis  I.  of  France,  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  conmiitted  to  his  custody,  ii.  269. 
Conducts  Francis  to  Spain,  279.  Delivers  up  Francis  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  297.  Is  sent  ambassador 
to  Francis  to  require  the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty,  314.  Pope 
Clement  VIL,  faken  [H'Lsoner  by  the  Imperialists,  is  committed 
to  his  custody,  335. 

Albany,  John  Stuart,  Duke  of,  commands  the  French  army 
sent  by  Francis  1.  to  invade  Naples,  ii.  263. 

Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
becomes  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Ludier,  ii.  308.  Ob- 
tains of  Sigismund  King  of  Poland  the  investiture  oi  Prussia^ 
erected  into  a  duchy,  ib.  Is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire, 309.  His  family  fixed  in  the  inheritance  of  Prussia,  ib. 
Commands  a  body  of  troops  in  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
but  endeavours  to  assert  an  independency,  iii.  281 .  Defeats 
and  takes  the  Duke  d' Aumale  prisoner,  and  joins  the  Empe- 

-  ror  at  Metz,  304,  305.  Is  condemned  by  the  Imperial 
Chamber  for  his  demands  on  the  Bishops  of  Bamberg  and 
Wurtzburg,  314.  A  league  formed  against  him,  316.  Is 
defeated  by  Maurice,  317.  Is  again  defeated  by  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  319.  Is  driven  out  of  Germany,  and  dies  in 
exile,  ib.     His  territories  restored  to  his  collateral  heirs,  ib. 

Albert,  Elector  of  Mentz,  the  publication  of  indulgences  in 
Germany  committed  to  him,  ii.  96. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  remai-ks  on  the  Pontificate,  of,  ii.  123. 

Alexander  di  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Alfred  the  Great,  his  complaint  of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy, 
i.  258. 

Allodial,  possession  of  land,  explained,  i.  237.  How  such  pos- 
session became  subject  to  military  service,  ib.     Distinguished 
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froiA  beiteftciaiy  tenures,  239.    How  converted  iilto  feudal 
tenures,  245,  246* 

Allodium,  the  etymology  of  that  word,  i.  250. 

Algiers,  how  it  was  seized  by  Barbarossa,  ii.  423.  Is  seized  by 
the  brother  of  the  same  name,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  ' 
424.  Is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  ib.  Is 
governed  by  Hascen-Aga  in  the  absence  of  Barbarossa,  541. 
'  Is  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  544.  Charles  forced 
to  re-embark  by  bad  weather,  545. 

^/rcwc^id,  brother  of  Muley-Hascen,  king  of  Tunis,  solicits  the 
protection  of  Barbarossa  against  him,  ii.  426.  His  treache- 
rous treatment  by  Barbarossa,  ib. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  adheres  to  Ferdincnd  of  Aragon,  in  his  dispute 
with  the  Archduke  Philip  concerning  the  Regency  of  Castile, 
ii.  10.  Forces  the  Dauphin  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Perpig- 
nan,  iii.  8,  9.  Presides  at  the  court-martial  which  oondemns 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  death,  1 62.  Detains  the  Landgrave 
prisoner  by  the  Emperor's  order,  173.  Commands  under 
the  Emperor  the  army  destined  against  France,  iii.  303.  Is 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  in  Piedmont,  357.  Enters 
tne  ecclesiastical  territories  and  seizes  the  Campagna  Ro- 
mana,  412.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Pope,  A,  Nego- 
tiates a  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Pope,  with  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  439.  Goes  to  Rome  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Pope  for 
his  hostilities,  ib.  Is  sent  to  Paris  in  the  name  of  Philip. to 
espouse  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  480. 

Amerstorff,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  associated  by  Charles  V. 
with  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  the  regency  of  Castile,  ii.  41. 

Ammianus,  his  character  of  the  Huns,  i.  222,  228. 

Amurath,  Sultan,  the  body  of  Janizaries  formed  by  him,  i.  209. 

Anabaptists,  the  origin  of  that  sect  deduced,  ii.  405.  Their 
principal  tenets,  406.  Their  settlement  at  Munster,  %b. 
Character  of  their  principal  leaders,  407.  They  seize  the 
city  of  Munster,  ib.  They  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment there,  408.  Choose  Boccold  King,  411.  Their  licen- 
tious practices,  411,412.  A  confederacy  of  the  German 
Princes  formed  against  them,  413.  Are  blockaded  in  Mun- 
ster by  the  Bishop,  ib.  The  city  taken,  and  great  slaughter 
made  of  them,  415.  Their  King  put  to  death,  416.  Cha- 
racter of  the  sect  since  that  poriod,  ib.  See  Matthias  and 
Boccold. 

Anathema,  form  of  that  denounced  against  robbers  during  the 
middle  ages,  i.  371, 372. 

Angleria,  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of  the  extortions  of  the 
Flemish  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  53. 

Anhalt,  Prince  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther^  ii.  243 . 

Annats  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  what,  ii.  137. 
VOL.  iir.  2  L 
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Arabia,  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  cultivated  there,  while 
lost  in  Europe^  i.  361.  Note  xxviii.  The  progress  of  philo- 
sophy from  &ence  to  Europe,  362. 

Aragon,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  i.  1 61 .  Its  union  with  Castile, 
ib.  The  constitution  and  form  oi  its  goyemment,  166.  The 
privileges  of  its  Cortes,  ib.  Office  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Justiza,  167,  168.  The  regal  power  very  confined,  169. 
Form  of  the  allegiance  sworn  to  the  kings  of,  ib.  The  power 
of  the  nobility  to  control  the  regal  power,  388.  Their  pri- 
vilege of  union  taken  away  by  Peter  IV.  ib.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  opposed  there,  39 1 .  How  Ferdinand 
became  possessed  of  that  kingdom,  ii.  2.  The  Cortes  of,  ac- 
knowledge the  Archduke  Philip's  title  to  the  crown,  3.  An- 
cient enmity  between  this  kingdom  and  Castile,  7,  Navarre 
added  to  this  crown  by  the  arts  of  Ferdinand,  21.  Airival 
of  Charles  V.,  54.  The  Cortes  not  allowed  to  assemble  in 
his  name,  ib.    The  refractory  behaviour  of  the  Aragonians, 

54,  55.    They  refuse  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 

55.  Don  John  Lanuza  appointed  Regent,  on  the  departure 
of  Charles  for  Germany,  78.  who  composes  the  disturbances 
there,  219.  The  moderation  of  Charles  towards  the  in- 
surgents on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  22  K  See  Spava, 

Ardres,  an  interview  there  between  Francis  L  and  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  ii.  90. 

Armies,  standing,  the  rise  of,  traced^  i.  103.  By  what  means 
they  became  more  general  in  Europe,  124. 

Arms,  the  profession  of,  the  most  honourable  in  uncivilized  na- 
tions, i.  7o, 

Ass,  an  account  of  the  ancient  Romish  feast  of,  i.  263. 

Assemblies,  legislative,  how  formed,,  i.  40. 

,  general,  of  France,  their  power  under  the  first  iSice 
of  Kings,  i.  181, 182.  Under  the  second  and  third,  182, 183. 
At  what  period  they  lost  their  legislative  authority,  184. 

Asturias,  Charles  son  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  acknowledged 
Prince  of,  by  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  ii.  16. 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  account  of  his  reception  of  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  i.  2 1 7 .  Note  iii.  Some  account  of  his  con- 
quests, 223. 

Augsburg,  a  Diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.,  ii.  381.  His 
public  entry  into  that  city,  382.  The  confession  of  fiuth 
named  from  this  city,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  382,  383. 
Resolute  behaviour  of  the  Protestant  Princes  at,  384.  The 
Diet  again  assembled  there,  iii.  181.  Is  intimi<iEtted  by  be- 
ing i^rrounded  by  the  Emperor's  Spanish  troops,  181,  182. 
The  Emperor  re-establishes  the  Roman  worship  in  the 
churches  of,  ib.  The  Diet,  by  the  Emperor's  order,  petitions 
the  Pope  for  the  return  of  the  Council  to  TVent,  189.  A  sy- 
stem of  theology  laid  before  the  Diet  by  the  Emperor,  193. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  declares,  without  authority,  the 
Piet*s  acceptance  of  it,  195.  Its  form  of  government  vio- 
lently altered  and  rendered  submissive  to  the  Emperor, 
202,  203.  The  Diet  re-assembled  there,  217.  The  Diet 
takes  part  with  the  Emperor  against  the  city  of  Magdeburg, 
224,  225.  Is  seized  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  269.  Another 
Diet  at,  opened  by  Ferdinand,  364.  Cardinal  Moron6  at-, 
tends  the  Diet  as  the  Pope's  nuncio,  366.  Moron6  departs 
qn  the  Pope's  death,  367,  368.  Recess  of  the  Diet  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  371 .    Remarks  on  this  recess,  372. 

Austria,  the  House  of,  by  whom  founded,  i.  196.  By  what 
means  the  House  of,  became  so  formidable  in  Germany,  ii. 
337,  338.  The  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  the  House  of, 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iii.  483,  487. 

Avila,  an  assembly  of  Castilian  nobles  there,  solemnly  try  and 
depose  Henry  IV.  their  King,  i.  165.  A  convention  of  the 
malecontents  in  Spain  held  there,  ii.  191.  A  confederacy 
termed  the  Holy  Junta,  formed  there,  ih.  which  disclaims 
the  authority  of  Adrian,  192.  The  Holy  Junta  removed  to 
Tordesillas,  193.     See  Junta, 

B. 

BailliSy  in  the  old  French  law,  their  office  explained,  i.  346. 

Balance  of  power,  the  first  rise  of;  in  Europe,  i.  123.    The  pro- 

.    gress  of,  1 24. 

Baltic,  the  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on  that 
sea,  i.  378. 

Barbarossa,  Horuc;  his  rise  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Tu- 
nis, ii.  42, 43.  Defeats  the  Spanish  troops  sent  against  him  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  43.  His  parentage,  422.  Commences 
pirate  with  his  brother  Ha}Tadin,  ib.  How  he  acquired  pos- 
session of  Algiers,  423.  Infests  the  coasts  of  Spain,  424. 
is  reduced  and  killed  by  Comares,  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Oran,  ib. 

Barbarossa,  Hayradin,  brother  to  the  former  of  the  same  name, 
take^  possession  of  Algiers  on  his  brother's  death,  ii.  422. 
Puts  his  dominions  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, 424.  Obtains  the  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  425. 
His  treacherous  treatment  of  Alraschid,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Tunis,  426.  Seizes  Tunis,  427.  Extends  his  depreda- 
tions by  sea,  428.  Prepares  to  resist  the  Emperor's  arma- 
ment against  him,  429.  Golettaand  his  fleet  taken,  430, 
43 1 .  Is  defeated  by  Charles,  432,  433 .  Tunis  taken,  433 . 
Makes  a  descent  on  Italy,  iii.  19.  Burns  Rheggio,  ib.  Be- 
sieges Nice  in  conjunction  with  the  French^  but  is  forced  to 
retire;,  20.    Is  dismissed  by  Francis,  33. 

2L2 
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Barbary,  a  summary  review  of  the  revolutions  of,  ii.  421.  Itg 
division  into  independent  kingdoms^  i6.'  Rise  of  the  piratical 
states^  ib.    See  Barbarossa. 

Barcelona,  its  trade^  riches^  and  privileges  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  395.  The  public  entry  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  into  that  city  as  its  Count,  ii.  372. 

Barons,  their  independence,  and  mutual  hostilities,  under  the 
feudal  system,  i.  18.  How  affected  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  cities,  38.  Acquire  a  participation  in  legislative  govern- 
ment, 40.  Their  private  wars  for  redress  of  personsd  inju- 
ries, 48.  Methods  employed  to  abolish  these  contentions, 
50.  Origin  of  their  supreme  and  independent  jurisdicticm, 
63.  The  bad  effects  resulting  from  these  privileges,  65. 
The  steps  taken  by  princes  to  reduce  their  courts^  66. 
How  obliged  to  relinquish  their  judicial  prerogatives,  76.  Of 
Italy,  subjected  to  municipal  laws,  274,  275.  Note  xv.  Their 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  explained,  339.  Their  emolu- 
ments from  causes  decided  in  their  courts,  340. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  his  character,  ii.  1 62.  His  gallant  deffence 
ofMeziers  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  ib.  163.  Obliges 
them  to  raise  the  siege,  ib.  Hisnoble  behaviour  at  hi&  deaths 
240.     His  respectful  funeral,  240,  24 1 . 

Bellay,  M.,  his  erroneous  account  of  the  education  of  Charles 
V.  corrected,  ii.  24,  25.  Note.  His  account  of  the  disastrous- 
retreat  of  the  Emperor  Charles- V.  from  his  invasion  of  Pro- 
vence, 465. 

Benefices,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  history  of,  i.  241 .  When 
they  became  hereditary,  243. 

Bible,  a  translation  of,  undertaken  by  Martin  Luther,  and  its 
effects  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people,  ii.  242,  243. 

Bicocca,  battle  of,  between  Colonna  and  Mareschal  Lautrec^ 
ii.  176,  177. 

Boccold  or  Beukles^  John,  a  journeyman  tailor,  becomes  a 
leader  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  ii.  407.  Succeeds 
Matthias  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  409.  His  enthu- 
siastic extravagancies,  410.  Is  chosen  King,  411.  Mar- 
ries fourteen  wives,  412.  Beheads  one  of  them,  414,^415. 
Is  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  taking  of  Munster,  416.  See 
Anabaptists. 

Bohemia,  tlie  Archduke  Ferdinand  chosen  King  of,  ii.  337. 
Ferdinand  encroaches  on  the  liberties  of  the  Bohemians,  iii. 
178.  The  Reformation  introduced  by  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  179.  Raise  an  army  to  no  purpose,  180. 
Is  closely  confined  in  the  dtadel  of  Mechlin,  iv.  22. 

Bonniyet,  Adn^iral  of  France,  appointed  to  command  the  in- 
vasion of  Milan,ii.231.  His  character,  i&.  Enables  Colonim  to 
defend  the  city  of  Milan  by  his  imprudent  delay,  232.  Forced 
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to  abandon  the  Milanese^  239.  Is  wounded^  and  his  anny 
defeated  by  the  Imperialists^  ib.  240.  Stimulates  Francis 
to  an  Invasion  of  the  Milanese^  257.  Advises  Francis  to  be- 
siege Pavia,  260.  Advises  him  to  give  battle  to  Bourbon, 
who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  265.  Is  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  267. 

Bologna,  an  interview  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Clement  VII.  there,  ii.  373.  Treaties  of  Charles  with 
the  Italian  States  published  there,  375.  Another  meeting 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  393,  394. 

Books,  an  inquiry  into  the  materials  of  the  ancient  ones, 
i.  259.  The  loss  of  old  manuscripts  accounted  for,  ib.  The 
great  prices  they  sold  for  in  ancient  times,  260,  26 1 . 

Boroughs,  representatives  of,  how  introduced  into  national 
councils,  i.  41. 

Bouillon,  Robert  de  la  Mark,  Lord  of,  declares  war  against 
the  Emperor  Charles,  at  the  instigation  of  Francis  II., 
ii.  160,  161.  Is  ordered  by  Francis  to  disband  his  troops, 
161.     His  territories  reduced  by  the  Emperor,  162. 

Boulogne,  besieged  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  iii.  38. 
Taken,  48. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  Duke  of,  his  character,  ii.  226.  The 
causes  of  his  discontent  with  Francis  I.,  ib.  His  Duchess 
dies,  227.  Rejects  the  advances  of  Louisa  the  King's 
mother,  228.  His  estate  sequestered  by  her  intrigues,  ib. 
Negotiates  secretly  with  the  Emperor,  ib.  Is  included  in  a 
treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
229.  Is  taxed  by  the  King  with  betraying  him,  which  he 
denies,  230.  Escapes  to  Italy,  ib.  Directs  the  measures 
of  the  Imperial  army  under  Lannoy,  238.  Defeats  the 
French  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  239.  Instigates  Charles 
to  an  invasion  of  France,  253.  Advances  to  the  relief  of 
Pavia,  263.  Defeats  Francis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  267. 
Hastens  to  Madrid  to  secure  his  own  interests  in  the  inter- 
view between  Charles  and  Francis,  282.  His  kind  reception 
by  Charles,  289.  Obtains  a  grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Milarf, 
amd  is  made  General  of  the  Imperial  army,  290.  Obliges 
Sforza  to  surrender  Milan,  317.  Is  forced  to  oppress  the 
Milanese  to  satisfy  his  troops  mutinying  for  pay,  322.  Sets 
Moroni  at  liberty,  and  makes  him  his  confidant,  ib.  Ap- 
points Leyva  Governor  of  Milan,  and  advances  to  invade  the 
Pope's  territories,  324.  His  disappointed  troops  mutiny, 
325.  He  determines  to  plunder  Rome,  329.  Arrives  at 
Rome,  and  assaults  it,  330,  331.     Is  killed,  332. 

Brandenburg,  Elector  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
ii.  243.--Albert  of.     See  Albert 

Britonsj  ancient,  their  distress  and  dejection  when  deserted  by 
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the  Romans,  and  harassed  by  the  Ficts  and  Caledonians^ 
i.  216.     Note  i. 

Brotherhood  of  God,  an  account  of  that  association  for  extin- 
guishing private  ware,  i.  314. 

Bruges,  how  it  became  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities 
during  the  middle  ages,  i.  377.  A  league  concluded  there 
between  the  Emperor  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England^  against 
France,  ii.  165. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther,  ii.  243, 
Henry  Duke  of,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  the 
Protestant  Princes  of  the  League  of  Smalkalde,  iii.  26. 
Raises  men  for  Francis,  but  employs  them  to  recover  his 
own  dominions,  61.     Is  taken  prisoner,  i6. 

Buda,  siege  of,  by  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans^  ii.  538. 
Is  treacherously  seized  by  Sultan  Solyman,  539. 

Burgundy,  Mary,  heiress  of,  the  importance  with  which  her 
choice  in  a  husband  was  considered  by  all  Europe,  i.  115. 
Tlie  treacherous  views  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France  towards  her, 
117.  Is  married  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  118.  The 
influence  of  this  match  on  the  state  of  Europe,  ib, 

C. 

Cissar,  his  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  compared  with 
that  of  Tacitus,  i.  228,  229. 

Cajetan,  Cardinal,  the  Pope's  Legate  in  Germany,  appointed 
to  examine  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  u.  106.  Ke-^ 
quires  Luther  peremptorily  to  retract  his  errors,  107.  Re- 
quills  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  surrender  or  banish  Luther, 
108,  109.     His  conduct  justified,  110. 

Calais,  an  ineffectual  congress  there,  between  the  Emperor 
and  Francis,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  163. 
The  careless  manner  in  which  it  was  guarded  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  Queen  of  England,  iji.  446.  Ineffectual  remonstrances 
of  Philip,  and  Lord  Wentworth  the  Governor,  concerning 
its  defenceless  state,  ib.  Is  invested  and  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  447.  ITie  English  inhabitants  turned  out,  448. 
Stipulations  concerning,  in  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis,  476. 

Calatrava,  military  order  of,  in  Spain,  zealous  to  employ  their 
prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  i.  398. 
ITie  vow  used  by  these  knights,  ib, 

Cambray,  treaty  of,  its  object,  i.  129.  The  confederacy  dis- 
solved, 131,  132.  Articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there, 
between  the  Emperor  Charles  and  Francis  of  France,  ii.  366. 
Remarks  on  this  treaty,  367. 

Cafnpe,  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis,  iii.  98. 
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Campeggio,  Cardinal^  made  Legate  from  Pope  Clement  VII. 
to  the  second  Diet  at  Nuremburg,  249^  250.     Publishes  ar- 
'  tides  £Dr  refonning  the  inferior  clergy,  25 1 .  Advises  Charles 
-  to  rigorous  measures  against  the  Protestants,  384. 

Canon  Law^  an  inquiry  into,  i.  69.  Progress  of  ecclesiastical 
usurpations,  70.  The  maxims  of,  more  equitable  than  the 
civil  courts  of  the  middle  ages,  71. 

Capitulation  of  the  Germanic  Body  signed  by  Charles  V.  and 
'  prescribed  to  all  his  successors,  ii.  70,  71. 

Caraffa,  Cardinal,  his  precipitate  election,  iii.  382.  Is  ap- 
pointed Legate  to  Bologna,  \h.  Reasons  of  his  disgust  with 
the  Emperor,  383.  Persuades  the  Pope  to  solicit  an  alliance 
with  France  against  the  Emperor,  384,  385,  389.  His 
insidious  commission  to  the  court  of  France,  406.  His  pub- 
lic entry  into  Paris,  407.  Exhorts  Henry  tp  break  his  truce 
with  the  Emperor,  408.  Absolves  Henry  from  his  oath,  409. 
Negotiates  a  peace  between  the  Pope  and  Philip,  with  the 
Duke  d'Alva,  439.    The  fate  of  him  and  his  brother  on  the 

.  death  of  Pope  Paul,  480. 

CarlostcutiuSj  imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther,  at  Wlt- 
temberg,  ii.  117.     His  intemperate  zeal,  241.     Awed  by 

•  the  reproofs  of  Luther,  242. 

Carignan,  besieged  by  the  Count  d'Engtiin,  and  defended  by 
the  Marquis  de  Guasto,  iii.  33.  Guasto  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  ^6.    The  town  taken,  37. 

Castaldo,  Marquis  of  Piadeno.     See  Piadeno, 

Castile,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  i.  161.  Its  union  with  Aragon,  ib. 
Its  King  Henry  IV.  solemnly  tried  and  deposed  in  an  assembly 
of  the  nobles,  165.  The  constitution  and  government  of  that 
kingdom,  1 70.  A  history  of  the  Cortes  of,  and  its  privileges, 
t6. 1 7 1 .  The  kingdom  originally  elective,  392, 393 .  Note  xxxiii. 
How  Isabella  became  possessed  of  that  kingdom,  ii.  2. 
The  Archduke  Philip's  title  acknowledged  by  the  Cortes  of 
that  kingdom,  3.  Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  her  husband 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  Regent,  6.  Ferdinand  resigns  the 
crown  ofj  7.  Ferdinand  acknowledged  Regent  by  the 
Cortes,  ib.  Enmity  between  this  kingdom  and  Aragon,  ib. 
The  particular  dislike  of  the  Castilians  to  Ferdinand,  7,  8. 

.  The  regency  of,  jointly  vested  in  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and 
Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  13.  Declares  against 
Ferdinand,  14.  The  regency  of,  resigned  by  Philip  to  Fer- 
dinand, ib.  Philip  and  Joanna  acknowledged  King  and 
Queen  by  the  Cortes,  15.  Death  of  Philip,  16.  The  per- 
plexity of  the  Castilians  on  Joanna's  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, 1 7.  Ferdinand  gains  the  regency  and  the  good-will 
of  the  Castilians  by  his  prudent  administration^  20.    Oran 
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and  other  [^aoes  in  BoHxuy  annezed  to  this  kingdom  b]f 
Ximenes^  21.  Ximenes  appointed  R^ent  by  Ferdinand's 
will  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.^  29.  Chailes  assumes 
the  regal  title^  33.  Ximenes  pnxnires  its  acknovdedge^ 
ment^  34.  The  nobility  depressed  by  Ximenes,  34,  35. 
The  grandees  mutiny  against  Ximenes,  37.  The  mutiny 
suppressed,  ib,  Ximenes  resumes  the  grants  made  by  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  nobles,  37,  38.  The  bold  reply  of  Ximenes  to 
the  discontented  nobles,  39,  40.  Other  associates  in  the 
regency  appointed  with  Ximenes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  -40.  Ximenes  dies,  50.  Chaiks  ac- 
knowledged King  by  the  Cortes,  on  his  arrival,  with  a  re- 
servation in  £avour  of  his  mother  Joanna,  51.  The  Castiliana 
receive  unfavourable  impressions  of  him,  ib,  52.  Disgusted 
by  his  partiality  to  his  Flemish  ministers,  52.  Sauvage 
made  Chancellor,  53 .  William  de  Croy  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  ib.  The  principal  cities  confederate,  and  compliun 
of  their  grievances,  56.  The  clergy  of  Castile  refuse  to  levy 
the  tenth  of  benefices  granted  by  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.,  73. 
Interdicted,  but  the  interdict  taken  off  by  Charles's  appli- 
cation, ib.  An  insurrection  there,  76.  Increase  the  disaf- 
fection^ 77.  Cardinal  Adrian  appointed  Regent,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Charles  for  Germany,  78,  The  views  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  commons,  in  their  insurrections,  ]  90.  The 
confederacy  called  the  Holy  Junta  formed,  191.  Tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  which*  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Joanna,  193.  Receives  circulatory  letters  from  Charles  for 
the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  i»romises  of  par- 
don, 195.  The  nobles  undertake  to  suppress  the  insurgents, 
200.  Raise  an  army  against  them  under  the  Conde  de 
Haro,  203.  Haro  gets  possession  of  Joanna,  204.  £spe- 
dients  by  which  they  raise  money  for  their  troops,  205,  206, 
Unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Junta,  206. 
The  army  of  the  Junta  routed,  and  Padilla  executed, 
210,211.  Dissolution  of  the  Junta,  213.  The  moderation 
•  of  Charles  towards  the  insurgents  on  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
22 1 .   He  acquires  the  love  of  the  Castilians,  222.  See  Spain, 

Catalonia,  the  spirited  behaviour  of  the  people  there  in  defence 
of  their  rights,  against  their  King,  John  II.  of  Aragon, 
i.  164,  165, 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  is  divorced  from  Henry  Vlll.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  401.    Dies,  484. 

Catharine  k  Boria,  a  nun,  flies  from  her  cloister,  and  marries 
Martin  Luther,  ii.  307. 

Catharine  di  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Cavi,  peace  concluded  there  between  Pope  Paul  IV.  and  Philip 
{I,  of  Spain,  iii.  4^, 
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OsnsiMks,  a  species  of  the  Oblati,  or  volantiary  dlaves^  the  obli- 
gations they  entered  into,  described,  i.  303. 

Centenarii,  or  inferior  jiidges  in  the  middle  ages,  the  extraordi- 
nary oath  required  from  them,  i.  371 . 

Cercamp,  negotiations  for  peace  entered  into  there,  between 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  iii.  461,  469. 
The  negotiations  removed  to  Chateau  Cambresis.  See  Ch€L- 
teau  Cambresis* 

Champ  de  Mars  and  de  Mai^  account  of  those  assemblies  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  i.  403,  404. 

Characters  of  men,  rules  for  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  them, 
iii.  74.    Applied  to  the  case  of  Luther,  i6. 

Charlemagne,  his  law  to  prevent  private  wars  for  redress  of  per- 
sonal injuries,  i.  50,  31 1.  State  of  Germany  under  his  de- 
scendants, 191. 

Charles  IV.  Emperor,  dissipates  the  Imperial  domains,  i.  426. 
His  observations  on  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Metz,  ii.  126.  Note, 

'— —  V.  Emperor,  an  emulator  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  his 
rival  Francis  I.  i.  80.     His  future  grandeur  founded  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy,  118.     His  descent  and  birth,  ii.  1 ,     How  he  came 
to  inherit  such  extensive  dominions,  ib.  2.     Acknowledged 
Prince  of  Asturias  by  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  16.     His  father 
Philip  dies,  ib.   Jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  grandfather  Ferdi- 
nand towards  him,  21 .  Left  heir  to  his  dominions,  24.  Death 
of  Ferdinand,  ib.     His  education  committed  to  William  de 
Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  ib.    Adrian  of  Utrecht  appointed  to 
be  his  preceptor,  25.    The  first  opening  of  his  character,  26. 
Assumes  the  government  of  Flanders,  and  attends  to  busi- 
ness, 27.    Sends  Cardinal  Adrian  to  be  Regent  of  Castile, 
who  executes  it  jointly  with  Ximenes,  31.    Assumes  the 
regal  title,  33..   His  title  admitted  with  difficulty  hy  the 
Castilian  nobility,  34.     Persuaded  to  add  associate  Regents 
to  Ximenes,  41.     His  Flemish  court  connipted  by  the  ava- 
rice of  Chievres,  43.     Persuaded  by  Ximenes  to  visit  Spain, 
but  how  that  journey  is  retarded,  44,  45.    The  present  state 
of  his  affairs,  45.     Concludes  a  peace  at  Noyen  with  Francis 
I.  of  France,  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  45,  46.     Ar- 
rives in  Spain,  48.     His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Ximenes, 
49.     His  public  entry  into  Vcdladolid,  5 1 .     Is  acknowledged 
King  by  the  Cortes,  who  vote  him  a  free  gift,  ib.    Tlie  Cas- 
tilians  receive  unfavourable  impressions  of  him,  51,  52.  Dis- 
gusts them  by  his  partiality  to  his  Flemish  ministers,  52, 
Sets  out  for  Aragon,  54.     Sends  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
visit  their  grandfather  Maximilian,  ib.    Cannot  assemble  the 
Cortes  of  Aragon  in  his  own  name^  ib.    The  opposition  made 
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by  that  assembly  to  his  desires^  ib.  Refuses  the  application 
of  Francis  I.  for  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre^  55. 
Neglects  the  repionstrances  of  the  Castilians^  56.  Death  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  ib.  View  of  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  ib.  How  Maximilian  was  obstructed  in  securing 
the  Empire  to  him,  57,  58.  Francis  I.  aspires  to  the  Impe- 
rial crown,  58,  60.  Circumstances  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Charles,  59.  The  Swiss  Cantons  espouse  his 
cause,  63.  Apprehensions  and  conduct  of  Pope  Leo  X.  on 
the  occasion,  64,  65.  Assembling  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
66 .  Frederic  Duke  of  Saxony  refuses  the  offer  of  the  Empire, 
and  votes  for  him,  67, 68.  And  refuses  the  presents  offered 
by  his  ambassadors,  68.  Concurring  circimistances  which 
favoured  his  election,  69.  His  election,  70.  Signs  and 
confirms  the  capitulation  of  the  Germanic  Body,  70,  71. 
The  election  notified  to  him,  71.  Assumes  the  title  of  Ma- 
jesty, 72.  Accepts  the  Imperial  dignity  offered  by  the  Count 
Palatine,  ambassador  from  the  Elector,  73.  The  clergy  of 
Castile  refuse  the  tenth  of  benefices  granted  him  by  the  Pope^ 
ih.  Procures  the  interdict  the  kingdom  is  laid  under  for 
refusal,  to  be  taken  off,  73.  Empowers  Cardinal  Adrian  to 
hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia,  75.  The  nobles  refuse  to  as- 
semble without  his  presence,  75.    Authorizes  the  insurgents 

'  there  to  continue  in  arms,  ib.  Summons  the  Cortes  of  Cas- 
tile to  meet  in  Galicia,  76.  Narrowly  escapes  with  his  Fle- 
mish ministers  from  an  insurrection  on  that  account,  77. 
Obtains  a  donative  from  the  Cortes,  78.  Prepares  to  leave 
Spain,  and  appoints  Regents,  ib.  Embarks  for  the  Low 
Countries,  79.  Motives  of  this  journey,  80.  Rise  of  the  ri- 
valship  between  him  and  Francis  l.,ib.  81.  Courts  the  favour 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  his  minister  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
88.  Visits  Henry  at  Dover,  89.  Promises  Wolsey  his  intet- 
est  for  the  papacy,  ib.  Has  a  second  interview  with  Henry 
at  Gravelines,  91.  Offers  to  submit  his  differences  with 
Francis  to  Henry's  arbitration,  ib.  His  magnificent  coro- 
nation at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  92.  Calls  a  Diet  at  Worms,  to 
check  the  Reformers,  93.  Causes  which  hindered  his 
espousing  the  party  of  Martin  Luther,  145,  146.  Grants 
Luther  a  safe-conduct  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  146,  147. 
An  edict  published  against  him,  148.  His  embarrassment 
at  this  time,  168.     Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  Pope, 

•  152.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty,  156, 157.  Death  of  his 
minister  Chievres,  and  its  advantages  to  him,  157,  158. 
Invasion  pf  Navarre  by  Francis,  158,  159.  The  French 
drivtn  out,  and  their  general  L'Eaparre  taken  prisoner,  160. 
War  declared  against  him  by  Robert  de  la  Mark,  Lord  of 
Bouillon,  who   ravages.  Jfcuxemburg^,  160,  161.    Reducei^ 
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Bouillon,  and  invades  France,  162.  His  demands  at  the 
Congress  at  Calais,  164.  Has  an  interview  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  Bruges,  and  concludes  a  league  with  Henry  VIIL 
against  France,  165.  Pope  Leo  declares  for  him  against 
France,  16^.  The  French  driven  out  of  Milan,  172,  176. 
Visits  England  in  his  passage  to  Spain,  179.  Cultivates  the 
good -will  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  creates  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
his  High-Admiral,  180.  Grants  the  island  of  Malta  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  183.  Arrives  in  Spain,  184.  A  retrospect  of 
his  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  insurrections  in  Spain,  195. 
Issues  circulatory  letters  for  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  with  promises  of  pardon,  ib.  His  prudent  moderation 
towards  the  insurgents  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  221,  222. 
Acquires  the  love  of  the  Castilians,  222 .  Enters  into  a  league 
with  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  229 .  Why  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  get  Wolsey  elected  Pope,  234.  Invades  Guienne 
and  Burgundy,  but  without  success,  237.  His  troops  in 
Milan  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  but  are  pacified  by  Moroni, 
238,  239.  Undertakes  an  invasion  of  Provence,  253.  Or- 
ders Pescarato  besiege  Marseilles,  254.  Pescara  obliged  to 
retire,  255.  Disconcerted  by  the  French  overrunning  the 
Milanese  again,  258,  259.  The  revenues  of  Naples  mort- 
gaged to  raise  money,  259.  His  troops  defeat  Francis,  and 
take  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  267,  268.  His 
affected  moderation  at  receiving  the  news,  269, 270.  Avails 
himself  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  Lannoy  and  Pope 
Clement,  but  refuses  to  ratify  it,  275.  His  army  in  Pavia 
mutiny,  and  are  obliged  to  be  disbanded,  275,  276.  His 
deliberations  on  the  proper  improvement  of  his  disadvantages, 
276,  277.  His  propositions  to  Francis,  -278.  After  many 
delays  grants  Sforza  the  investiture  of  Milan,  281 .  Moron6*s 
intrigues  betrayed  to  him  by  Pescara,  28.5,  286.  Orders 
Pescara  to  continue  his  negotiations  with  Moroni,  285. 
His  rigorous  treatment  of  Francis,  287.  Visits  Francis,  288. 
His  kind  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  289.  Grants 
Bourbon  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  appoints  him  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  army  there,  290.  Fruitless  negotia- 
tions for  the  delivery  of  Francis,  290,  29 1 .  Treaty  of  Madrid 
with  Francis,  293.  Delivers  up  Francis,  296.  Marries  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal,  298.  An  alliance  formed  against  him  at 
Cognac,  311.  Sends  ambassadors  to  Francis  to  require  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  314.  Prepares  for  war 
against  Francis,  315.,  The  Pope  reduced  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  him,  320.  The  exhausted  state  of  Kis  finances, 
321.  His  troops  under  Bourbon  distressed  and  mutinous 
for  want  of  pay^  321, 323,    Bourbon  assaults  Ronie,  ?ind  is 
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elain^  but  the  city  taken,  331^  332.  The  prince  of  Orange 
general  on  Bonibon's  death,  takes  the  castle  of  St.  Angdo^ 
and  the  Pope  prisoner,  334,  335.  The  Emperor's  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  335.  His  dissentions  with  the  Pope,  how 
£ur  fevouiabl^  to  the  Reformation,  338.  His  instructions  to 
the  Diet  at  Spires,  ib.  His  manifesto  against  the  Pope,  and 
letter  to  the  Caidinals,  339.  France  and  England  league 
against  him,  342.  Is  refused  supplies  by  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  347.  Delivers  the  Pope  for  a  ransom,  ib.  His 
overtures  to  Henry  and  Francis,  349.  Their  declaration  of 
war  against  him,  351.  Is  challenged  by  Francis  to  single 
combat,  ib.  Andrew  Doria  revolts  from  Frauds  to  him,  358. 
His  forces  defeat  the  French  in  Italy,  360, 363.  His  motives 
for  desiring  an  accommodation,  363.  Concludes  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  365.  Terms  of  the  peace  of  Cambray^ 
concluded  with  Francis  by  the  mediation  of  Margaret  of 
Austria  and  Louise  of  France,  366.  Remarks  on  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  him  in  this  treaty,  and  on  his  conduct 
of  the  war,  367.  X^its  Italy,  372.  His  policy  on  his  public 
entry  into  Barcelona,  ib.  Has  an  interview  with  the  Popa 
at  Bologna,  373.  Motives  for  his  moderation  in  Italy,  373^ 
374.  His  treaties  with  the  States  of, 3 74,  375.  Is  crowned 
King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  376.  Sum- 
mons' a  Diet  at  Spires  to  consider  the  state  of  religion,  378. 
His  deliberations  with  the  Pope  respecting  the  expediency 
of  calling  a  general  council,  380.. '  Appoints  a  Diet  at  Augs- 
burg, 381  <  Makes  a  public  entry  into  that  city,  382.  His 
endeavours  to  check  tlie  Reformation,  382,  383.  Resolute 
behaviour  of  the  Protestant  Princes  towards  him,  384.  His 
severe  decree  against  the  Protestants,  ib.  Proposes  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  386. 
Is  opposed  by  the  Protestants,  387.  Obtains  his  election,  ib. 
Is  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Protestants,  388. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  th^m  at  Nuremburg,  391.  Raises 
an  army  to  oppose  the  Turks  under  Solyman,  and  obliges 
him  to  retire,  392,  393.  Has  another  interview  with  the 
Pope,  and  presses  him  to  call  a  general  council,  393, 394. 
Procures  a  league  of  the  Italian  States  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Italy,  395,  390.  Arrives  at  Barcelona,  397.  His  endea- 
vours to  prevent  the  negotiations  and  meeting  between  the 
Pope  and  Francis,  398,  399.^  Undertakes  to  expel. Barba- 
rpssa  from  Tunis,  and  restore  Muley-Hascen,  428.  Lands 
in  Africa,  and  besieges  Goletta,  429, 430.  Takes  Goletta,  and 
seizes  Barbarossa's  fleet,  43 1,  432,  Defeats  Barbarossa,  and 
takes  Tunis,  432,  433.  Restores  Muley  Hascen  y  and  the 
treaty  between  them,  434,  435.  The  glory  acquired  by  this 
^nterpris^,  ^nd  the  delivery  of  the  Christian  eapt^y^s,  436. 
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Seizes  the  Duchy  of  Milan  on  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,449. 
His  policy  with  regard  to  it,  450.   Prepares  for  war  with  Fraft- 
cb,  ib.  His  invective  against  Francis  at  Rome  before  the  Pope 
in  council,  45 2 .    Remarks  on  this  transaction,  45 5 .     Invades 
France,  456.     Enters  Provence,  and  finds  it  desolated,  461. 
Besieges  Marseilles  and  Aries,  462, 463.     His  miserable  re- 
treat from  Provence,  464.     His  invasion  of  Picardy  defeated, 
466.     Is  accused  of  poisoning  the  Dauphin,  467.     Impro- 
bability of  its  truth,  468.     Conjecture  concerning  the  Dau- 
phin's death,  ib.    Flanders  invaded  by  Francis,  470.    A  sus- 
pension of  arms  in  Flanders,  how  negotiated,  ib.    A  truce  in 
Piedmont,  47 1 .    Motives  to  thesetruces, 472.    Negotiations 
for  peace  with  Francis,  475.     Concludes  a  truce  for  ten 
years  at  Nice,  476.     Remarks  on  the  war,  477.    An  inter- 
view with  Francis,  ib.     Courts  the  friendship  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  484.    Indulges  the   Protestant  Princes,  485. 
Quiets  their  apprehensions  of  the  Catholic  league,  490,  492. 
His  troops  mutiny,  492.    Assembles  the  Cortes  of  Castile, 
493.     Destroys  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Cortes,  494. 
Instance  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Grandees,  495. 
Desires  permission  of  Francis  to  pass  through  France  to  the 
Nfetherlands,  503, 504.     His  reception  in  France,  505.     His 
rigorous  treatment  of  Ghent,  507.     Refuses  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements to  Francis,  509.     Appoints  a  friendly  conference 
between  a  deputation  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines  be- 
fore the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  530.     Result  of  this  conference, 
532.     Grants  a  private  exemption  from  oppressions  to  the 
Protestants,  533.     Undertakes  to  reduce  Algiers,  541.     Is 
near  being  cast  away  by  a  violent  storm,  543.    Lands  near 
Algiers,  544.     His  soldiers  exposed  to  a  violent  tempest 
and  rain,  545.      His  fleet  shattered,  546.      His  fortitude 
under  these  disasters,  548.    Leaves  his  enterprise,  and  em- 
barks again,  549.    Is  distressed  with  another  storm  at  sea, 
ib.    Takes  advantage  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  to 
obtain  subsidies  from  the  Cortes,  iii.  10.     His  treaty  with 
Portugal,  ib.     Concludes  a  league  with  Henry  VIII.,  12. 
Particulars  of  the  treaty,  14.     Overruns  Cleves,  and  his 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  town  of  Duren,  1 7.     His  beha- 
viour to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  17,  18.    Besieges  Landrecy, 
18.     Is  joined  by  an  English  detachment,  ib.    Is  forced  to 
retire,  19.     Courts  the  favour  of  the  Protestants,  25.     His 
negotiations  with  the  Protestants  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  27. 
Procures  the  concurrence  of  the  Diet  in  a  war  against  Francis, 
28.    Negotiates  a  separate  peace  with  the  King  of  Denmark, 
31.     Invades  Champagne,  and  invests  St.  Disier,  37,  38. 
Want  of  concert  between  his  operations  and  those  of  Henry, 
who  now  invades  France,  38,  39.     Obtains  St.  Disier  by 
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artifice^  40.    H\h  distresses  and  happy  movements^  41^42. 
Concludes  a  separatepeace  with  Francis j  43 .    His  motives  to 
this  peace^  44.     His  advantages  by  this  treaty^  47.     Obliges 
him^seif  by  a  private  article  to  exterminate  the  Protestant 
heresy^  ib.    Is  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout«  50.     Diet  at 
Worms,  52.    Arrives  at  Worms,  and  alters  his  conduct  to- 
ward the  Protestants,  54, 55.     His  conduct  on  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  58, 59 .     His  dissimi^lation  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  76, 77.    Concludes  a  truce  withSolyman,  80. 
Holds  a  Diet   at  Ratisbon,   82.     His  declaration   to  the 
Protestant  deputies,  85.     His  treaty  with  the  Pope,  con- 
cluded by  the  Cardinal  of  Trent,  86.     His  drcular  letter  to 
the  Protestant  members  of  the  Germanic  Body,  87.    The 
Protestants  levy  an  army  against  him,  94.     Is  unprepared 
against  them,  9  6 .  Puts  them  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  98 . 
The  Protestants  declare  war  against  him,  100.    Marches  to 
join  the  troops  sent  by  the  Pope,  103.     Famese  the  Pope*s 
Legate  returns  in  disgust,  104.     His  prudent  declension  of 
an  action  with  the  Protestants,  1 07.     Is  joined  by  his  Flemish 
troops,  108.    Proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  Protestants^ 
117.    Their  army  disperse,  119.     His  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  Protestant  Princes,  ib.      Dismisses  part  of  his  army^ 
124.    The  Pope  recalls  his  troops,  125.     His  reflection  on 
Fiesco's  insurrection  at  Genpa,  140.     Is  alarmed  at  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Francis,  145.    Death  of  Francis,  147. 
A  parallel  drawn  t^etween  him  and  Francis,  148, 150.    Con- 
sequences of  Francis's  death  to  him,  151.     Marches  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  152.     Passes  the  Elbe,  154.     Defeats 
the  Saxon  army,  158.    Takes  the  Elector  prisoner,  ib.    His 
harsh  reception  of  him,  159.    Invests  Wittemberg,  160. 
Condemns  the  Elector  to  death  by  a  court-martial,  162. 
The  Elector  by  treaty  surrenders  the  'electorate,  164.    The 
hanyh  terms  imposed  by  him  on  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  168. 
His  haughty  reception  of  the  Landgrave,  171.    Detains  him 
prisoner,  1 73 .     Seizes  the  warlike  stores  of  the  League,  177. 
His  cruel  exactions,  178.    Assembles  a  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
181.    Intimidates  the  Diet  b^  his  Spanish  troops,  182.   Re- 
establishes the  Romish  worship  in  the  churches  of  Au^burg^ 
ify.    Seizes  Plac^tia,  187.    Orders  the  Diet  to  petition  the 
Pope  for  the  return  of  the  Council  to  Trent,  189.     Protests 
against  the  Council  of  Bologna,  192.     Causes  a  system  of 
faith  to  be  prepared  for  Germany,  193.    Lays  it  before  the 
Diet,  195.    The  Interim  opposed,  197.    And  rejected  by  the 
Imperial  cities,  201 .    Reduces  the  city  of  Augsburg  to  sub- 
mission, 202.     Repeats  the  same  violence  at  Ulm,  203. 
Carries  the  Elector  and  Landgrave  v^th  him  into  the  Low 
Countries,  205.    Procures  his  son  Philip  to  be  recognised 
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by  the  States  of  the  Netherlands^  206.  Establishes  the  Jn- 
terim  there,  208.  Re-assembles  the  Diet  at  Augsburg^  under 
the  influence  of  his  Spanish  troops^  217.  The  city  of  Magde- 
burgh  refuses  to  admit  the  interim,  and  prepares  for  resist- 
ance^ 225.  Appoints  Maurice  Elector  of  Saxony  to  reduce 
it^  ib.  Promises  to  protect  the  Protestants  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  227.  Arbitrarily  releases  Maurice  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  front  their  engagements  to  the  Landgrave  for 
the  recovery  of  liis  liberty,  228.  Endeavours  to  secure  the 
Empire  for  his  son  Philip,  229.  His  brother  Ferdinand  re- 
fuses to  resign  his  pretensions,  230.  Besieges  Parma,  but 
is  repulsed,  238.  Proceeds  rigorously  against  the  Protest- 
ants, 239.  Endeavours  to  support  the  Council  of  Trent, 
24  Iw  Puts  Magdeburg  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  ib. 
Absolves  the  city,  246.  Is  involved  in  disputes  between  the 
Council  and  the  Protestant  deputies  concerning  their  safe- 
conduct,  249.  Begins  to  suspect  Maurice  of  Saxony,  262, 
Maurioe  takes  the  field  against  him,  266.  Maurice  seconded 
by  Henry  II .  of  Prance,  267.  H is  distress  and  consternation, 
268.  An  ineifectud  negotiation  with  Maurice,  269.  Flies 
from  Inspruck,  274.  Releases  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  275. 
Is  solicited  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Maurice,  283.  His 
present  difficulties,  285 .  Refuses  any  direct  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  Maurice,  288.  Is  disposed  to  yield  by  the 
progress  of  Maurice's  operations,  289.  Makes  a  peace  with 
Maurice  at  Passau,  291.  Reflections  on  this  treaty,  293. 
Turns  his  arms  against  France,  299.  Lays  siege  to  Metz, 
303.  Is  joined  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  304.  His  army 
distressed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  306.  Raises 
the  siege,  and  retires  in  a  shattered  condition,  308.  Cosmo 
di  Meoici  asserts  his  independency  against  him,  309^  310. 
Siena  revolts  against  him,  310.  Is  dejected  at  his  bad  suc- 
cess, 313.  Takes  Terrouane,  and  demolishes  it,  301 .  Takes 
Hesden,  ib.  Proposes  his  son  Philip  as  a  husband  to  Mary 
Queen  of  England,  334.  The  articles  of  the  marriage,  337. 
Marches  to  oppose  the  French  operations,  343.  Is  defeated 
by  Henry,  345.  Invades  Picardy,  346.  Grants  Siena,  sub- 
dued by  Cosmo  di  Medici,  to  his  son  Phiup,  356.  A  Diet 
at  Augsburg  opened  by  Ferdinand,  364.  Leaves  the  inte- 
rior administration  of  Germany  to  Ferdinand,  368.  Applies 
again  to  Ferdinand  to  resign  his  pretensions  of  succession 
to  Philip,  but  is  refused,  369.  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg on  the  subject  of  religion,  371.  A  treaty  concluded 
between  Pope  Paul  IV.  and  Henry  II.  of  France  against 
him,  390.  Resigns  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Phi- 
lip, ib.  His  motives  for  retirement,  391.  Had  long  medi- 
tated this  resignation,  394.    The  ceremony  of  this  deed,  395 . 
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His  speech  on  this  occasion^  398.  Resigns  also  the  donli^ 
nions  of  Spsun,  400.  His  intended  retirement  into  Spaiif 
retarded,  402.  A  truce  for  five  years  concluded  with  France, 
403.  Endeavours  in  vain  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  for 
Philip,  415.  Resigns  the  Imperial  crown  to  Ferdinand,  416. 
Sets  out  for  Spain,  ib.  His  arrival  and  reception  in  Spain, 
417.  Is  distressed  by  his  son's  ungrateful  neglect  in  paying 
bis  pension,  418.  Fixes  his  retreat  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus  in  Placentia,  ib.  The  situation  of  this  monastery, 
and  his  apartments,  described,  419.  Contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  Charles  and  the  Pope,  420,  His  manner  of  life 
in  his  retreat,  462.  His  death  precipitated  by  his  monastic 
severities,  464.  Celebrates  his  own  funeral,  465.  Dies,ifc. 
His  character,  465 — 469.  A  review  of  the  state  of  Europe 
during  his  reign,  481.  His  acquisitions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  485. 

Cfiarles  VII.  of  France,  the  first  who  introduced  standing  armies 
in  Europe,  i.  103.  His  successful  extension  of  the  regal 
prerogative,  106. 

— ^—  VI 11.  of  France,  his  character,  i.  119.  How  induced 
to  invade  Italy,  ib.  His  resources  and  preparations  for  this 
enterprise,  120.  His  rapid  success,  121.  A  combination  of 
the  Italian  States  formed  against  him,  123.  Is  forced  to  re- 
turn back  to  France,  ib.  The  distressed  state  of  his  reve- 
nues by  this  expedition,  128. 

CJmrlevoiv,  his  account  of  the  North  American  Indians,  made 
use  of  in  a  comparispn  between  them  and  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, i.  231,  232. 

Charters,  of  immunity  or  franchise,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  those  granted  by  the  barons  of  France  to  the  towns  under 
their  jurisdictions,  i.  279.  Note  xvi.  Of  communities, 
granted  by  the  Kings  of  France,  how  they  tended  to  esta- 
blish regular  government,  36, 280. 

Chateau  Cambresis,  the  conferences  for  peace  between  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  removed  thither  from 
Cercamp,  iii.  473.  The  peace  retarded  by  the  demand  of 
Elizabeth  of  England  for  restitution  of  Calais,  474.  Parti- 
culars of  the  treaty  signed  there  between  England  and 
France,  476.  Terms  of  the  pacification  between  Philip  and 
Henry,  478.  ^ 

Cheregato,  Nuncio  from  the  Pope  to  the  Diet  at  Nuremburg, 
his  instructions,  ii.  244.  Opposes  the  assembling  a  general 
council,  246. 

Chkvres,  William  de  Croy,  Lord  of,  appointed  by  Maximilian 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  grandson  Charles,  ii.  24. 
Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  preceptor  under  him,  25 .  His  direc- 
tion of  the  studies  of  Charles,  26,  27.    His  avarice  corrupts 
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the  Flemish  court  of  Charles^  43.  N^otiates  a  peace  with 
Fratice,  45.  Endeavouj^  to  prevent  an  interview  between 
Charles  and  Ximenes,  47.  Attends  Charles  to  Spain,  47, 48. 
His  ascendency  over  Charles,  52.  His  extortions,  53.  His 
death,  and  the  supposed  causes  of  it,  157. 

Chivalry,  the  origin  of,  i.  77*  Its  beneficial  effects  on  human 
manners, .  78.  The  enthusiasm  of,  distinguished  from  its  sa- 
lutary consequences,  79,  80. 

Christianity,  corrupted  when  first  brought  into  Europe,  i.  82. 
Its  influence  in  freeing  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  the  feu- 
dal policy,  299.  Note  xx. 

Christians,  priinitive,  why  averse  to  the  principles  of  toleration^ 
1U.374. 

Circles  of  Germany,  the  occasion  of  their  being  formed,  i.  198. 

Cities,  the  ancient  States  of,  under  the  feudal  policy,  i.  34; 
The  freedom  of,  where  first  established,  35.  Charters  of 
community,  why  granted  in  France  by  Louis  Le  Gros,  36. 
Obtain  the  like  all  over  Europe,  ib.  Acquire  political  con- 
sideration, 37. 

Clariza,  Blave  to  Willa,  widow  of  Duke  Hugo,  extract  from 
the  charter  of  manumission  granted  to  her,  i,  300. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  his  election,  ii.  233.  His  character,  ib. 
Grants  Cardinal  Wolsey  a  legatine  commission  in  England 
for  life,  234.  Refuses  to  accede  to  the  league  against 
Francis,  238.  Labours  to  accommodate  the  differences  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  ib»  His  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  the  Reformers,  249,  250.  Concludes  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  Francis,  261,  262.  Enters  into  a  separate 
treaty  with  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it,  275.  Joins  in  an  alliance  with  Francis 
Sforza  and  the  Venetians  against  the  Emperor,  311.  Ab- 
solves Francis  from  his  oath  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
312.  Cardinal  Colonna  seizes  Rome,  and  invests  him  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  319.  Is  forced  to  an  accommoda^- 
tion  with  the  Imperialists,  320.  His  revenge  against  the 
Colonna  family,  323.  Invades  Naples,  ib.  His  territories 
invaded  by  Bourbon,  and  his  perplexity  on  the  occasion,  326, 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  Lapnoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  ib. 
His  consternation  on  Bourbon's  motions  towards  Rome, 
'  329,  330.  Rome  taken,  and  himself  besieged  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  332,  333.  Surrenders  himself  prisoner,  335. 
The  Florentines  revolt  against  him,  342,  343.  Pays  Charles 
a  ransom  for  his  liberty,  with  other  stipulations,  348. 
Makes  his  escape  from  confinement,  349.  Writes  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  ib.  Is  jealous  of  the  intentions  of 
Francis,  and  negotiates  with  Charles,  355.  His  motives 
and  steps  towards  an  accommodation,  363.    Concludes  a 
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separate  treaty  with  Chaiies,  365.  His  interview  with  the 
Emperor  at  Bologna^  373.  Crowns  Charles  King  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  376.  His  representa- 
tions to  the  Emperor  against  calling  a  general  council,  380, 38 1 . 
Has  another  interview  with  Charies  at  Bologna,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  him  to  the  calling  a  general  council,  394. 
Agrees  to  a  league  of  the  Italian  States  for  the  peace  of 
Italy,  395.  His  interview  and  treaty  with  Francis,  399. 
Marries  Catharine  di  Medici  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  400'. 
His  protraction  of  the  aifair  of  the  divorce  solicited  by  Henry 
VIII.,  400,  401.  Reverses  Cranmer's  sentence  of  divorce, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  401,  402.  Henry  re- 
nounces his  supremacy,  402.  His  death,  ib.  Reflections  on 
his  Pontificate,  403. 

Clergy,  the  progress  of  their  usurpations,  i.  70.  Their  plan  of 
jurisprudence  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  civil  courts  in  the 
midale  ages,  71 .  The  great  ignorance  of,  in  the  early  feudal 
tines  of  Europe,  258.  Romish  Clergy,  remarks  on  the  im- 
moral lives  of,  and  how  they  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  ir.  124,  125.  The  focility  with  which  they 
obtsuned  pardons,  126.  Their  usurpations  in  Germany  du- 
ring the  disputes  concerning  investitures,  1 28.  Their  other 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  themselves  there,  128,  129. 
Their  personal  immunities,  129, 130.  Their  encroachments 
on  the  laity,  130.  The  dreadful  effects  of  spiritual  censures, 
132.  Their  devices  to  secure  their  usurpations,  ib.  The 
united  effect  of  all  these  circumstances,  137.  Oppose  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  Germany,  141. 

Clermont,  council  of,  resolves  on  the  holy  war,  i.  26.  See 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Crusades. 

Cleves,  invaded  and  overrun  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iii.  17. 
Cruel  treatment  of  Duren,  ib.  Humiliating  submission  of 
the  Duke,  ib. 

Clotaire  I.,  instance  of  the  small  authority  he  had  over  his 
army,  i.  402,  403. 

Clotharius  IL,  his  account  of  the  popular  assemblies  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  i.  404. 

Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  unable  to  retsdn  a 
sacred  vase  taken  by  his  army,  from  being  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  i.  235.    Note  vii. 

tnipperdoUng,  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  an  ac- 
count of,  ii.  407,  408.    See  Anabaptists. 

Cognac,  an  alliance  formed  there  against  Charles  V.  by  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Francis  I.,  ii. 
311. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  Governor  of  Picardy,  defends  St.  Quintin 
against  the  Spanish  General  Emmanuel  Philibeit  Duke  of 
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Savoy,  iii.  428.  liU  brother  D'Andelot  defeated  in  an  en- 
deavour to  join  the  garrison,  430.  But  D'Andelot  enteri 
the  town,  ib.  His  character,  434,  435.  The  town  taken 
by  assault,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  435. 

Colleges,  the  first  establishment  of,  in  Europe,  i.  363. 

Cologne,  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  brother  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  elected  King  of  the  Romans  by  the 
College  of  Electors  there,  ii.  388. 

Herman,  Count  de  Wied,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of, 

inclines  to  the  Reformation,  and  is  opposed  by  his  Canons, 
who  appeal  lo  the  Emperor  and  Pope,  iii.  56,  57.  Is  de* 
prived  and  excommunicated,  79.     Resigns,  122. 

Colonna,  Cardinal  Pompeo,  his  chatacter  and  rivalship  with 
Pope  Clement  VIL,  ii.  318.  Seizes  Rotoe  and  invests  the 
Pope  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  319.  Is  degraded,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  323. 
Is  prevailed  on  by  the  Pope,  when  prisoner  with  the  Imperial- 
ists, to  solicit  his  delivery,  348. 

Prosper,  the  Italian  General,  his  character,  ii.  169. 

Appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Milan, 
ih.  Drives  the  French  out  of  Milan,  172.  His  army,  how 
weakened  at  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  173.  Defeats  Ma- 
rechal  de  Lautrec  at  Bicocca,  176.  Reduces  Genoa,  178. 
The  bad  state  of  his  troops  when  the  French  invade  Milan, 
231,  232.  Is  enabled  to  defend  the  city  iy  the  ill-conduct 
of  Bonnivet  the  French  commander,  232.  Dies,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Lannoy,  238. 

Combat,  judicial,  the  prohibition  of,  an  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice j  i.  52.  The  foundation  and  univer- 
sality of  this  mode  of  trial,  58.  The  pernicious  effects  of,  59. 
Various  expedients  for  abolishing  this  practice,  60.  'The 
ancient  Swedish  law  of,  for  words  of  reproach,  325,  ^2^. 
Positive  evidence,  or  points  of  proof,  rendered  ineffectual 
by  it,  330.  This  mode  of  trial  authorized  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics, 332.  The  last  instances  of,  in  the  histories  of  France 
and  England,  333. 

Commerce,  the  spirit  of  crusading,  how  far  favourable  to,  at  that 
early  period,  i.  32,  The  first  establishment  of  free  corpora- 
tions, 35.  Charters  of  community  why  granted  by  Louis 
le  Gros,  36.  The  like  practice  obtains  all  over  Europe,  37. 
The  salutary  effects  of  these  institutions,  ib.  The  low  state 
of,  during  the  middle  ages,  86.  Causes  contributing  to  its 
revival,  86.  Promoted  by  the  Hanseatic  league,  88.  Is 
cultivated  in  the  Netherlands,  89.  Is  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Edward  III.,  90.  The  beneficial  consequences  Re- 
sulting from  the  revival  of,  ib.  The  earjy  cultivation  of,  in 
Italyi372; 
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Common  Lav,  the  first  compilation  of,  made  in  England  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Glanville,  i.  356. 

Communities.  See  Charters,  Cities,  Commerce,  and  Corporations. 

Comnena,  Anna^  her  cliaracter  of  the  Crusaders,  i.  272. 

Compass,  mariner's^  when  invented,  and  its  influence  on  the 
extension  of  commerce,  i.  87. 

Composition  for  personal  injuries,  the  motives  for  establishing, 
i.  311 .  The  custom  of,  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  334. 

Compurgators,  introduced  as  evidence  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  middle  ages,  i.  54. 

Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  employed  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  to  obtain  Joanna's  consent  to  his  Regency  of 
Castile,  ii.  10.  Thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  the  Archduke 
Philip,  ib. 

Condottieri,  in  the  Italian  policy,  what,  i.  148. 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  ii.  382, 383. 

Conrad,  Count  of  Franconia,  how  he  obtained  election  to  the 
Empire,  i.  191. 

Conradin,  the  last  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples  of  the 
house  of  Swabia,  his  unhappy  fate,  i.  153. 

Constance,  treaty  of,  between  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa 
and  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  i.  278.  The  privileges  of  that  city 
taken  away  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  for  disobedience  to 
the  Interim,  iii.  208. 

Constantinople,  its  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
i.  28.  When  first  taken  by  the  Turks,  206.  Tlie  Crusa- 
ders how  looked  upon  there,  271, 272.  The  account  given, 
of  this  city  by  the  Latin  writers,  272. 

Constitutions,  popular,  how  formed,  i.  40. 

Cordova,  Gonsalvo  de,  secures  the  crown  of  Naples  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  i.  155. 

Corporations,  and  bodies  politic,  the  establishments  of,  how  far 
favourable  to  the  improvement  of  manners,  i.  33.  The  privi- 
leges of,  how  first  claimed,  35.  Charters  of  community, 
why  granted  by  Louis  le  Gros  in  France,  36.  The  institu- 
tion of,  obtains  all  over  Europe,  37.     Their  eflFects,  ib. 

Corsairs  of  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  rise  of,  ii.  421,  422.  See 
Algiers,  Barbarossa. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  its  constitution  and  privileges,  i.  166,389. 
Acknowledges  the  Archduke  Philip's  title  to  the  crown,  ii.  3. 
Not  allowed  to  assemble  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  54.  Its 
opposition  to  his  desires,  ib.  Is  prevailed  on  by  the  Empe- 
ror to  recognise  his  son  Philip  as  successor  to  that  kingdom, 
iii.  10.     See -Spam. 

— ; of  Castile,  a  history  of,  and  an  account  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  privileges,  i.  170.    The  vigilance  with  which,  it 
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guarded  its  privileges  against  the  encroachments  of  the  regal 
power,  171.  Acknowledges  the  Archduke  Philip's  title  to 
the  crown,  ii.  3.  '  Is  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand 
Regent,  according  to  Isabella's  will,  7.  Acknowledges  Phi- 
lip and  Joanna  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  and  their  son 
Charles,  Prince  of  Asturias,  15.  Declares  Charles  King,  and 
votes  him  a  free  gift,  51 .  Summoned  by  Charles  to  meet  at 
Compostella  in  Galicia,  76.  Tumultuary  proceedings  there- 
upon, 77.  A  donative  voted,  78.  Loses  all  its  influence  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Junta,  216.  Its  backwardness 
to  grant  Isupplies  for  the  Emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  321.    Re- 

■  fuses  his  pressing  solicitations  for  a  supply,  347.     Assembled 

■  at  Toledo  to  grant  supplies  to  the  Emperor,  493.  The  re- 
monstrances of,  ih.  The  ancient  constitution  of,  subverted 
by  Charles,  494.     See  Spain. 

Cortes  of  Valentia,  prevailed  on  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
acknowledge  his  son  Philip  successor  to  that  kingdom,  iii. 
10.     See  Spain. 

Cortona,  Cardinal  di.  Governor  of  Florence  for  the  Pope,  ex- 
pelled by  the  Florentines,  on  the  Pope's  captivity,  ii.  343. 

Cosmo  di  Medici.    See  Medici. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the  marritige  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  which  was  refused 
to*  Henry  by  the  Pope,  ii.  401 .  His  sentence  reversed  by  the 
Pope,  ih.  402. 

Crespy,  peace  of,  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  iii.  43,  44. 

Croy,  William  de,  nephew  to  Chievres,  made  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  by  Charles  V.,  ii.  53.    Dies,  215,  216. 

Crusades,  the  first  motives  of  undertaking,  i.  24.  The  enthusi- 
astic zeal  with  which  they  were  undertaken,  25.  First  pro- 
moted by  Peter  the  Hermit,  26.  The  success  of  them,  27. 
The  consequences  resulting  from  them,  28.  Their  effects  on 
manners,  29.  On  property,  30.  How  advantageous  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  regal  power  of  the  European  princes,  3J . 
The  commercial  effects  of,  32,  87.  The  universal  phren'sy 
for  engaging  in  these  expeditions  accounted  for,  264.  Note 
xiii.  The  privileges  granted  to  those  who  engaged  in  them, 
266.  Stephen  Earl  of  Chartres  and  BloLs,  his  account  of 
them,  268,  The  expense  of  conducting  them,  how  raised, 
269.  Character  given  of  the  Crusaders  by  the  Greek  writers, 
271,272. 

D. 

D\4lbert,  John,  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Navarre,  by 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  ii.  21.  Invades  Navarre,  but  is  de'-« 
leated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  41 . 
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D'AUmbert,  lA,,  fak  observation  on  the  order  of  Jcsute^  it.  52?^ 
524.     Note, 

p*jindelot,  brother  to  Coligni,  is  defeated  t^  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  in  an  endeavour  to  succour  St.  Quintin,  iu.  430, 434> 
435.  But  enters  the  town  with  the  fugitives^  ib.  The  town 
taken  by  assault,  and  himself  made  prisoner,  435. 

Dauphin  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Frands  I.,  is  ddivered  up 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Emperor  Charies  V.  in  ex- 
change for  his  father,  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  ii.  297.  His  death  imputed  to  poison,  467. 
The  most  probable  cause  of  it,  468. 

late  Duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Fr^cts  h,  com- 
mands an  army,  and  invades  Spain,  iii.  8.    Is  forced  to  aban- 
don the  siege  of  Perpignan,  tb.    Is  dissatisfied  at  the  peace 
of  Crespy,  49.     Makes  a  secret  protestation  against  it,  ib. 
of  France,  son  of  Henry  11.,  contracted  to  Mary  the 


young  Queen  of  Scotland,  iii.  1 88 .   Is  married  to  her,  iii.  452. 

Debt,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  moveables  for  the  recovery  of, 
derived  from  the  canon  law,  i.  354. 

Debtors,  how  considered  in  the  rude  and  simple  state  of  society, 
i.  283. 

Denmark,  a  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  in,  during  the 
16th  century,  iii.  509. 

King  of,  joins  the  Protestant  league  at  Smalkalde,  ii. 

489. 

De  Retz,  Cardinal,  writes  a  history  of  Fiesco's  consph'acy 
while  a  youth,  iii.  140.  Note. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  mistress  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  assists  thQ 
Guises  in  persuading  Henry  to  an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul 
IV.  against  the  Emperor,  iii.  387.  Induces  Henry  to  break 
the  treaty  of  Vaucelles,  409.  Marries  her  grand-daughter 
to  one  of  Montmorency *s  sons,  459.  Joins  Montmorency 
against  the  Guises,  460. 

Diets  of  Germany,  some  account  of,  i.  432. 

Doctors,  in  the  different  faculties,  dispute  precedence  with 
knights,  i.  364. 

Doria,  Andrew,  assists  Lautrec  in  subduing  Genoa,  ii.  345. 
Conquers  and  kills  Moncada  in  a  sea  engagement  before 
the  harbour  of  Naples,  355.  His  character,  356.  Is  dis- 
gusted with  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  357.  Revolts  to 
the  Emperor,  358.  Opens  to  Naples  a  communication  by 
sea,  ib.  Rescues  Genoa  from  the  French,  360.  Restores 
the  government  of,  to  the  citizens,  36 1 .  The  respect  paid  to 
his  memory,  362.  Attends  the  Emperor  Charles  in  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  against  Algiers,  543.  His  partial  fond- 
ues for  his  kinsman  Giannetino,  iii.  127, 128.  His  narrow 
escape  ill  Lavagna's  insurrectioi?^  137.    Returns  c^n  Lavag-. 
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im*s  deaths  and  the  dispersion  of  his  party^  139.   See  Genoa 
and  Lavagna, 

Doria,  Giannetino,  his  character^  iii.  127.  Is  murdered  by  La- 
vagna*s  conspirators^  136. 

Dover,  an  interview  there  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  ii.  89. 

Dragut,  a  corsair^  commands  the  Turkish  fieet  which  ravages, 
the  coast  of  Naples^  iii.  313. 

Dm  Prat,  Chancellor  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  228.  Com- 
mences a  law-suit  against  Charles  Duk<e  of  Bourbon,  for  his 
estate,  at  the  instigation  of  Louise  the  King's  mother,  tb, 

DuelUng,  the  ^nutom  of,  how  rendered  general,  ii.  352.  Its 
influence  on  manners,  353. 

Duren,  in  Cleves,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  inha- 
bitants put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  burnt,  iii.  17. 

E. 

Ecciiis,  an  adversary  of  Luther,  holds  a'public  disputation  with 
him  at  Leipsic  on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  authority,  ii.  1 13. 

Ecclesiastical  censures  of  the  Romish  church,  the  dreadful 
efl«cts  of,  ii.  132. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  more  perfect  in  its  plan  than  the 
civil  courts  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  71. 

— ^— -  reservation,  in  the  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
remarks  on,  iii.  377. 

Ecclesiastics,  when,  and  by  what  degrees,  they  claimed  exemp- 
.tion  from  civil  jurisdiction,  i.  350.  Military  talents  cultivat- 
ed and  exercised  by  those  of  the  middle  ages,  359. 

Edinburgh  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  iii.  39. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  his  endeavours  to  introduce  commerce 
into  his  kingdom,  i.  90. 

VI.,  of  England,  his  character,  iii.  334. 

Egmont,  Count  of,  commands  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Quintin,  and  puts  Montmorency's  troops  to  flight,  iii.  430, 
431.  Engages  Marshal  de  Termes,  and  defeats  him  by  the 
casual  arrival  of  an  English  squadron,  455. 

Egypt,  how  and  by  whom  added  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ii.  59. 

Ehrenberg,  the  castle  of,  taken  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  iii.  272. 

Eignotz,  a  faction  in  Geneva  so  termed,  an  account  of,  ii.  446. 

Electors  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  their  privileges,  i.  202. 

EUzabeth,  sister  of  Mary,  her  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land,'iii.  470.  Her  character,  471.  Is  addressed  by  Philip 
of  Spain  and  Henry  of  France,  for  marriage,  ib.  Her  prudent 
conduct  between  them,  ib.  How  determined  against  Henry, 
472.  Her  motives  for  rejecting  Philip,  473.  Returns  Philip 
an  evasive  answer,  ib,    'Demands  restitution  of  Calais  at 
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tbe  conferences  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  474.  Eslafalislies 
tiie  Protestant  religion  in  England,  475.  Treaty  between 
her  and  Henry  signed  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  476. 

Eloy,  St.,  lus  definition  or  description  ot  a  good  Chiistian,  L 
262.  Note  in, 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  SaToy.    See  Sacoy. 

Emperors  of  Germany,  an  inquiry  into  their  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  revenue,  i.  424,  425.  Note  xlii.  'Die  ancient  mode  of 
electingthem,  428,  429. 

England,  a,  summary  view  of  the  contests  between,  and  France^ 
i.  98*  The  consequences  of  its  losing  its  continental  posses- 
sions, 101.  The  power  of  the  crown,  how  extended,  113. 
See  Henry  Vll.  Why  so  many  marks  of  Saxon  usages  and 
language,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Normans,  to  be 
found  in,  217.  Notevr.  When  corporations  began  to  be 
established  in,  293.  Instances  of  the  long  continuance  of 
personal  servitude  there,  304,  305.  Inquiry  into  the  Saxon 
laws  for  putting  an  end  to  private  wars,  316, 317.  The 
causes  of  the  speedy  decline  of  private  wars  there,  proposed 
to  the  researches  of  Antiquarians,  320.  The  last  instances 
of  judicial  combat  recorded  in  the  history  of,  333.  The  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  barons  how  abolished,  348.  Cause 
of  the  slow  progress  of  commerce  there,  379.  The  first  com- 
mercial treaty  entered  into  by,  381.  By  what  means  that 
kingdom  was  freed  from  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  401 ,  402.  Mary,  Queen 
of,  married  to  Prince  Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  iii.  335.  Mary  esta- 
blishes the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  338,  339.  The  marriage 
ratified  by  Parliament,  339.  Is  reluctantly  engaged  by 
Philip,  now  King  of  Spain,  in  the  war  against  France,  426. 
Mary  levies  money  by  her  prerogative  to  carry  on  the  vpar, 
427.  Calais  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  447.  Guisnes 
and  Hames  taken,  448.  Death  of  Mary,  and  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  470.  The  Protestant  religion  established  by 
Elizabeth,  47b\  Treaty  with  France  signed  at  Chateau 
Cambresis,  476.  Its  interior  strength  how  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  Henry  VIII.,  492.  Its  power  no  longer  fruitlessly 
wasted  on  the  continent,  494.  Alteration  of  its  conduct  to- 
wards Scotland,  495. 

Enguien,  the  Count  de^  besieges  Carignan,  iii.  33.  Desires  of 
Francis  permission  to  engage  Guasto>  ib.  34.  Defeats  Guasto 
in  a  pitched  battle,  36. 

Erard  de  la  Mark,  ambassador  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  his  private  motives  for  thwarting  the  pretensions 
of  Francis  I.  of  France  to  the  Imperial  crown,  ii.  69.  Signs  the 
capitulation  of  the  Gerniiinic  body  on  behalf  of  Charles,  71. 
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Erasmus,  some  account  of,  ii.  142.  Preceded  Luther  in  his 
censures  against  the  Romish  church,  ib.  Concurs  with  him 
in  his  intentions  of  Reformation,  143.  Motives  which  check- 
ed him  in  this,  ib. 

Escurial,  Palace  of,  built  by  Philip  II.  in  memory  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin,  iii.  437. 

Europe,  the  alterations  in,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  i. 
2.  The  improvements  the  nations  of,  received  in  exchange 
for  their  liberties,  ib.  Its  disadvantages  under  this  change 
of  circumstances,  3.  Inquiry  into  the  supposed  populous- 
ness  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  5.  The  savage  desola- . 
tions  exercised  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  10.  The 
universal  change  occasioned  by  their  irruptions  and  con- 
quests, 1 1 .  The  first  rudiments  of  the  present  policy  of, 
to  be  deduced  from  this  period,  13.  Origin  of  the  feudal 
system,  14.  See  Feudal  System.  The  general  barbarism 
introduced  vinth  this  policy,  19,  20.  At  what  time  govern- 
ment and  manners  began  to  improve,  23.  The  causes  and 
events  which  contributed  to  this  improvement,  24.  See  Cru- 
sades, Corporations,  People.  The  miseries  occasioned  by 
private  wars  in,  50.  Methods  taken  to  suppress  them,  ib. 
Judicial  combats  prohibited,  52.  The  defects  of  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  middle  ages,  53,  54.  The  influence  of 
superstition  in  these  proceedings,  56.  The  origin  of  the  in- 
dependent territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  barons,  63.  The 
bad  consequences  of  their  judicial  power,  65.  The  steps 
taken  by  princes  to  abolish  their  courts,  66.  An  inquiry  in- 
to the  canon  law,  69.  Revival  of  the  Roman  law,  73, 
Eftects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  77.  How  improved  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  cultivation  of  literature,  80.  Chris- 
tianity corrupted  when  first  received  in,  82.  Scholastic 
theology  the  first  object  of  learning  in,  83.  Low  state  of 
commerce  in,  during  the  middle  ages,  86.  Commerce  re- 
vives in  Italy,  87.  Is  promoted  by  the  Hanseatic  league,  88. 
Is  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands,  89.  The  effects  of  the  pro- 
.gress  of  commerce  on  the  polishing  of  manners,  90.  The 
effects  of  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  with  the 
Archduke  Maximilian,  on  the  state  of,  1 1 8.  Hy  what  means 
standing  forces  became  general  in,  124.  Consequences  of 
the  league  of  Cambray  to,  129.  A  view  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  several  states  of,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  136.  Italy,  137.  The  Papacy,  138. 
Venice,  147.  Florence,  150.  Naples,  151.  Milan,  i55, 
Spain,  159.  France,  181.  Germany,  190.  Turkey,  206. 
Instances  of  the  small  intercourse  among  nations  in  the 
middle  ages,  365.  A  short  view  of  the  state  of,  at  the  death 
of  the    Emperor    Maximilian,  ii.  o7.     The   contemporary 
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monarcbs  of  all,  iUnstrious  at  the  Qme  of  Charles  V.,  92. 
The  method  of  canrying  on  war  in,  how  improved  beyond  the 
practice  of  earlier  ages,  235.  The  sentiments  of,  on  Charles's 
treatment  of  the  Pope,  340.  A  review  of  the  state  of,  duriag 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iii.  481 .  The  remark- 
able change  in,  at  this  period,  482.  How  affected  by  the 
revolt  of  Luther  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  497. 

Eutemi,  King  of  Algiers,  engages  Barfoarossa  in  his  service, 
and  is  murdered  by  him,  ii.  423. 

Evidence,  the  imperfect  nature  of' that  admitted  in  law  proceed- 
ings during  the  middle  ages,  i.  53.  Rendered  inefiectual  by 
the  judicial  combat,  330. 

Excommunication  in  the  Romish  Church,  the  original  institu- 
tion of,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  ii.  132. 

F. 

•*■ 

Farnese,  Alexander,  his  unanimous  election  to  the  Papacy,  ii. 

403.     See  Paul  IIL 
Cardinal,  accompanies  the  troops  sent  by  the  Pope  to 

the  Emperor,  against  the  army  of  the  Protestant  League,  iii. 

104.     Returns  disgusted,  ib.    Leads  the  troops  home  again 

by  the  Pope's  order,  125.     Contributes  to  the  election  of 

Cardinal  di  Monte  to  the  Papacy,  214. 

Octavio,  grandson  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  endeavours  to 


surprise  Parma,  and  enters  into  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  iii. 
211.  Is  confirmed  in  Parma  by  Julius,  235.  Procures  an 
alKance  with  France,  236.  Is  attacked  by  the  Imperialists, 
but  successfully  protected  by  the  French,  237.  Placentia 
restored  to  him  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  440. 

Peter  Lewis,  natural  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  obtains  of 


his  father  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  iii.  59.  His 
character,  185.     Is  assassinated,  186. 

Feodum,  the  etymology  of  that  word,  i.  2*50. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  unites  the  Spanish  nionarchy,  by 
his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Castile,  i.  161.  His  schemes 
to  exalt  the  regal  power,  176.  Resumes  former  grants  of 
land  from  his  barons,  177.  Unites  to  the  crown  the  grand 
masterships  of  the  three  militaiy  orders,  ib.  Why  he  patro- 
nized the  association  called  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  against 
the  barons,  180.  How  he  acquired  his  kingdoms,  ii.  2.  In- 
vites his  daughter  Joanna,  and  her  husband  Philip,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  to  Spain,  3.  Becomes  jealous  of  Philip,  4,  Car- 
ries on  his  war  with  France  vigorously,  notwithstanding 
Philip's  treaty  with  Lewis,  5,  6.  His  Queen  Isabella  dies, 
and  leaves  him  Regent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  6> 
Resigns  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  is  acknowledged  Regent 
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by  the  Cortes^,  7.  His  character,  ib.  8.  His  maxims  of  goyern- 
ment  odious  to  the  Castilians,  8.  Required  by  Philip  to 
resign  his  regency,  9.  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  procured 
by  him,  intercepted  by  Philip,  and  herself  confined,  10.  Is 
deserted  by  the  Castilian  nobility,  ib.  Determines  to  exclude 
his  daughter  from  the  succession  by  marrying,  1 1 .  Marries 
Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  ib.  A 
treaty  between  him  and  Philip  at  Salamanca,  by  which  the 
regency  of  Castile  is  jointly  vested  in  them  and  Joanna,  12, 
13.  Prevails  on  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  detain  Philip  for 
three  months,  when  driven  on  that  coast,  13.  The  Casti- 
.  Hans  declare  against  him,  14.  Resigns  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tile by  treaty,  ib.  Interview  between  him  and  Philip,  i6.  15. 
Is  absent  at  JMaples  when  Philip  died,  19.  Returns  and 
gains,  with  the  regency  of  Castile,  the  good-will  of  the  na- 
tives by  his  prudent  administration,  20.  Acquires  by  dis- 
honourable means  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  21.  How  he 
destroyed  his  constitution,  22.  Endeavours  to  diminish  his 
grandson  Charles's  power  by  a  will  in  favour  of  Ferdinand, 
22,  23.  Alters  his  will  in  favour  of  Charles,  24.  Dies,  ib. 
Review  of  his  administration,  28,  29.  Ximenes  appointed 
by  his  will  Regent  of  Castile  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V., 

29. 
Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Philip  Archduke  of  Austria,  born,  ii, 
5.  Left  Regent  of  Aragon  by  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  23. 
This  revoked  by  a  subsequent  will,  by  which  he  obtains  only 
a  pension,  24.  Discontented  with  his  disappointment,  he 
is  taken  to  Madrid  under  the  eye  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
32.  Sent  by  Charles  V.  to  visit  their  grandfather  Maximi- 
lian, 54.  Is  elected  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  337. 
Signs  a  deed  called  the  Reverse,  ib.  Tlie  Emperor  endeavours 
to  get  him  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  386.  He  is  opposed 
by  the  Protestants,  387.  Is  crowned  King  of  the  Romans, 
388.  Forms  a  confederacy  against  the  Anabaptists  at  Mun- 
Bter,  413.  Opposes  the  restoration  of  UWc  Duke  of  Wur- 
temburg,  417.  Recognises  his  title,  and  concludes  a  treaty 
with  him,  418.  His  kingdom  of  Hungary  wrested  from  him 
by  John  Zapol  Scaepus,  535.  Besieges  the  young  King 
Stephen  and  his  mother  in  Buda,  but  is  defeated  by  the 
Turks,  538.  His  mean  offers  of  submission  to  the  Porte, 
539.  Which  are  rejected,  ib.  Agrees  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
Solyman  for  Hungary,  ii.  540.  Courts  the  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  iii.  25.  Opens  the  Diet  at  Worms,  52.  Re- 
quires it  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
53.  Encroaches  on  the  liberties  of  Bohemia,  178.  His 
rigorous  treatment  of  Prague,  ,180,  181.  Disarms  the  Bo- 
hemian&>  181.     Obtains  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Con- 
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stance,  20S.  Invades  Transylvania  by  invitation  of  Marti- 
nuzz  1^251.  Obtains  the  resignation  of  Transylvania  iiioin 
Queen  I^;abella^  252.  Orders  Slartinuzzi  to  be  assassinated, 
2.05.  Enters  into  negotiation  mth  Maurice  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor,  282.  His  motives  for  promoting  the  Emperor's 
agreeing  with  Maurice,  286.  Isabella  and  her  son  Stephen 
recover  possession  of  Transylvania,  324.  Opens  a  Diet  at 
Augsburg,  and  excites  suspicions  in  the  Protestants,  364. 
The  Emperor  leaves  the  internal  administration  of  German 
affairs  to  him,  368.  Is  again  applied  to  by  the  Emperor  to 
resign  his  pretensions  of  succession  to  Philip,  but  refuses,  ib. 
Endeavours  therefore  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Diet,  370. 
Again  refuses  the  Emperor's  solicitations,  415.  Charles  re- 
signs the  Imperial  crown  to  him,  416.  Assembles  the  College 
of  Electors  at  Frankfort,  which  acknowledges  him  Emperor 
of  Germany,  449.  The  Pope  refuses  to  acknowledge  him,  ib. 

Feudal  government,  a  view  of,  as  it  existed  in  Spain,  ii.  190. 

System,  the  origin  of,  deduced,  i.  14.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  this  policy,  15.  Its  deficiencies  for  interior  govern- 
ment, 16.  Tenures  of  land,  how  established  under,  17. 
The  rise  of  intestine  discords  among  the  barons  under,  18. 
I'hc  servile  state  of  the  people,  ib.  The  weak  authority  of 
the  King,  ib.  Its  influence  on  the  external  operations  of 
war,  19.  The  general  extinction  of  all  arts  and  sciences  ef- 
fected by,  20.  Its  operation  on  religion,  21.  Its  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  human  mind,  22.  At  what  time  go- 
vernment and  manners  began  to  be  improved,  23.  The 
causes  and  events  which  contributed  to  this  improvement,  24. 
See  Crusades.  The  ancient  state  of  cities  under,  34.  The 
frame  of  national  councils  u  nder  this  policy,  40.  How  altered 
by  the  progress  of  civil  /iberty,  42.  An  inquiry  into  the 
julministration  of  justice  under,  45,  46.  Private  war,  47. 
Judicial  combat,  53.  The  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
barons,  63.  The  distinction  between  freemen  and  vassals 
under,  239.  How  strangers  were  considered  and  treated 
under,  3G8. 

Ftefs,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  histoiy  of,  i.  241 .     When  they 
became  hereditary,  243. 

FiescOj  Count  of  Lavagna.     See  Lavagna. 

Jerome,  engages  in  his  brother's  conspiracy,  and  fails  in 

securing  Andre^y  Doria,  iii.  136.  His  imprudent  vanity  on 
his  brother's  death,  138.  Shuts  himself  up  in  a  fort  on  his 
estate,  140.     Is  reduced  and  put  to  death,  147. 

Fitzbtephens,  observations  on  his  account  of  the  state  of  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  i.  294. 

Fhnidcrs.     Sec  Net ficr lands. 

ffjfrrncc,  a  view  of  the  constitution  of,  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  sixteenth  century,  i.  150.  The  influence. acquired  by- 
Cosmo  di  Medici  in,  ib.  The  inhabitants  of,  revolt  against 
Pope  Clement  VII.  on  the  news  of  his  captivity,  and  recover 
their  liberty,  ii.  342.  Are  reduced  to  subjection  to  Alexan- 
der di  Medici,  by  the  Emperor,  375.  Alexander  di  Medici, 
Duke  of,  assassinated  by  his  kinsman  Lorenzo,  480.  Cosmo 
di  Medici  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  ib.  Cosmo,  sup- 
ported by  the  Emperor,  defeats  the  partisans  of  Lorenzo, 
482.  Cosmo  asserts  his  independency  on  the  Emperor,  iii. 
309. 

Fonseca,  Antonio  de.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  in 
Spain,  ordered  by  Cardinal  Adrian  to  besiege  tl^e  insurgents 
in  Segovia,  ii.  188.  Is  denied  liberty  of  taking  military 
stores,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Campo,  ib.  Attacks 
and  almost  burns  the  whole  town,  ib.  Is  repulsed^  189.  His 
house  at  Valladolid  burnt,  ib. 

France,  by  what  means  the  towns  in,  first  obtained  charters  of 
community,  i.  36.  Ordinances  of  Louis  X.  and  his  brother 
Philip  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  44.  Methods  employed  to 
^suppress  private  wars,  50.  St.  Louis  attempts  to  discounte- 
nance juaicial  combat,  61 .  A  view  of  the  contests  between, 
and  England,  98.  'Pie  consequences  of  its  recovering  its 
provinces  from  England,  100.  The  monarchy  of,  how 
strengthened  by  this  event,  101 .  The  rise  of  standing  forces 
in,  102.  The  regal  prerogative  strengthened  by  this  mea- 
sure, 1 05 .  The  extension  of  the  regal  prerogative  vigorously 
pursued  by  Louis  XL,  107.  See  Louis  XI.  The  effects  of 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  119.  See  Charles 
VIH.  National  infkntry  established  in,  127.  League  of 
Cambray  formed  against  the  Venetians,  1 29 .  Battle  of  (ihiar- 
radadda,  131.  An  inquiry  Uito  its  ancient  government  and 
laws,  181.  Tlie  power  of  the  general  assemblies  under  the 
first  race  of  Kings,  1 82.  Under  the  second  and  third,  ib.  1 83 . 
The  regal  power  confined  to  the  King's  own  domains,  184. 
When  the  general  assembly  or  states -general  lost  their  legis- 
lative authority,  ib.  When  the  Kings  began  to  assert  their 
legislative  power,  185.  When  the  government  of,  became 
purely  monarchical,  186.  The  regal  power  nevertheless  re- 
strained by  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  187.  An  inqufry 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  its  parliaments,  particularly  that  of 
Paris,  188.  How  the  allodial  property  of  land  there  was 
altered  into  feudal,  247.  The  progress  of  liberty  in  that  king- 
dom traced,  295 .  Note  xix.  The  attempts  to  establish  liberty 
there  unsuccessful,  297,  298.  The  last  instance  of  judicial 
combat  recorded  in  the  history  of,  333.  The  present  go- 
vernment of,  compared  with  that  of  ancient  Gaul,  .402.  The 
states -general  when  first  assemblec^  417.    The  acquisitions 
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of  that  kingdom,  during  the  reign  ofthe  Emperor  Charles  V.^ 
iii.  488.    The  character  of  the  people  of,  489.    The  good 
consequences  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  to  die  rest  of 
Europe,  491. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  Tiis  character  influenced  l^  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  i.  80.     Is  emulated  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ib. 
Concludes  a  peace  with  Charles  V.,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  ii.  45, 46.     Sends  a  fruitless  embassy  to  Charles 
for  the  restitution  of  Navan:eto  the  young  King,  55.  Aspires 
to  the  Imperial  crown  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  58.     Rea- 
•    sons  by  which  he  supported  his  pretensions,  59.    Remarks 
on  the  equipages  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  German  States, 
62.     His  pretensions  adopted  by  the  Venetians,  63.     Loses 
the  election,  70.     Rise  of  the  rivalship  between  him  and 
Charles,  80,  81.     Courts  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
87.     Promises  Wolsey  his  interest  for  the  Papacy,  89.    Has 
an  interview  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  90.    Wrestles 
with  Henry  and  throws  him,  90,  91.  Note.     His  advantages 
over  Charles  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
them,  152.    Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  155.   In- 
vades and  reduces  Navarre,  in  the  name  of  Henry  D'Albert, 
son  of  John,  the  former  King,  158.    The  French  driven  out 
by  the  imprudence  of  L*Esparre  their  General,  who  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  159,  160.     Retakes  Mouson  from 
the  Imperialists,  163.     Invades  the  Low  Countries,  but  loses 
the  opportunities  of  success  by  imprudence,  ib.     Rejects  the 
demands  of  Charles  at  the  Congress  at  Calais,  164.     A 
league  concluded  between  Charles  and  Henry  VIII.  against 
him,  164,  165.     His  imprudent  appointment  of  the  Mare- 
chalde  Foix  to  the  government  of  Milan,  168.     De  Foix 
attacks  Reggio,  but  is  repulsed  by  the  governor  Guicciardini 
the  historian,  ib.    The  Pope  declares  against  him,  169.    His 
embarrassments  on  the  invasion  of  Milan,  ib.    His  mother 
seizes  the  money  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the  Milanese 
troops,  170.    Milan  taken,  and  the  French  driven  out,  172. 
Levies  a  body  of  Swiss,  175,  176.    Who  insist  on  giving  a 
precipitate  battle  to  the  Imperialists,  which  is  lost,  177. 
War  declared  against  him  by  Henry  VIII.,  1 78.     His  expe- 
dients to  supply  his  treasury,  1 79.    Tlie  plan  pursued  by  him 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  English,  181.     Picardy  invaded 
by  Henry,  ib.     The  Venetians  league  with  the  Emperor 
against  him,  224.    To  which  Pope  Adrian  accedes,  225.   His 
expeditious  movement  against  the  Milanese,  226.     Discon- 
certed by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  conspiracy,  ib.    Taxes  him 
with  betraying  his  cause,  which  Bourbon  denies,  230.  Bour- 
bon escapes  to  Italy,  and  Francis  returns,  ib.    Appoints  the 
«  Admiral  Bonnivet  to  command  against  the  Milanese^  231. 
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Picardy  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk^  who  is  driven  back, 
236.  Repulses  the  invasion  of  Guienne  and  Burgundy  by 
Charles,  237.  His  successful  close  of  the  campaign,  ib. 
His  prudent  care  to  disappoint  the  Imperialists  in  their  inva- 
sion of  Provence,  254.  Assembles  an  army,  which  causes 
the  Imperialists  to  retire  from  Marseilles,  255.  Determines 
to  invade  the  Milanese,  256.  Appoints  his  mother  Louise 
Regent  during  his  absence,  257.  Enters  Milan,  and  takes 
possession  of  the  city,  258.  Advised  by  Bonnivet  to  besiege 
Pavia,  260.  His  vigorous  attacks  on  Pavia,  ib.  Concludes 
a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Pope  Clement,  26 1 ,  262.  His 
imprudent  invasion  of  Naples,  262,  263.  Resolves,  by 
Bonnivet*s  advice,  to  attack  Bourbon*s  army,  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Pavia,  265, 266.  Is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
267.  Is  taken  prisoner,  268.  Is  sent  to  the  castle  of  Piz- 
zitchitone  under  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand  Alarcon, 
269.  Refuses  the  propositions  made  to  him  by  Charles,  278. 
Is  carried  to  Spain  on  his  desire  of  a  personal  interview  with 
Charles,  279.  Is  rigorously  treated  in  Spain,  287.  Falls 
dangerously  ill,  ib.  Is  visited  by  Charles,  288.  Resolves 
to  resign  his  kingdom,  291.  Is  delivered  from  this  captivity 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  294.  His  secret  protestations 
against  the  validity  of  this  treaty,  295.  Marries  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  296.  Recovers  his  liberty,  and  the  Dauphin 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  delivered  up  hostages  to  Charles 
for  the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  296,  297. 
Writes  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, 309.  His  reply  to  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  i6.  310. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and 
Sforza,  against  Charles,  311.  Is  absolved  from  his  oath  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  312.  His  behaviour  to  the 
Emperor's  second  embassy,  314,  315.  Is  dispirited  by  his 
former  ill  success,  316.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  against  the  Emperor,  342.  Successes  of 
his  General  Lautrec  in  Italy,  345.  His  reply  to  the  Empe- 
ror's overtures,  350.  Declares  war  against  him,  and  chal- 
lenges him  to  single  combat,  35 1 .  Treats  Andrew  Doria  ill, 
who  revolts  from  him  to  the  Emperor,  357,  358.  His  army, 
under  Saluces,  driven  out'of  Italy,  360.  His  troops  in  Milan 
routed,  363.  His  endeavours  towards  an  accommodation,  ib. 
Terms  of  the  peace  at  Cambray,  concluded  by  the  mediation 
of  his  mother  Louise  and  Margaret  of  Austria,  366.  Re- 
marks on  the  sacrifices  made  by  him  in  this  treaty,  and  on 
his  conduct  of  the  war,  367.  Leagues  secretly  with  the  Pro- 
testant princes,  388.  His  measures  to  elude  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  397.  His  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  398.  His 
intei-view  an4.,  treaty  with  the  Pope,  ib.    Gives  the  Duke  of 
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Orlcnn.^  in  marriage  to  Catharine  di  Medici,  399,  400. 
Negotiates  a  treaty  with  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  438. 
His  envoy  Merveille  executed  at  Milan  for  murder,  439. 
Is  disappointed  in  hLs  endeavours  to  negotiate  alliances  i^;ainst 
the  Emperor,  ib.  Invites  Melancthon  to  Paris,  440.  Evi- 
dences hLs  zeal  for  the  llomish  religion,  441.  Causes  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  443.  Seizes  the  Duke's 
territories,  444.  His  pretensions  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan^on 
the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  449.  The  Emperor's  invective 
against  him  before  the  Pope  in  council,  452.  Is  invaded  by 
Charles,  456.  His  prudent  plan  of  defence,  45 9, 460.  Joins 
the  army  under  Montmorency,  464.  Death  of  the  Dauphin^ 
467.  Obtains  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  against 
the  Emperor,  469.  Invades  the  Low- Countries,  470.  A 
suspension  of  arms  in  Flanders,  and  how  negotiated,  ib,  471 . 
A  truce  in  Piedmont,  ib.  Motives  to  these  truces,  472. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  473. 
Negotiations  for  a  peace  with  the  Emperor,  475 .  Concludes 
a  truce  for  ten  years  at  Nice,  476.  Reflections  on  the  war, 
477.  His  interview  with  Charles,  483.  Marries  Mary  of 
Guise  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  484.  Refuses  the  offers  of 
the  deputies  of  Ghent,  502. .  Informs  Charles  of  the  offer 
"made  by  them,  ib.  Grants  the  Emperor  leave  to  pass  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  504.  His  reception  of  the  Em- 
peror, 505 .  Is  deceived  by  the  Emperor  in  respect  to  Milan, 
509.  His  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  murdered  by 
the  Impel ial  governor  of  the  Milanese,  iii.  4.  Prepares  to 
resent  the  injury,  6.  Attacks  the  Emperor  with  five  armies, 
7,  8.  His  first  attempts  rendered  abortive  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  8,9.  Renews  his  negotiations 
with  Sultan  Solyman,  15.  Invades  the  Low- Countries,  16- 
18.  Forces  the  Emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landrecy,  18. 
Dismisses  Barbarossa,  33.  Gives  the  Count  d'Enguien  per- 
mission to  engjige  Guasto,  34.  Relieves  Paris,  in  danger  of 
being  surprised  by  the  Emperor,  43.  Agrees  to  a  separate 
peace  with  Charles,  ib.  Henry's  haughty  return  to  his  over- 
tures of  peace,  48, 49.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  58. 
Peace  of  Campe,  93.  Perceives  a  necessity  of  checking  the 
Emperor's  ambitious  designs,  142.  Forms  a  general  league 
ag'ainst  him,  143,  144.  Dies,  147.  His  life  and  character 
summarily  compared  with  those  of  Charles,  148 — 151.  Con- 
sequences of  his  death,  151,  152. 

Francis  II.,  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  character, 
iii.  480. 

Frankfort,  the  Diet  of,  assembled  for  the  choice  of  an  Emperor 
at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  ii.  66.  Jvlames  and  views  of  the 
Electors,  66,  67,    The  Empire  offered  to  Frederic  of  Saxony, 
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67^  Who  rejects  it,  with  his  reason,  ib.  Chooses  Charles  V. 
Emperor,  70.  His  confirmation  of  the  Germanic  privileges 
required  and  agreed  to,  71.  City  of  Frankfort  embraces 
the  reformed  religion,  243.  The  college  of  Electors  assem- 
bled there  by  Ferdinand,  who  is  acknowledged  Emperor  of 

:    Germany,  iii.  449. 

Frtderic  Duke  of  Saxony  assembles  with  the  other  Electors  at 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  to  choose  an  Emperor,  ii.  ^^.  The 
Empire  offered  to  him,  ^7,  Rejects  it,  and  votes  for  Charles 
v.,  67>  68.  Refuses  the  presents  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, 68.  This  disinterested  behaviour  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  historians,  68,  69.  Note,  Chooses  Martin 
Luther  philosophical  professor  at  his  University  of  Wittem- 
burg,  99.  Encourages  Luther  in  his  opposition  to  indul- 
gences, 102.  Protects  him  against  Cajetan,  108,  109. 
Causes  Luther  to  be  seized  at  his  return  from  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  and  conceals  him  at  Wartburg,  148,  149.  Dies, 
307. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  Emperor,  the  free  cities  of  Italy  unite 
against  him,  i.  278.  Treaty  of  Constance  with  them,  ih. 
Was  the  first  who  granted  privileges  to  the  cities  in  Germany, 
291. 

Predum,  in  the  ancient  German  usages  explained,  i.335. 

Freetnen,  how  distinguished  from  vassals,  under  the  feudal 
policy,  i.  238 — ^254.  Why  often  induced  to  surrender  their 
freedom,  and  become  slaves,  256. 

Fregoso,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice,  murdered  by  the 
Marquis  del  Guasto  the  Imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese, 
iii.  3,  4. 

Fronsperg,  George,  a  German  nobleman,  some  account  ofj  he 
joins  the  army  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  320,  321 . 

Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  his  character  of  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, i.273. 

G. 

Gaul,  how  allodial  property  of  land  was  changed  into  feudal 
there,  i.  247.  The  government  of,  compared  with  that  of 
modern  France,  402.  The  small  authority  the  Kings  of,  enjoy- 
ed over  their  armies,  illustrated  in  an  anecdote  of  Clotaire  1., 
ib,  403.  Account  of  the  popular  assemblies  of,  403, 404. 
The  Salic  laws,  how  enacted,  405.  Were  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, 406.    See  France. 

General  of  the  Jesuits,  an  inquiry  into  his  office  and  despotic 
authority,  ii.  515. 

Geneva,  an  account  of  its  revolt  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ii. 
446. 
VOL.  III.  2  N 
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Gtftbap  reduced  by  Lantrec^  the  French  General^  ii.  345.    The 
French  endeavour  to  prejudice  it«  trade  in  foyour  of  Savona, 
u.^7,    b  rescued  from  the  French  by  Andrew  Doria,  361. 
The  government  of,  settled  by  the  duiinterestedness  oi  Do- 
na, ib.    The  honour  paid  to  Dorians  memoiy^  362.    Is  visited 
by  the  Emperor,  373.    A  scheme  formed  to  overturn  the 
constitution  of,  by  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna,  iii.  127.    He 
assembles  his  adherents,  129.    The  conspirators  sally  forth 
from  Lavagna^s  palace,  132.     Deputies  sent  to  know  La- 
vagna's  terms,  137.    Lavagna  drowned,  137, 138.    The  in- 
surrection ruined  by  the  imprudence  of  his  brother  Jerome 
Fiesco,  138.    The  conspirators  disperse^  139.    Jerome  re- 
duced and  put  to  death,  147. 
Geoffrey  de  VUlehardouin,  his  account  of  the  magnificence  of 
Constantinople  at  the  time  when  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  i. 
273. 
Germanada,  an  association  in  Valencia,  so  termed,  on  what 
occasion  formed,  ii.  216,  217.     Refuse  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  217.     Their  resentment  levelled  at  the  nobility,  who 
raise  an  army  against  them,  ib.     Defeat  the  nobles  in  several 
actions,  218.     But  are  routed  and  dispersed  by  them,  ib. 
Germans,  ancient,  an  account  of  their  usages  and  way  pf  life,  i. 
228.    Their  method  of  engaging  in  war,  ib.    A  comparison 
between  them  and  the  North  American  Indians,  231.    Why 
tliey  had  no  cities,  289.  Note  xvii.     The  practice  oi  com- 
pounding for  personal  injuries  by  fines  deduced  from  their 
vsages,  335.  ^ 

Gumanif,  little  interested  in  foreign  concerns  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  99.  National  infantry  established 
in,  127.  State  of,  under  Charlemagne  and  his  descendants, 
190.  Conrad,  Count  of  Franconia,  chosen  Emperor,  191. 
His  successors  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  ib.  How  the  nobility 
of,  acquired  independent  sovereign  authority,  1 92.  The  &tal 
effects  of  aggrandising  the  clergy  in,  193.  Tlie  contests  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  194. 
Rise  of  the  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  195.  Decline 
of'  the  Imperial  authority,  ib.  The  house  of  Austria,  by  whom 
founded,  196.  A  total  change  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  ib.  The  state  of  anarchy  in  which  it  continued 
to  the  time  of  Maximilian,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Charles  v.,  197.  Divided  into  circles,  198.  The  Imperial 
chaipber  instituted,  ib.  The  Aulic  council  reformed,  iS.  A 
view  of  its  political  constitution  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  history,  ih.  Its  defects  pointed  out,  200.  The 
Imperial  dignity  and  power  compared,  ib,  20 1 .  Election  of  the 
•  Emperors,  202.  The  repugnant  forms  of  civil  policy  ia  the 
several  states  of,  203.    The  opposition  between  the  secular 
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and  ecclesiastical  members  of,  204.    Tlie  united  body  hence 
incapable  of  acting  with  vigour,  205.     When  cities  first 
began  to  be  built  in,  289.  -Note  xyii.'   When  the  cities  of, 
first  acquired  municipal  privileges,  290.    The  artisans  of, 
when  enfranchised,  291.     Immediate  cities  in  the  German 
jurisprudence,  what,  292.    The  great  calamities  occasioned 
there  by  private  wars,  321 .  Origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine, 
322.    When  private  wars  were  finally  abolished  there,  323. 
Inquiry  into  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  its  Em- 
perors, 424.  Note  xlii.    The  ancient  mode  of  elefcting  the 
Emperors,  428.    Account  of  the  diets,  432.     State  of,  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  ii.  56^  57.     Charles 
V.  of  Spain  and  Francis  I.  of  France  form  pretensions  to 
the  Imperial  crown,  58.    Their  respective  reasons  offered 
in  favour  of  their  claims,  59 — 62.    Views  and  interests  of 
the  other  European  States  in  relation  to  the  competitors,  62. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  advances  a  claim,  63.     But  is  dis- 
couraged from  prosecuting  it,  64.     How  the  Papacy  was 
likely  to  be  affected  in  the  choice  of  an  Emperor,  ib.    Advice 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  the  German  Princes,  65.     Opening  of  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  66,    In  whom  the  election  of  an  Emperor 
is  vested,  ib.   Views  of  the  Electors,  ib.   The  Empire  offered 
to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  67.    Who  rejects  it,  and  his  reasons, 
ib.    Charles  V.  chosen,  70.    The  capitulation  of  the  Ger- 
manic privileges,  confirmed  by  him,  71 .   Charles  sets  out  for 
Germany,  79.  Charles  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  92.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  there,  by  Martin  Luther,  93. 
Treatment  of  the  bull  of  excommunication  published  against 
Luther,  116.    The  usurpations  of  the  clergy  there,  during 
the  disputes  concerning  investitures,  128.    The  clergy  o^ 
mostly  foreigners,  133.    The  benefices  of,  nominated  by  the 
Pope,  134.    The  expedient  of  the  Emperors  for  restraming 
this  power  of  the  Pope,  ineffectual,  135,    The  great  progress 
of  Luther's  doctrines  in,  243.     Grievances  of  the  peasants, 
298,  299.     Insurrection  in  Suabia,  300,  301.     The  memo- 
rial of  their  grievances,  301 .    The  insurrection  quelled,  ib. 
Another  insurrection  in  Thuringia,  302.     How  the  House  of 
Austria  became  so  formidable  in  Germany,  337,  338.     Pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  Reformation  there,  338.     Great  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  there,  377.    Ferdinand  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  brother  to  Charles  V.,  elected  King 
of  the  Romans,  388.    The  Protestan^t  religion  established 
in  Saxony,  490,  491.    The  Protestant  religion  established 
in  the  Padatinate,  iii.  62.    The  league  of  Smalkalde  raise  an 
army  against  the  Emperor,  94.    Are  {)ut  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  98.    The  Protestant  army  dispersed,  119.    The 
Interim  enforced  by  the  Emperor,  202,204.    Maurice  of 
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Saxony  raises  an  army  and  declares  in  favour  of  the  Protest- 
ants^ 266.  Maurice  favoured  even  by  the  Catholic  princes^ 
and  why,  283.  Treaty  of  Passau,  between  the  Emperor  and 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  291.  Truce  between  the  Emperor  and 
Henry  of  France,  403.  Charles  resigns  the  Imperial  crowii 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  41 6. 

Ghent,  an  insurrection  there,  ii.  4^7.  The  pretensions  of  the 
citizens,  ib.  Form  a  confederacy  against  the  Queen-dowager 
of  Hungaiy,  their  governess,  498.  Their  deputies  to  the 
Emperor,  how  treated  by  him,  499.  Offer  to  submit  to 
France,  ib.    Is  reduced  by  Charles,  507. 

GJubeUne  faction  in  Italy,  a  view  of,  ii.  318. 

GhiheUnes.    See  Guelfs. 

^hiarradadda,  the  battle  of,  fatal  to  the  Venetians,  i.  131 . 

Giron,  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Holy  Junta,  ii.  202.  Resigns  his  commission,  and 
Padilla  replaced,  204. 

GlanvUle,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  first  who  compiled  a  body  of 
common  law,  in  all  Europe,  i.  356. 

Goletta  in  Africa,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ii.  431. 

Gonzaga,  the  Imperial  Governor  of  Milan,  procures  Cardinal 
Famese  to  be  assassinated,  and  takes  possession  of  Placentia 
for  the  Emperor,  iii.  186,  187.  Prepares  to  seize  Parma, 
235.    Is  repulsed  by  the  French,  238. 

Goths,  Vandab,  and  Huns  overrun  the  Roman  empire,  and  pre- 
cipitate its  downfall,  i.  3.  The  state  of  the  countries  from 
whence  they  issued,  4.    The  motive  of  the  first  excursions^ 

5 .  How  they  came  to  settle  in  the  countries  they  conquered^ 

6.  A  comparison  drawn  between  them  and  the  Romans,  at 
the  period  of  their  eruptions,  7  ^  seq.  Compared  with  tlie 
native  Americans,  10.  The  desolations  they  occasioned  in 
Europe,  ib.  The  universal  change  made  by  them  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  1 1 .  The  principles  on  which  they  *made  their 
settlements,  13.  Origin  of  the  feudal  system,  14.  See  Feu^ 
dal  System,  An  inquiry  into  the  admmistration  of  justice 
among,  46.  Their  private  wars,  47.  Destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Roman  arts,  81.  Their  contempt  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  hatred  of  their  arts,  215.  Note  ii.  Their  aversion 
to  literature,  216.  No  authentic  account  of  their  origin  or 
ancient  history  existing,  i6.  217. 

Gouffier,  sent  by  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Charles  V.,  ii.  45. 

Government,  how  limited  by  the  feudal  policy,  i.  17.  The 
effects  of  the  Crusades  on,  3 1 .  How  affected  by  the  enfiran- 
chisement  of  cities,  38.  Legislative  assemblies  how  formed, 
40.  Private  wars  destructive  to  the  authority  of,  50.  Me- 
thods employed  to  abolish  this  hostile  mode  of  i^dr^ssing 
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injuries^  52.  How  affected  by  the  suprjeme  independent 
jurisdictions  of  the  barons,  63.  The  (Steps  towards  abolish- 
ing them,  66.  The  origin  and  growth  of  royal  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 68.  How  influenced  by  the  revival  of  science  and 
literature,  84.  A  vieiv  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  93.  The  power  of  monarchs  then  very  limited,  94. 
Their  revenues  small,  ib.  Their  armies  unfit  for  conquest,  95 . 
The  princes  hence  incapable  of  extensive  plans  of  operation, 
96.  The  kingdoms  very  little  connected  vnth  each  other,  97. 
How  the  efforts  of,  firom  this  period,  became  more  powerful 
and  extensive,  100.  The  consequences  of  England  losing  its 
provinces  in  France,  ib.  The  schemes  of  Louis  XL  of  France 
to  extend  the  regal  power,  107.  See  Louis  XL  The  power 
of  the  English  crown  enlarged,  113.  See  Henry  VIl.  A& 
also  that  of  Spain,  1 1 4.  How  the  use  of  standing  armies 
became  general,  124, 125.  A  view  of  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  several  states  of  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  137.  In  what  respects  the  charters 
of  communities  granted  by  the  Kings  of  France  tended  to 
introduce  a  regular  form  of,  281. 

Granville^  Cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the  Count  de 
Sancerre  to  surrender  St.  Disier  to  the  Emperor,  iii.  40. 
Endeavours  to  lull  the  Protestants  into  security  with  regard 
to  the  Emperor's  conduct  toward  them,  69.  Is  commissioned 
by  Philip  to  address  the  assembly  at  the  Emperor's  resigna- 
tion of  his  hereditary  dominions,  399. 

Gravelines,  an  interview  there  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  ii.  91. 

Grapper,  Canon  of  Cologne,  is  appointed  a  manager  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  conferences  before  the  Diet  at  Ratis-. 
bon,  ii.  530.  Writes, a  treatise  to  compose  the  differences 
between  them,  ib.  The  sentiments  of  both  parties  on.  thia^ 
work,  ib. 

Granada,  Archbishop  of.  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile, 
his  imprudent  advice  to  Cardinal  Adrian  relating  to  the  in- 
surrection in  Segovia,  ii.  187. 

Greece,  the  breeding  of  silk  worms,  when  introduced  there,  i* 
373. 

Gr^ek  Emperors,  their  magnificence  at  Constantinople,  i.  272. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  remarks  on  the  state  of  Europe  during  the 
period  of  which  he  wrote  the  history,  i.  23. 

the  Great,  Pope,  his  reason  for  granting  liberty  to  his 

slaves,  i.  299. 

VIL  Pope,  the  foundation  of  his  contests  with  Hefiry 


IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  i.  194.  The  mean  submission  he 
extorted  from  Henry^  ib.  His  own  account  of  thi^  affair^ 
424.  Note  xli. 
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ixUfi^iOy  the  Marquis  del«  appointed  Governor  of  Milan  by  the 
Emperor,  ii.  466.  Procures  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  to  be  murdered  on  his  journey  thither,  iii.  3, 4. 
Defends  Carignan  against  the  French^  33.  Defeated  by 
D*£nguien  in  a  pitched  battle,  35,  36. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  rise  of  those  fieu^ons  in  Germany,  i.  195. 

Guicciardini,  the  historian,  instance  of  his  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  Pope  Clement  VII.,  i.  146.  Note,  His  account  of 
the  publication  of  Indulgences  contradicted,  ii.  103.  Note. 
Defends  Reggio  against  the  French,  1 68.  Repulses  an  at- 
tack upon  Parma  by  the  French,  174.  U is  sentiments  of 
the  Pope's  treaty  with  Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  327. 

Guise,  Francis  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of,  is  made  governor  of  Metz  ^ 
by  Henry  11.  of  France,  iii.  300.  His  character,  301.  Pre- 
pares to  defend  it  against  the  Emperor,  ib.  His  brother 
d'Aumale  taken  prisoner  by  the  Imperialists,  305.  The 
Emperor  raises  the  siege,  308.  His  humane  treatment  of 
the  distressed  and  sick  Germans  left  behind,  ib.  Persuades 
Henry  to  an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  386.  Marches 
with  troops  into  Italy,  421.  Is  unable  to  effect  any  thing, 
422.  Is  recalled  from  Italy  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin, 
438.  His  reception  in  France,  443.  Takes  the  field  against 
Philip,  444.  Invests  and  takes  Calais  from  the  English, 
445 — 447.  Takes  also  Guisnes  and  Hames,  448.  Takes 
Thionville  in  Luxembourg,  454. 

Guise,  Mary  of,  married  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  ii.  484. 
F'rustrates  the  intended  marriage  between  her  daughter 
Mary  and  Prince  Edward  of  England,  iii.  32. 

Gurk,  Cardinal  de,  why  he  favoured  the  election  of  Charles  V. 
to  the  Imperial  crown,  ii.  69.  Signs  the  capitulation  of  the 
Germanic  body  on  behalf  of  Charles,  7i^ 

Gunfherus,  a  Monk,  his  character  of  Constantinople  at  the  time 
when  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  i.  273. 

Gusman,  Chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  is  sent  to  Pope 
Paul  IV.  to  notify  the  election,  who  refuses  to  see  him,  iii, 
449, 

H. 

Hamburg,  city  of,  embraces  the  reformed  religion,  ii.  243. 

Hanseatic  league,  when  formed,  and  its  influence  on  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  188, 378. 

Haro,  the  Conde  de,  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the 
Castilian. nobles  against  the  Holy  Junta,  ii.  203,  204.  At- 
tacks Tordesillas,  and  gets  possession  of  Queen  Joanna,  204. 
Routs  the  army  of  the  Junta,  and  takes  Padilla  prisoner,  who 
Is  executed,  210,  211. 
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Hascen  Aga,  Deputy-Governor  of  Algiers^  his  piracies  against 

the  Christian  states,  ii.  541.    Is  besiegfed  in  Algiers  by  the 

•  Emperor  Charles  V.,  544.     Makes  a  successful  sally,  545. 

The  Emperor  forced  by  bad  weather  to  return  buck  again, 

•547. 

Hayradin,  a  potter's  son  of  Lesbos,  commences  pirate,  ii.  422. 
See  Barbarossa. 

Heathens,  ancient,  why  the  principles  of  mutual  toleration  were 
generally  admitted  among  them,  iii.  573.. 

Heldo,  Vice-Chancellor  to  Charles  V.,  attends  the  Pope's  nun- 
cio to  Smalkalde,  ii.  486.  Forms  a  Catholic  league  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Protestant  one,  489. 

Henry  II.  King  of  France,  his  motives  for  declining  an  alliance 
.with  Pope  Paul  III.  against  the  Emperor,  iii.  188.     Procures 
for  Scotland  a  peace  mth  England,  236.    The  young  Queen 
Mary  contracted  to  the  Dauphin,  and  sent  to  France  for 
education,  i6.  237.     Enters  into  an  alliance  with  Octavio 
Famese  Duke  of  Parma,  ib.     Protests  against  the  Council 
.of  Trent,  238.     Makes  alliance  with  Maurice  Elector  of 
Saxony,  257.     Seconds  the  operations  of  Maurice,  267.  His 
^umy  marches,  and  seizes  Metz,  270.    Attempts  to  surprise 
Strasburg,  279.     Is  strongly  solicited  to  spare  it,  ib.    Re- 
turns, 280.  The  Emperor  prepares  for  war  against  him,  299. 
Instigates  the  Turks  to  invade  Naples,  312.     Terouanne 
taken  and  demolished  by  Charles,  320.     Hesdin  taken,  32 1 . 
Leads  an  army  into  the  Low-Countries  against  Charles,  322. 
Endeavours  to  obstruct  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  England 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  342.    The  progi'ess  of  his  arms  against 
the  Emperor,  344.     Engages  Charles,  345.     Retires,  346. 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,, makes  war  against  him, 
347.     Appoints  Peter  Strozzi  commander  of  his  army   in 
Italy,  349.     Strozzi  defeated,  352.     Siena  taken,  354.  Pope 
Paul  IV.  makes  overtures  to  an  alliance  with  him  against  the 
Emperor,  385.     Montmorency's    arguments   against    this 
alliance,  ib.     Is  persuaded  by  the  Guises  to  accept  it,  387. 
Sends  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  with  po\vers  to  conclude  it,  ib. 
The  Pope  signs  the  treaty,  390.    A  truce  for  five  years  con- 
eluded  with  the  Emperor,  403.     Is  exhorted  by  Cardinal 
Caraffa  to  break  the  trqce,  407.     Is  absolved  from  his  oath, 
and  concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  Pope,  409.     Sends  the . 
Duke  of  Guise  into  Italy,  42 1 .    The  Constable  Montmo- 
rency  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at   St.  Quintin,  430. 
Henry  prepares  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  432.     St.  Quintin 
taken  by  assault,  435.     Collects  his  troops,  and  negotiates 
for  assistance,  ib.     His  kind  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
443.     Calais  taken  by  Guise,  447.     Empowers  Montmo 
rency  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  460.     Honours  Uun 
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highly  on  his  return  to  France^  461.    Writes  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth with  proposals  of  marriage^  470.    How  he  foiled  in 
his  suit^  472.    His  daughter  married  to  Philip^  and  his  sister 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy^  477.    Terms  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau 
Cambresis^  478.    The  marriage  of  his  sister  fuid  daughter 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  ib.     His  death,  480.  ' 
Henry  VII.  of  England  detmns  the  Archduke  Philip  and  his 
Duchess  when  driven  on  his  coast,  three  months,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ferdinand,  ii.  13. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  sends  an  ambassador  to  Germany  to 
propose  his  claims  to  the  Imperial  crown,  ii.  63.    Is  dis- 
couraged from  his  pretensions,  and  takes  no  part  with  the 
other  competitors,  64.     His -personal  character  and  political 
influence  in  Europe,  84,  85.    Entirely  guided  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  86.     Receives  a  visit  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
89.    Goes  over  to  France  to  visit  Francis,  90.    Wrestles 
with  Francis,  and  is  thrown  by  him,  90,  91.   Note.    Has 
another  interview  with  Charles  at  Gravelines,  91.     Charles 
offers  to  submit  his  differences  with  Francis  to  his  arbitration, 
ib.     Publishes  a  treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  against 
Martin  Luther,  150.     Obtains  of  the  Pope  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  151.    Takes  part  with  Charles  against 
Francis,  153.     Sends  Wolsey  to  negotiate  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  163.    Concludes  a 
league  with  Charles  against  Francis,  164,  165.     His  avowed 
reasons  for  this  treaty,  165.     His  private  motives,  ib.    De- 
clares war  against  Francis,  178.     Is  visited  by  Charles,  179. 
Makes  descents  upon  the  coast  of  France,  180.    Advances 
with  an  army  into  Picardy,  ib.    Obliged  to  retire  by  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  181 .     Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Em-? 
peror  and  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  229.     How  he  raised 
supplies  for  his  wars  beyond  the  grants  of  his  Parliament, 
236.     Sends  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy,  who 
penetrates  almost  to  Paris,  but  is  driven  back,  ib.    Engages 
to  assist  Charles  in  an  invasion  of  Provence,  253.     Causes 
of  his  not  supporting  the  Imperialists,  255.     Effects  of  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  on  him,  271,  272. 
Particulars  of  his  embassy  to  Charles,  273, 274.     Concludes 
a  defensive  alliance  with  France,  280.    Is  declared  Protector 
of  the  league  of  Cognac  against  the  Emperor,  312.     His 
motives  for  assisting  the.  Pope  against  the  Emperor,  341. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  Francis,  and  renounces  the  Eng- 
lish claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  342 .     Declares  war  against 
the  Emperor,  351.     Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Governess 
pf  the  Low- Countries,  356.    Projects  his  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  370.    Motives  which  withheld  the  Pope 
from  granting  it,  37 1 .    Acquiesces  in  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
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371 «  Sends  a  supply  of  money  to  the  Protestant  league  in 
Germany^  390.  Procures  his  marriage  to  be  annulled  by 
Cranmer^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  401.  The  divorce  re- 
versed by  the  Pope  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  ib, 
402.  Renounces  the  Papal  ^supremacy,  402.  Refuses  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  by  the  Pope,  419.  Opposes 
James  V.  of  Scotland  marrying  Mary  of  Guise,  484.  His 
disgusts  with  Francis,  and  intercourse  with  the  Emperor, 
484,  485.  Concludes  a  league  with  Charles,  iii.  12.  Makes 
war  with  Scotland,  ib.  Particulars  of  his  treaty  with  Charles, 
14.  Invades  France,  and  invests  Boulogne,  38.  Refuses 
the  Emperor's  plan  of  operations,  43.  Is  deserted  by  the 
Emperor,  48.  Takes  Boulogne,  ib.  His  haughty  proposals 
to  Francis,  ib.  Peace  of  Campe,  93.  Is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Edward  VI.,  144.    A  review  of  his  policy,  492. 

Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  solemnly  tried  and  deposed  by  an  assem- 
bly of  Castilian  nobles,  i.  165. 

■  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  humiliating  state  to  which 

he  was  reduced  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  i.  194.  424.  Note  xli. 
VII.  of  England,  his  situation  at  his  accession  to  the 


crown,  i.  1 13.  Enables  his  barons  to  break  their- entails  and 
sell  their  estates,  ib.  Prohibits  his  barons  keeping  retainers, 
ib.    Encourages  agriculture  and  commerce,  114. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  plunders  and  burns  Edinburgh,  iii.  39.  Joins 
Henry  after,  in  his  invasion  of  France,  ib, 

Herebannum,  the  nature  of  this'  fine  under  the  feudal  policy, 
explained,  i.  239. 

Hermandad,  Santa,  account  of  that  institution,  i.  401 . 

fiesse,  the  Landgrave  of,  procures  the  restoration  of  bis  kins-, 
man,  Ulric  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  ii.417.  His  views  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  67 »  The  Empe- 
ror's deceitful  professions  to  him,  76,  77,  Quiets  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Protestant  league  with  regard  to  the  Empe- 
ror, 77.  Is  [appointed  joint  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Lieague  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  102.  Their  characters 
compared,  ib.  Urges  an  attack  of  the  Emperor,  but  is  oppos- 
ed by  the  Elector,  106.  His  letter  to  Maurice  Duke  of 
3axony,  115.  The  army  of  the  League  disperse,  119.  Is 
reduced  to  accept  harsh  terms  from  Charles,  168.  His 
humiliating  reception  by  the  Emperor,  171.  Is  detained  in 
confinement,  173.  His  offers  of  submission  slighted  by  the 
Emperor,.  20 1 .  Is  carried  by  the  Emperor  with  him  into  the 
Netherlands,  2P5.  Renews  his  endeavours  for  liberty,  iii. 
228.  Charles  releases  arbitrarily  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  Maurice,  from  their  engagements  to  him,  ib.  Ob- 
tains his  liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  292,    Is  arrested 
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by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  freed  by  the  Emperor,  296, 

297.    The  eiFects  of  his  confinement  on  him,  298. 
Ueuteru^,  his  account  of  Lewis  Xll.  shown  to  contradict  the 

relations  given  by  Bellay  and  other  French  historians  of  the 

education  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  25.  Note. 
History y  the  most  calamitom  period  of,  pointed  out,  i.  10. 
Holy  Brotherhood,  an  association  in  Spain  under  that  name^ 

on  what  occ&sion  formed,  i.  180. 
Junta.     See  Junta. 

—  Land,  the  original  inducements  of  the  Christians  to  rescue 

it  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  i.  25.     See  Crusades  and 

Feter  the  Hermit. 

League,  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  formed  at  Co- 


gnac, under  the  protection  of  Henry  VHI.  of  England,  ii.  3 1 1, 
312. 

Honour,  points  of  the  ancient  Swedish  law  for  determining,  i. 
325. 

Home,  a  potter's  son  of  Lesbos,  commences  pirate,  with  hit 
brother  Hayradin,  ii.  422.     See  Barbarossa. 

Hospitality,  enforced  by  statutes  during  the  middle  ages,  i.  367. 

Hungary,  is  invaded  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  its  King, 
Lewis  II.,  killed,  ii.  336.  His  successes,  and  the  number  of. 
prisoners  carried  away,  ib.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  elected 
King  of,  together  "with  Bohemia,  337.  John  Zapol  Scsepius 
wrests  it  from  Ferdinand,  535.  Stephen  succeeds  on  the 
death  of  his  father  John,  537.  Is  treacherously  seized  by 
Solyman,  539.     See  Isabella  and  Martinuzzi. 

Huns,  instance  of  their  enthusiastic  passion  for  war,  i.  2 1 7.  Note 
iii.  Some  account  of  their  policy  and  manners,  222.  228. 
See  Goths, 


I. 

Imperial  chamber  of  Germany  instituted,  i.  1 98.    The  occasion 

of  its  institution,  ib. 
Indians,  North  American,  a  comparison  drawn  between  them 

and  the  ancient  Germans,  i.  23 1 . 
Indulgences,  in  the  Ilomish  church,  the  doctrine  of,  explained, 

ii.  95.     By  whom  first  invented,  ib.   Martin  Luther  preaches 

against  them,  100.    Writes  against  them  to  Albert  Elector 

of  Mentz,  ib.    A  bull  issued  in  favour  of,  1 1 1.     The  sale  of, 

opposed  in  Switzerland  by  Zuinglius,  114. 
Industry,  the  spirit  of,  how  excited  by  the  enfranchisements  of 

cities,  i.  39. 
/ij/an*arfo,Duke  of,  his  haughty  resentment  of  a  casual  blow  on 

his  horse,  ii.  495.     Is  protected  by  the  Constable  of  Castile, 

496. 
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IrjfAntry/ihe  advantages  6i,  beyond  cavalry^  taught  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  by  the  Swiss^  i.  126.  National  bodies  of^  esta- 
blished in  Germany^  127.    In  France  and  Spain^  i6. 

Inheritance,  and  right  of  representation,  between  orphan  grand- 
sons and  their  uncles,  how  decided  in  the  tenth  century,  i. 
327. 

Innocent,  a  young  domestic  of  Cardinal  di  Monte,  obtains  his 
Cardinal's  hat  on  his  election  to  the  Papacy,  iii.  214. 

Interest  of  money,  the  necessity  of  admitting,  in  a  commercial 
view,  i.  375.  Preposterously  condemned  by  the  churchmen 
of  the  middle  ages,  ib:  The  cause  hence,  of  the  exorbitant 
exactions  of  the  Lombard  bankers,  ib. 

Interim,  a  system  of  theology  so  called,  prepared  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  iii.  193. 
195.  Is  disapproved  of  both  by  Protestants  and  Papists, 
197.     Compliance  with,  enforced,  199.  202. 

Investitures,  usurpations  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  Germany  du- 
ring the  disputes  between  the  Emperors  and  Popes,  concern- 
ing, ii.  128.      ^ 

Isabella,  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Castile  and  wife  of  Ferdinand 
King  of  Aragon,  her  history,  ii.'2.  Her  concern  at  the  Arch- 
duke Philip's  treatment  of  hier  daughter  Joanna,  4.  Her 
death  and  character,  6.  Appoints  Ferdinand  Regent  of  Cas- 
tile, under  restrictions,  ib.  7. 

daughter  to  Sigismund  King  of  Poland,  married  to 

John  King  of  Hungary,  ii.  536.  Her  character,  537.  Is 
treacherously  carried  with  her  infant  son  into  Transylvania 
by  Sultan  Solymari,  539.  The  government  of  this  province- 
and  the  education  of  her  son  committed  to  her  jointly  with . 
Martinuzzi,  iii.  S50.  Is  jealous  of  Martinuzzi's  influence,  and 
courts  the  Turks,  25 1 .  Is  prevailed  on  to  resign  Transylvania 
to  Ferdinand,  252.  Retires  to  Silesia,  253.  Recovers  pos- 
sion  of  Transylvania,  324. 

of  Portugal,  married  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ii.  298. 


Italy,  when  the  cities  of,  began  to  form  themselves  into  bodies 
politic,  i.  35.  Commerce  first  improved  there,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  it,  86.  The  revolutions  in  Europe  occasioned  by  the 
invasion  of,  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  119.  The  state  of, 
at  the  time  of  this  invasion,  120.  The  rapid  success  of 
Charles,  121 .  A  combination  of  the  States  of,  drives  Charles 
out  of,  and  gives  birth  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  123. 
The  political  situation  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  137.  The  Papacy,  i6.  Venice,  147.  Flo-, 
rence,  150.     Naples,  151.    Milan,  155.     Evidences  of  the 

.  desolation  made  there  by  the  northern  invaders  of  the  Roman 
empire,  224.  How  the  cities  of,  obtained  their  municipal 
privileges,  274.  Note  xv.     State  of,  under  Frederic  L,  275. 
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Treaty  of  Constance  between  the  free  cities  of,  and  the  Enw 
peror  Frederic  Barbaiossa^  278.  Consequences  of  the  league 
between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to>iL  166. 
Hie  duuacters  of  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French  con- 
trasted, ib.  State  of,  at  the  accession  of  Clement  VII.  to 
the  Papacy,  233.  Views  of  the  Italian  States  with  respect  to 
the  Emperor  and  FiUncis  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Genoa  and  the  Milanese,  252.  Their  apprehensions  on  the 
battle  of  Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francis^  274.  The  principal 
States  join  in  the  Holy  League  against  the  Emperor,  311. 
Are  disgusted  at  the  tardiness  of  Francis,  317.  A  view  of 
the  Ghibeline  faction,  318.  Sentiments  of  the  States  of 
Italy  on  the  peace  of  Cambray,  369.  Is  visited  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  372.  The  motives  of  hfx  moderation  to- 
wards the  States  of,  373.  A  league  amodg  the  States  of, 
formed  by  Charles,  396.  Placentia  granted  to  Octavio  Far- 
nese  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  iii.  440.  The  investiture  of 
Siena  given  by  Philip  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  440.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  grants,  441 . 

J. 

James  V.  of  Scotland  levies  troops  to  assist  Francis  in  Provence, 
but  his  intention  frustrated,  ii.  483.  His  negotiations  for 
marriage  with  Francis's  daughter,  ib.  Marries  Mary  of 
Guise,  484.  Dies,  and  leaves  Mary  his  infant  daughter  to 
succeed  him,  iii.  13.     See  Mary. 

Janizaries,  origin  and  formidable  nature  of  those  troops,  i.  209. 

Jesuits,  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  ii.  159.  Character  of 
that  order,  ib.  Character  of  Ignatio  Loyola  their  founder, 
511,512.  The  order  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  512.  An 
examination  into  the  constitution  of  the  order,  513.  Office 
and  power  of  their  General,  515.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
order,  518.  Engage,  in  trade,  and  establish  an  empire  in 
South  America,  520.  Bad  tendency  of  the  order,  521 .  Are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  Popery  since 
their  institution,  522.  Advantages  resulting  from  their 
institution,  523.  Civilize  the  natives  of  Paraguay,  524. 
Their  precautions  for  the  independency  of  their  empire  there, 
526.  How  the  particulars  of  their  government  and  institu- 
tion came  to  be  disclosed,  528.  Summary  of  their  character, 
529. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  mother  of  Charles  V., 
visits  Spain  with  her  husband  Philip  Archduke  of  Austria,  ii. 
3.  Is  slighted  by  her  husband,  4.  Her  character,  ib.  Is 
abruptly  left  in  Spain  by  her  husband,  5.  Sinks  into  melan- 
choly on  the  occasion,  and  is  delivered  rf  het  second  son 
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iJ'erdin&nd,  i6.  Her  letter  of  consent  to  her  father's  regency 
of  Castile  intercepted,  and  herself  confined,  10.  Made  joint 
Regent  of  Castile  with  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  the  treaty 
of  Salamanca,  13.  Sets  out  for  Spain  with  Philip,  is  driven 
on  the  coast  of  England,  and  detained  three  months  by 
Henry  VII.,  ih.  Acknowledged  Queen  by  the  Cortes,  15. 
Her  tenderness  to  her  husband  in  his  sickness,  and  extra- 
'  ordinary  attachment  to  his  body  when  dead,  16,  17.  Is  in- 
capable of  government,  17.  Her  son  Charles  assumes  the 
crown,  33.  The  Cortes  acknowledge  her  son  King,  with  a 
res^ation  in  her  favour,  5 1 .  Her  reception  of  Padilla,  the 
chief  of  the  Spanish  malecontents,  192,  193.  The  Holy 
Junta  removed  to  Tordesillas,  the  place  of  her  residence,  193. 
Relapses  into  her  former  melancholy,  ih.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Holy  Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  ih.  Is  seized  by 
the  Conde  de  Haro,  204.  Dies  after  near  fifty  years  confine- 
ment, iii.  394, 395. 
John  Zapol  Scaepius,  by  the  assistance  of  Sultan  Solyman, 
establishes  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  ii.  535 .  Leaves 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Stephen,  536.  See  Hungary,  Isa^ 
heUa,  and  Martinuzzi, 
Judgment  of  God,  modes  of  acquittal  by,  in  the  law  proceedings 

during  the  middle  ages,  i.  55. 323.  Note  xxii. 
Judicium  Crucis,  method  of  trial  by,  i.  324. 
Juiius  II,  Pope,  forms  a  confederacy  against  the  Venetians  at 
Cambray,  i.  130.  Seizes  part  of  the  Venetian  territories, 
131.  The  confederacy  dissolved,  132.  Turns  his  schemes 
against  France,  ib.  Observations  on  the  pontificate  of,  n. 
123. 

^ III.,  Pope,  his  character,  iii.  213.     Bestows  his  Cardinal's 

hat  infamously,  214.  Is  averse  to  the  calling  a  council,  215. 
Summons  one  at  Trent,  216.  Asserts  his  supreme  authority 
peremptorily  in  the  bull  for  it,  226.  Repents  confirming 
Octavio  Famese  in  Parma,  235.  Requires  Octavio  to  relin- 
quish his  alliance  with  France,  236.  The  manner  of  hi^ 
death,  367. 
Junta,  Holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spain,  so  termed,  ii.' 
191,192.  The  authority  of  Adrian  disclaimed  by,  1 92 .  Re.- 
moved  to  Tordesillas,  where  Queen  Joanna  resided,  193. 
Their  proceedings  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Joanna,  ib.  Re- 
ceive letters  from  Charles  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  pro- 
mises of  pardon,  195.  Remonstrance  of  grievances  drawn 
up  by,  195,  196.  The  particulars  of  this  remonstrance,  196, 
197.  Remarks  on  the  spirit  of  it,  200.  Are  intimidated 
from  presenting  it  to  Charles,  201.  Propose  to  deprive 
Charles  of  his  royalty  during  the  life  of  Joanna,  ib.  Take 
the  field,  202.     Character  of  their  army,  203.    The  Queen 
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seized  by  the  Conde  de  Hero,  204.  How  they  obtained 
money  to  support  their  anny,  205.  Lose  time  in  n^otiating 
with  the  nobles,  206.  Propose  to  make  their  peace  with 
Charles  at  the  expense  of  the  nobfes,  208.  Their  incsolute 
conduct,  209.  Their  army  defeated  by  Haro,  and  Padilla 
taken  prisoner,  210.  Padilla  executed,  2  U .  His  letters  to 
his  wife,  and  the  city  of  Toledo,  211,  212.  Note.  The 
ruin  of  the  confederacy,  213. 

Jurisprudence,  ecclesiastioil,  more  perfect  in  its  plan  than  the 
civil  courts  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  71 .    See  Law. 

Justice,  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of,  under  the  feudal 
policy,  i.  46.  The  steps  towards  the  improvement  of,  as  civil 
liberty  advanced,  47.  Redress  chiefly  pursued  by  private 
wars,  48.  Methods  taken  to  suppress  private  wars,  49. 
Judicial  combats  prohibited,  50.  The  defects  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  the  middle  ages,  52.  Compurgators,  the  nature 
of  that  kind  of  evidence,  54.  Methods  of  trial  by  ordeal,  or 
acquittalby  judgment  of  God,  55.  Origin  of  the  supreme 
independent  jurisdictions  of  the  feudal  barons,  63.  The  ex- 
tent and  bad  effects  of  their  privileges,  65.  The  steps  taken 
by  monarchs  to  reduce  the  barons'  courts,  66.  The  growth 
of  royal  courts  of  justice,  67.  Inquiry  into  the  canon  law, 
69.  How  improved  by  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law,  73. 
When  the  administration  of,  became  a  distinct  profession,  75. 

Justiza,  or  supreme  judge  of  Aragon,  his  office  and  privileges, 
i.  167.  An  inquiry  by  whom  this  officer  was  elected,  381. 
Who  was  eligible  to  this  office,  382.  Nature  of  the  tribunal 
appointed  to  control  his  administration^  384.  Instance  of 
his  extensive  power,  385.    • 

K. 

Kingt  his  power  how  circumscribed  by  the  barons  under  the 
feudal  i.  system,  i.  18.  By  what  means  the  Crusades  tended 
to  enlarge  the  regal  authority,  31 . 

Koran,  its  influence  in  checking  the  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  i.  209. 

L. 

La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  associated  by  Charles  V.  with 

Cardinal  Ximenes  in  the  regency  of  Castile,  ii.  41. 
Land,  how  held  at  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  i.  16. 

See  Feudal  System. 
,  the  property  of,  how  considered  by  the  ancient  barbarous 

nations,  I.  236.      Allodial  possession  of,  explained,  237. 

Theprojirietors  of,  how  subjected  to  military  service,  238.  AU 
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lodial  and  beneficiary  possession  distinguished,  239.    Allo- 
dial property,  why  generally  converted  into  feudal,  246. 

Landreq/j  siege  of,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iii.  18.  Is 
abandoned  by  him,  19. 

Lannoy  mortgage^  the  revenues  of  Naples  to  supply  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Emperor,  ii.  259.  Francis  surrenders  himself 
prisoner  to  him  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  268.  His  cautious 
disposal  of  him,  ib.  Delivers  him  up  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  and  receives  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
Dauphin  as  hostages  in  exchange,  297.  Is  sent  amb^ussador 
to  Francis  to  require  his  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of>  314. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  326.  Marches  to  join 
the  Imperialists  at  Rome,  where  the  troops  refuse  to  obey 
him,  ii.  343. 

Lanuza,  Don  John  de,  made  Viceroy  of  Aragon,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  ii.  7S.  Composes  the  dis- 
turbances there,  219. 

Lautrec,  Odet  de  Foix,  Marechal  de,  the  French  Governor  of 
Milan,  his  character,  ii.  167.  Alienates  the  affection  of  the 
Milanese  from  the  French,  ib.  Invests  Reggio,  but  is  repul- 
sed by  Guicciardini  the  historian,  then  Governor,  168.  Is 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  169.  The  money  for  paying 
his  troops  seized  by  Louise  of  Savoy,  1 70.  Is  left  by  his 
Swiss  troops,  171.  Is  driven  out  of  the  Milanese  territories, 
172.  A  new  body  of  Swiss  under  him  insist  on  giving  battle 
to  the  Imperialists,  who  defeat  him,  176.  The  Swiss  leave 
him,  1 78.  Retires  into  France  with  the  residue  of  his  troops, 
178.   .  Delivers  up  the  Dauphin  and  Duke  of  Orleans  in  ex- 

,.  change  for  Francis  I.,  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  297.  Is  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the 
league  against  the  Emperor,  345.  His  successes  in  Italy,  ib. 
Motives  which  withheld  him  from  subduing  the  Milanese, 
346.  Obliges  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retire  to  Naples,  353. 
Blockades  Naples,  354 .  His  army  wasted^  and  himself  killed^ 
by  the  pestilence,  359. 

Lavagna,  John  Lewis  Fiesco,  Count  of,  his  character,  iii.  128. 
Meditates  subverting  the  government  of  Genoa,  129.  His 
preparations,  ib.  His  artfiil  method  of  assembling  his  adhe- 
rents, 130-132.  His  exhortation  to  them,  133. '  His  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  135.  Sallies  forth,  ib.  Andrew  Doria 
escapes,  137*  Deputies  sent  to  know  his  terms,  ib.  Is 
drowned,  ib.  His  brother's  vanity  ruins  their  design,  138. 
See  Fiesco. 

Law,  when  the  study  of  it  became  a  distinct  employment,  i.  75. 

,  Canon,  an  inquiry  into,  i.  69.    The  maxims  of,  more 

equitable  than  the  civil  courts  of  the  middle  ages,  71.  When 
first  compiled,  353. 
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Law^  Roman^  how  it  sunk  into  oblivion^  i.  73.    Circumstances 
which,  favoured  the  revival  of  it,  ib.    Its  effects  in  improving 
the  administration  of  justice,  74.     Its  rapid  progress  over 
,    Europe,  355. 

Lawburrows,  in  the  Scottish  law,  explained,  i.  282. 
Learning,  the  revival  of,  favourable  to  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion, ii.  139. 
Leipsic,  a  public  disputation  held  there  by  Martin  Luther  and 

Eckius,  on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  authority,  ii.  1 13. 
Leo  X.  Pope  of  Rome,  his  character,  ii.  64.     His  apprehensions 
on  the  election  of  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  ib.     His  counsel  to  the  German  Princes,  65. 
Grants  Charles  V.  a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
Castile,  73.    Lays  Castile  under  an  interdict,  but  takes  it  off 
at  the  instance  of  Charles,  ib.     His  conduct  on  the  prospect 
of  war  between  Charles  and  Francis,  82.    Situation  of  the 
Papacy,  at  his  accession,  and  his  views  of  policy,  94.     His 
inattention  to  Martin  Luther's  controversy  with  the  Domini- 
cans concerning  indulgences,  1 05 .    Is  instigated  against  him, 
and  summons  him  to  Rome,  ib.    Desires  the  Elector  (^ 
Saxony  not  to  protect  him,  i6.     Is  prevailed  on  to  permit 
Luther's  doctrines  to  be  examined  in  Germany,  ib,  106. 
Cardinal  Cajetan  appointed  to  try  him,  106.    Issues  a  bull 
in  favour  of  indulgences.  111.    A  suspension  of  proceedings 
against  Luther,  and  why,  113.     Publishes  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  115.    The  political  views  of  his 
conduct  between  Charles  and  Fi-ancis,  153.     Concludes  a 
treaty  with  Francis,   155.     Concludes  a  treaty  also  with 
Charles,  ib.    The  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  Charles,  156. 
Itii  consequences  to  Italy,  166.     Is  disappointed  in  a  scheme 
formed  by  Moron6,  Chancellor  of  Milan,  for  attacking  that 
duchy,  167/168.     Excommunicates  Marechal  de  Foix  for 
his   attack  of  Rcggio,  and  declares  against  France,    169. 
Takes  a  body  of  Swiss  into  pay,  ib.    The  French  driven  out 
of  the  Milanese,  172.     He  dies,  173.    The  spirit  of  the 
confederacy  broken  by  his  death,  ib. 

VJsparre,  Foix  de,  commands  the  French  troops  in  Navarre, 
for  Henry  d' Albert,  ii.  158.  Reduces  that  kingdom,  159. 
His  imprudent  progress  into  Castile,  ib.  Is  taken  prisoner, 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French  driven  out  of  Navarre,  160. 

Leonard,  Father,  forms  a  scheme  of  betraying  Metz  to  the 
Imperialists,  iii.  359.  Introduced  soldiers  clad  like  friars,  ib. 
360.    Is  detected,  360.    Is  murdered  by  his  monks,  363. 

Lcvesque,  Don,  his  account  of  the  motives  which  induced  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  resign  his  hereditary  dominions,  iii. 
393.  Note. 

Lewia  II.   King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia^  his  character,  iL 
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336.  Is  invaded  and  killed  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
ii.337. 
Lewis  XII.  King  of  France,  receives  homage  of  the  Archduke 
Philip,  for  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  ii.  3 .  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  him,  while  at  war  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  5.  Be- 
stows his  niece  Germain  de  Foix  on  Ferdinand,  and  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  him,  12.  Loses  the  confidence  of  Philip 
on  that  occasion,  24, 25 .  Note.  Bestows  his  eldest  dshighter 
already  betrothed  to  Charles  V.  on  the  Count  of  Angoiil^me, 

Leyva,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia  for  the  Emperor  against 
Francis,  ii.  260.  His  vigorous  defence,  26 1 .  Sallies  out  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Francis, 
266, 267.  Is  left  Governor  of  Milan  by  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 324.  Defeats  the  forces  there,  363.  Is  appointed 
Generalissimo  of  the  Italian  league,  396.  Directs  the  opera- 
tions of  the  invasion  of  France,  under  the  Emperor,  457. 
Dies,  465, 

Liberty,  civil,  the  rise  and  progress  of,  traced,  i.  35.  How  fa- 
voured by  the  ordinances  of  Louis  X.  of  France  and  his 
brother  Philip,  44.  The  spirit  of,  how  excited  in  France, 
295.  Note  six.  The  particulars  included  in  the  charters  of, 
granted  to  husbandmen^  298.  -  Note  xx.  The  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  extending,  299.  The  several  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining,  301. 

Lhnoges,  council  of,  its  endeavours  to  extinguish  private  wars, 
131 1,312. 

Literature,  the  cultivation  of,  greatly  instrumental  in  civilizing 
the  nations  of  Europe,  i.  80.  Why  the  first  efforts  of,  ill 
directed,  81.  The  good  effects  nevertheless  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  exerted,  83.  How  checked  in  its  progress,  84.  Its 
influence  on  manners  and  government,  85.  Its  obligations 
to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ii.  523. 

Liturgy,  the  preference  between  the  Musarabic  and  Romish, 
how  ascertained  in  Spain,  i.  328. 

Lombards,  the  firet  bankers  in  Europe,  i.  374.    The  motive  of 

'  t^ieir  exacting  exorbitant  interest,  375 . 

XfWidon,  its  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  i.  294. 

Lorenzo  dt  Medici.    See  Medid. 

Louis  le  Gros  of  France,  his  inducement  to  grant  privileges  to 
towns  within  his  own  domains,  i.  36.  See  Charters. 

—-.-.■,  St.,  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  appeals  which  came  before  him,  i.  345. 

■  X.  of  France,  his  ordinances  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  i.  44. 

-^ XL  of  France,  his  character,  i.  107.     His  schehies  for 

depressing  the  nobility,  108.    Sows  divisions  among  them, 
109.    Increases  the  standing  forces,  110.     Enlarges  the 
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revenues  of  the  crown^  i6.  His  address  in  overruling  the 
assembly  of  states^  111.  Extends  the  bounds  of  the  French 
monarchy^  i6. 112.  The  activity  of  hia  external  operations^ 
1  ]  2.  His  treacherous  baseness  towards  the  heiress  of  Bur- 
gundv,  1 16, 117.    The  effects  of  his  conduct,  1 18. 

Louii  aIL,  his  hesitation  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  Pope, 
i.  146.  Note.  Asserts  his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
retains  Ludovico  Sforza  in  priscai,  158. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  of  Frsynce,  her  diafactrr, 
ii.  169,  170.  Her  motives  for  seizing  the  money  appointed 
for  payment  of  Marecha)  Lautrec*s  troops,  170.  Cause, 
of  her  aversion  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  226.  Her  ad- 
vances toward  a  marriage  with  Charks  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
rejected  by  him,  227,  228.  Petermines  to  Qiin  him*  228. 
Instigates  a  law-suit  against  him  for  his  estates,  iL  Goes  to 
dissuade  Francis  from  his  intended  invasion  of  the  Milanese, 
who  will  not  wait  for  her,  257.  Is  apfMhinted  Regent  during 
hiB  absence,  ib.  Her  prudent  conduct  on  the  defeat  of  Pavia, 
and  captivity  of  her  son  Francis,  271.  Concludes  a  defen^ 
sive  alliance  with  Henry  VIIL,  280.  Ratifies  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  for  the  recovery  of  her  son's  liberty,  296.  Under- 
takes, with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  to  accommodate  the  differences 
between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  3^.  Articles  of  the 
Peace  of  Cambray,  366. 

Loyola,  Ignatio,  commands  the  castle  of  Pampelujaain  Navarre, 
and  is  wounded  in  its  defence,  ii.  159.  His-enthusiastie  turn 
of  mind,  ib.  The  founder  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  ib.  Pre- 
vails on  the  Pope  to  establish  the  order,  iii.  511.  An  exami-. 
nation  into  the  constitution  of  the  order,  51,3.  Office  and 
power  of  the  General,  515.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  osder, 
518.     See  Jesuits,  , 

Lorrain,  Cardinal  of,  persuades  Henry  II.  of  France  to  accept 
the  offered  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  is.  sent  to  Rome 
to  negotiate  it,  iii.  387.  His  imprudent  behaviour  towards, 
the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  459. 

Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther,  ii.  243. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  happy  consequences' of  1^  opinions  propa- 
gated by  him,  ii.  93.  Hi^  birth  and  educatioa,  98.  Attacks 
indulgences,  99.  Chosen  philosophical  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg,  ib,  Inveij^s  agiunst  the  publishers 
of  indulgences,  100.  Writes  to  Albert  Elector  ei  Mentz 
against  them,  ib.  Composes  ^eses  against  indulgences, 
101 .  Is  supported  by  the  Augustinians,  and  encouraged  by 
Frederic  Elector  of  Saxony,  101,  102.  Is  summoned  to. 
.  Rome  by  Pope  Leo,  104.  Obtains  <jlthe'Pope  leave  to  have 
his  doctrines  exammed  ia^  Germany,  105.  AppeaiS  before 
Cardinal  Cajetan  at  Augsburg,  106,    His  resolute  reply  to 
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the  perasiptdiy  order  of  Cajetan^  to  retract  hk  principles^ 
107,  108.  Withdraws  from  Augsburg^  and  appeals  from  the 
Pope  ill  informed^  to  the  Pope  when  better  informed^  con- 
cerning bim,  108.  Appeals  to  a  general  council^  111.  The 
death  of  Maximilian^  how  of  service  to  him^  112.  Questions 
the  Papal  authority  in  a  public  disputation^  113.  His  opi- 
nions condemned  by  the  uniTcrsxties  of  Cologne  and 
LoFuvain,  114.  A  bull  of  excommunication  published 
against  him^  115.  Pronounces  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist^ 
and  burns  thebull^  116.  Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  toward  him,  1  IS.  Reflections  on  his  conduct^ 
1  }9.  Causes  which  contributed  to  favour  his  opposition  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  121,  122.  particularly  the  art  of 
printing,  139.  and  the!  revival  of  learning,  ik  He  is  suinr 
moned  to  appear  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  146.  A  safe-conduct 
granted  him  thither,  ib.  His  reception  there,  147.  Re&ses 
to  retract  his  opinions,  148.  Departs,  i6.  An  edict  pub« 
lished  against  him,  ih.  He  is  seized  and  concealed  at  Wart- 
barg,i6.  Progress  of  his  doctrines,  149.  The  university  (^ 
Paris  publishes  a  decree  against  him,  150.  Wrote  against 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  ib.  Answers  both,  151.  With- 
dravfs  from  his  retreat  to  check  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of 
Carlostadius,  242.  Undertakes  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
ik  His  doctrines  avowed  by  several  of  the  German  Princes, 
243.  His  moderate  and  prudent  conduct,  306.  Marries 
Catharine  h  Boria,  a  nun,  307.  The  great  pogress  of  his 
doctrines  among  the  Gemianic  States,  377.  Encourages 
the  Protestants  dbphited  1^  the  Emperor's  decree  against 
him,  385.  His  concern  at  the  practices  of  the  Anabaptists 
at  Munster,  413.  Is  invited  to  Leipsic  by  Henry  Duke  of 
Saxony,  491 .  His  opinion  of  Gropper*s  treatise  to  unite  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  532.  Dies,  iii.  71.  Summary 
of  his  character,  72.  Extract  from  his  last  will,  75.  Note. 
See  Protectants.  A  view  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  his 
revolt  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  that  Court,  and  on  Eu- 
rope in  general,  497. 
Lnttemburg,  mvaded  by  Robert  de  la  Marie,  Lord  of  Bouillon,  ii. 
161.  Invaded  and  overrun  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  iii.  8. 
Is  again  invaded  by  Ftancis,  16. 

M. 

Jf fir^^rid,  trealy  of,  between  the  Emperor  Charks  V.  and  his  pri- 
soner Francis  i..  King  of  France,  ii.  292,  293.  Sentiments 
of  the  public  with  regard  to  this  treaty,  294. 

Magdeburg,  the  city  of,  refuses  to  admit  the  Interim  enforced 
W  Charies  V.,  and  prepares  for  defence,  iii.  225.    Maurice 

202 
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Elector  of  Saxony  appointed  to  reduce  it,  ib.  Is  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire^  241.  The  territories  of»  invaded  by 
George  of  Mecklenburg^  ib.  The  inhabitants  defeated  in  a 
sally,  242.  Maurice  of  Saxony  arrives  and  besides  the 
city,  ib.  Surrenders^  244.  The  Senate  elects  Maurice  their 
Burgrave,  245. 

Mahmed,  King  of  Tunis,  histoiy  of  his  sons,  ii.  425. 

Majorca f  an  insurrection  there,  ii.  219.  Which  is  quelled  with 
difficulty,  ib.  The  moderation  of  Charles  towards  Hie  insur- 
gents on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  221. 

Majesty,  the  appellation  of,  assumed  by  Charles  V.  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Imperial  crown,  and  tucen  by  all  the  other  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe,  ii.  72. 

Valines,  Council  of,  an  account  of,  ii.  499. 

Malta,  the  island  of,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  expelleid  A-om  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  ii. 

183. 

Mamalukes,  extirpated  by  Sultan  SeUm  II.,  ii.  59. 

,  a  faction  in  6eneva,  so  termed,  some  account  of,  ii. 

446. 

Manfred,  his  struggles  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  i.  153. 

Mankind,  the  most  calamitous  period  in  the  history  of,  pointed 
out,  i.  10. 

Manners^  the  barbarity  of,  under  the  feudal  establishments 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  20.  When  they 
began  to  improve,  23.  Effects  of  the  Cruisades  on,  28.  How 
improved  by  the  enfranchisement  of  cities,  39.     How  im- 

'  proved  by  the  erection  of  royal  courts  of  justice,  in  opposition 
to  the  barons'  court,  68.  Effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
law  on,  73.  The  beneficial  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
on,  76,  How  influenced  by  the  progress  of  science,  80, 85. 
How  polished  by  the  revival  of  commerce,  90. 

Manuel,  Don  John,  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the  Imperial 
court,  pays  his  court  to  the  Archduke  Philip  on  Queen  Isa- 
bella's death,  ii.  9.  Intercepts  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  to 
Ferdinand's  regency  of  Castile,  10.  Negotiates  a  treaty  be- 
tween Ferdinand  and  Philip,  12,  13.  Declares  for  Maximi- 
lian's regency  on  Philip's  death,  18,  19.  Is  made  Imperial 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between 
Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  156.  Conditions  of  the  treaty,  ib. 
Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to  be  elected  Pope,  175. 

Manumission,  particulars  included  in  the  charters  of,  granted  to 
husbandmen  or  slaves,  i.  298.    Note  xx.    The  form  of,  300« 

Marcelltts  II.,  Pope,  his  character,  iii.  378.     Dies,  ib. 

Marciano,  battle  of,  between  Peter  Strozzi  and  the  Marquis  de 
Marignano,  iii.  35 1 . 

Margaret  of  Austria,  and  dowager  of  Savoy,  aunt  to  Charles  V., 
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undertakes  with  Loui3e>  mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to 
accommodate  the  differences  between  those  two  monarchs, 
ii.  364.    Articles  of  the  pea<?e  of  Cambray,  366. 

Marignano,  Marquis  of,  appointed  Cpmiyiander  of  the  Floren- 
tine anpy  acting  against  the  French,  iii.  349.  Defeats  the 
French  army  under  Peter  Strozzi,  35 1 ..  Lays  siege  to  Siena^ 
352.  Converts  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  353.  Siena  sur»- 
renders,  354.  Reduces  Porto  Ercole,  356.  His  trpops  or-r 
dered  into  Piedmont  by  the  Emperor,  ik. 

Mark,  Robert  de  la.  Lord  of  Bouillon,  declares  war  against  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  ii.  J  60.  Ravages  Luxemburg  with 
French  troops,  161.  Is  conimanded  to  disband  his  troops  by 
Francis,  ih.    His  territories  reduced  by  the  Emperor,  162. 

Mar«ei/te».  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  ii.  254.  Rescued  by 
Francis,  254,  255.  Interview  and  treaty  there  between  the 
Pope  and  Francis,  ii.  399. 

Martmuzzi,  Bishop  of  Waradin,  is  appointed  guardian  to  Ste- 
phen King  of  Hungary,  ji.  536.  His  character,  537.  Soli- 
cits  the  assistance  of  Sultan  Solyman  against  Ferdinand,  ih. 
Solyman  seizes  the  kingdom,  538.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Transylvania,  and  the  education  of  the  young 
King,  jointly  with  th«  Queen,  iii.  250.  Negotiates  with  Fer- 
dinand, 251.  Prevails  with  the  Queen  to  resign  Transylvania 
to  Ferdinand,  252.  Is  appointed  governor  of  Transylvania, 
and  made  a  Cardinal,  253.  Is  assassinated  by  Ferdinand's 
order,  255. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  authority  cit^d  in  proof  of  the  extortions  of 
the  Flemish  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  53. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  contracted  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  but 
married  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  ii.  2. 

of  England,  her  accession,  iii.  334.  Receives  proposals! 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  marrying  his  son  Philip,  ih, 
335.  The  English  averse  to  this  union,  335.  The  House 
of  Commons  rempustrates  against  the  match,  336 .  The  arti- 
cles of  marriage,  337.  The  marriage  ratified  by  parliament, ' 
and  completed,  339.  Re-establishes  the  Romish  religion, 
340.  Persecutes  the  Reformers,  341.  Invites  Charles  to 
England  on  his  resignation  and  passage  to  Spain,  which  he 
declines,  417.  Is  engaged  by  Philip  to  assist  him  inJiis  war 
against  France,  426.  Levies  money  by  her  prerpgative  to 
carry  on  the  war,  427.  Her  neglect  in  the  security  of  Ca- 
lais, 446.  Calais  invested  and  taken  by  the  Du)ce  of  Guise, 
447.    Dies,  470. 

— ,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  succeeds  tp  the  crown 
an  infant,  iii.  13.  Is  contracted  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
li^8.    Is  educated  at  the  Court  of  France,  237, 452,    TI\q 
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marriage  completed^  452.  Assumes  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  on  the  death  of  Mary^  472. 

Matthias,  John,  a  baker^  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptists 
at  Munster,  ii.  407.  Seizes  the  city,  and  establishes  a  new 
form  of  government  there,  407,  408.  Repulses  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  409.  Is  killed,  ib.  See  Baccold  and  Anahap-^ 
tists. 

Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  motives  for  not  acceding  to  the 
Protestant  league  of  Smalkalde,  iii.  22.  Marches  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  22,  23.  His  difference 
with  his  cousin  the  Elector,  23.  His  conduct  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  55.  Joins  the  Emperor  against  the  Protestants,  96. 
His  motives,  1 10.  His  insidious  conduct  towards  the  Elec- 
tor, 110.  Seizes  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  111.  Saxony 
recovered  by  the  Elector,  123.  His  ineffectual  endeavours 
to  reduce  Wittemberg  for  the  Emperor,  161.  Obtains  pos- 
session of  the  electorate,  166.  Is  formally  invested  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  196.  Becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  Em- 
peror, 218.  His  motives  to  discontent  explained,  219.  His 
address  and  caution  in  his  conduct^  220.  Enforces  the  In- 
terim in  his  territories,  221.  Makes,  nevertheless,  profes- 
sions of  his  attachment  to  the  Reformation,  222.  Under- 
takes to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  submit  to  the  Interim,  223. 
Protests  against  the  Council  of  Trent,  ib.  Is  commissioned 
by  the  Emperor  to  reduce  Magdeburg,  225.  Joins  George 
of  Mecklenburg  before  Magdeburg,  242.  The  city  capitu- 
lates, 244.  Begins  to  intrigue  with  Count  Mansfeldt,  ib. 
Is  elected  Burgrave  of  Magdeburg,  245.  Dismisses  his 
troops,  247.  His  address  in  amusing  the  Emperor,  248. 
Makes  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  to  make  war  on 
the  Emperor,  258.  Makes  a  formal  requisition  of  the  Land- 
grave's liberty,  260.  Joins  his  troops,  and  publishes  a  mani- 
lesto,  266.  Takes  possession  of  Augsburg  and  other  cities, 
268.  An  ineffectual  negotiation  with  Charles,  271.  De- 
feats a  body  of  the  Emperor's  troops,  272.  Takes  the  castle 
of  Ehrenburg,  ib.  Is  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  troops,  273. 
Enters  Inspruek,  and  narrowly  misses  taking  Charles,'274. 
A  negotiation  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  282.  Besieges 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  289.  His  inducements  to  an  ac- 
commodation, 290.  Signs  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  at 
Passau,  291.  Reflections  on  his  conduct  in  this  war,  293. 
Marches  into  Hungary  to  oppose  the  Tnrks,  296.  Is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  league  against  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
316.  Defeats  Albert,  but  is  killed  in  the  battle,  317.  His 
character,  ib.    Is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Augustus,  319. 

Maxivulian,  Archduke  of  Austria,  married  to  Mary  heiress  of 
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Burgundy^  i.  118.    The  influence  of  this  match  on  the  state 
of  Europe,  i6. 

Maxmilian,  fimperor,  institutes  the  Imperial  chamber,  i.  19S. 
Reforms  the  Aulic  council,  ib.  Claims  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tile on  his  son  Philip's  death,  ii.  17,  18.  Is  supported  in  his 
claim  by  Doti  John  Manuel,  18, 19.  Loses  it,  20.  Obtains 
the  government  of  the  Low- Countries  by  the  death  of  Philip, 
24.   Appoints  William  de  Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  to  super- 

'  intend  the  education  of  his  grandson  Charles,  ib.  Concludes 
a  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  45,  46.  Dies,  56.  State 
of  Europe  at  this  period,  57.  His.  endeavours  to  secure  the 
Imperial  crown  to  his  grandson  Charles,  58.  How  obstruct- 
ed, ib, 

Mecklenburg,  George  of,  invades  the  territories  of  Magdeburg 
for  the  Emperor,  iii.  241.  Defeats  the  Magdeburgers,  who 
saily  out  on  him,  242.  Is  joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who 
assumes  the  supreme  command,  ib, 

Medici,  Cosmo  di,  the  first  of  the  name,  the  influence  he  ac- 
quired in  Florence,  i.  150. 

,  Alexander,  restored  to  the  dominions  of  Florence  by 

the  Emperor  Charles,  ii.  376.    Is  assassinated,  479* 

,  Cardinal  di,  elected  Pope,  and  assumes  the  title  of 


Clement  VII.,  ii.  233.    See  Clement  VII. 

-,  Catherine  di,  is  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ii. 


399.    Is  conjectured  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  have 
poisoned  the  Dauphin,  467,  468. 

-,  Cosmo  di,  made  Duke  of  Florence,  ii.  480.    Is  sup- 


ported  by  the  Emperor,  and  defeats  the  partisans  of  Lorenzo, 
481,  482.  Asserts  his  independency  against  the  Emperor, 
iii.  310.  Offers  to  reduce  Siena  for  the  Emperor,  347.  En- 
ters into  a  war  with  France,  348.  See  Marignano,  His  ad- 
dress in  procuring  the  investiture  of  Siena  from  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  440.     It  is  granted  to  him,  442. 

-,  Lorenzo  di,  assassinates  his  kinsman  Alexander,  ii. 


479.  Flies,  480.  Attempts  to  oppose  Cosmo,  but  is  de- 
feated, 481,482. 

Medicino,  John  James.     See  Marignano, 

Medina  del  Campo,  the  inhabitants  of,  refuse  to  let  Fonseca 
take  the  military  stores  there  for  the  siege  of  the  insurgents 
in  Segovia,  ii.  188.  The  town  almost  burnt  by  Fonseca,  ib. 
The  inhabitants  repulse  him,  1 89.  Surrenders  after  the  battle 
of  Villalar,  and  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Junta,  213. 

Melancthon,  imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther,  ii.  117.  Is 
employed  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  by  the  Protestant 
Princes  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  382.  Is  dejected  by  the 
Emperor's  decree  against  the  Protestants,  but  comforted  by 
Luther,  385.    Is  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis,  440.   His  can^ 
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ference  wkh  Eckius,  531.    Is  prevailed  on  to  £aaroiir  the  f«- 
terbn  enforced  by  the  Emperor,  iii.  221. 

fielito,  Conde  de,  made  Viceroy  of  Valencia  on  the  departure 
of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  ii.  78.  Appointed  to  command 
the  troops  of  the  nobles  against  the  Germanada,  218.  De- 
feated by  I  hem  in  several  actions,  ib.  Destroys  the  associa* 
tion,  ib, 

Mentz,  Archbishop  of,  artfully  declares  before  the  Emperor 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg's  acceptance  of  the  Interim,  without 
being  audiorized  by  it,  iii.  195. 

MermlTe,  a  Milanese  gentleman  employed  as  envoy  from 
Francis  I.  to  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  his  fate,  ii.  438. 

Metz,  seized  by  Montmorency  the  French  General,  iii.  2/0. 
The  Duke  ot  Guise  made  governor  of,  300.  Is  b^ieged  bj- 
the  Emperor,  303.  The  Emperor  desists,  and  retires  in  a 
distressed  condition,  306.  A  scheme  formed  by  Father  L^- 
nard  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Imperialists,  359.  The  con- 
spiracy detected  by  the  Governor,  360.  Leonard  murdered, 
by  his  Monks,  and  his  associates  executed,  363. 

Mezieres,  in  france,  besieged  by  the  Imperialists^  ii.  162, 
Gallant  defence  of,  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  ib.  The  siege 
raised,  ib, 

Milan^  the  state  of  the  ducliy  of,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  i.  155.  Rise  and  progress  of  the  disputes 
concerning  the  succession'  to,  ib.  Marechal  de  Foix  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  French  governor  of,  ii.  167.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  The  Milanese  alienated  from  the  French  by^ 
his  oppressions,  ib'.  Invaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  troops 
under  Prosper  Colonna,  169.  The  French  driven  out,  172. 
Oppressed  by  the  Imperial  troops,  224.  Invaded  by  the 
French,  231.  who  are  driven  out  by  Colonna,  232.  The 
Imperial  troops  there  mutiny  for  pay,  but  are  appeased  by 
Morone,  238, 239.  Abandoned  by  the  French,  239.  Over- 
run again  by  Francis,  who  i^eizes  the  city,  258.  The  French^ 
retire  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  268.  The  investi- 
ture of^  granted  to  Sforza,  28 1 .  Taken  from  him  and  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  290.  Disorders  committed  by  the 
Imperial  troops*  there,  310,311.  Oppressive  measures  of 
Bourbon  to  supply  his  mutinous  troops,  322.  The  French 
forces  there  defeated  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  363.  Is  again 
granted  by  the  Emperor  to  Sforza,  375,  Death  of  Sforza, 
448.  The  pretensions  of  Francis  to  that  duchy,  449.  Is 
seized  by  the  Emperor,  450.  The  Marquis  del  Guasto  ap- 
pointed governor,  466. 
Mind,  the  human,  a  view  of,  under  the  first  establishment  of 
the  feudal  policy  in  Europe,  i.  22.  The  sera  of  its  ultimate 
Repression,   and  comi^encement  of  its  improvement,  23, 
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The  progress  of  its  operations^  before  the  full  exertion  of  it;, 
81. 

Ministeriales,  a  class  of  the  oblati,  or  voluntary  slaves,  the  pious 
motives  of  the  obligations  they  entered  into,  303. 

Mohacz,  battle  of^,  between  3olyman  the'  Magnificent  and  the 
Hungarians,  ii.  336. 

Monastic  orders,  inquiry  into  the  fundamentql  principles  of,  ii. 
511^512.     Peculiar  constitution  of  the  order  of  Jesuits^  513. 

Moncada,  Don  Hugo  de,  |;he  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  hi^ 
intrigues  with  Cardinal  Colonna  against  Pope  Clement,  ii. 
319.  Reduces  the  Pope  to  an  accommodation,  320.  Is  der 
feated  and  killed  by  Andrew  Doria  in  a  naval  engagement 
before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  355. 

Moniuc,  is  sent  by  the  Count  d'Enguien  to  Francis  for  pern^is-* 
sion  to  g^ve  battle  to  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  iii.  34,  Ob- 
tains his  suit  by  his  spirited  cu'guments,  ib.  Commands  in 
Siena  when  besieged  by  the  Marquis  de  Marignano,  352. 
His  vigorous  defence,  353.  Is  reduced  by  famine,  and  capitu- 
lates, 354. 

Vonte  Alcino,  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Siena  retire  thither 
after  the  reduction  of  that  city  by  the  Florentines,  and  esta- 
blish a  free  gpvemment  there,  iii.  355. 

MontecucuU,  Count  of,  accused  and  tortured  for  poisoning  the 
Dauphin,  charges  the  Emperor  with  instigating  it,  ii.  467. . 

Montmorency,  Marechal,  his  character,  ii.  460.  Francis  adopts 
his  plan  for  resisting  the  Emperor,  and  commits  the  execu- 
tion to  him,  it.  His  precautions,  461;  His  troops  despise 
his  conduct,  463.  Observations  on  his  operations,  465.  Is 
disgraced,  iii.  6.  Conducts  the  army  of  Henry  II.  to  join 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  seizes  Metz,  270.  Dissuades  Henry 
from  accepting  the  offered  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  3So. 
Commands  the  French  army  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  429. 
Detaches  D*Andelot  to  relieve  St.  Quintin,  430.  Exposes 
himself  imprudently  to  an  action,  and  is  defeated,  430,  431. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  432.    Negotiates  a  peace  between  Philip 

,  and  Henry,  460.  Returns  to  France,  and  is  highly  honoured 
by  Henry,  461.  His  assiduity  in  fon^'arding  the  negotia- 
tions, 474.  His  expedient  for  promoting  the  treaty  of  Cha- 
teau Cambresis,  477. 

Mohtpelier,  a  fruitless  conference  held  there  for  the  restitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  ii.  55. 

Moors,  make  4  conquest  of  Spain,  i.  159.  By  what  means 
weakened  during  their  establishment  there,  160.  Remarks 
on  their  conduct  in  Spain,  162. 

Moroni,  Jerome,  Chancellor  of  Milan,  his  character,  ii.  167. 
Retires  from  the  French  exactions  in  Milan  to  Francis  Sforza, 
ib.    His  intrigues,  how  re.ndered  abortive,  168.    Quiets  the 
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mutiny  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  Milan^  239.  Is  disgusted 
with  the  behaviour  of  Charles,  281.  Intrigues  against  the 
Emperor,  with  Pescara,  282.  Is  betrayed  to  the  Emperor 
by  Pescara,  284.  Is  arrested  at  his  visit  to  Pescara,  286. 
Is  set  at  liberty  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  becomes  his 
confidant,  322. 

Mouson  in  France  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  ii.  162.  Retaken 
by  Francis,  163. 

Mulhausen,  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  iii.  157. 

Mtt/ey-Hascen,  King  of  Tunis,  his  inhuman  treatment  of  his 
father  and  brothers,  ri.  425 .  Is  expelled  by  Barbarossa,  427. 
Engages  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  restore  him,  428.  Is 
established  again  by  the  surrender  of  Tunis,  435.  His  treaty 
with  Charles,  ib. 

Muncef,  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  opposes  him  with  fanati- 
cal notions,  ii.  303.  Heads  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants 
in  Thuringia,304.  His  extravagant  schemes,  ih.  Is  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  306. 

Municipal  privileges,  how  obtamed  by  the  cities  of  Italy,  i.  274. 
Note  XV.  Secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Constance,  278. 
The  favourable  state  of,  under  the  Roman  government,  288. 

Mumter,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Anabaptists  in  that  city,  ii. 
406.  The  city  seized  by  them,  407.  They  establish  a  new 
form  of  government  there,  408.  Is  called  Mount  Sion,  409. 
The  Bishop  of,  repulsed  by  them,  ih.  Is  blockaded  by  the 
Bishop,  413.    The  city  taken,  415.     ^^Anabaptists. 

Murder,  the  prices  of  composition  for,  by  the  Romish  clergy,  ii. 
127. 

Mnstapha,  the  declared  heir  to  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
is  invested  with  the  administration  of  Diarbequir,  iii.  328. 
His  father  rendered  jealous  of  his  popularity,  by  the  arts  of 
Roxalana,  ib.  Is  strangled  by  his  father's  order,  332.  His 
only  son  murdered,  333. 

N. 

Naples,  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  151.  The  turbulent 
unsettled  state  of  that  kingdom,  152.  State  of  the  disputes 
concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  of,  ib.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  to  the  crown  of, 
154.  The  revenues  of,  mortgaged  by  Lannoy  to  supply  the 
Emperor  in  his  exigencies,  ii.  259.  Invaded  by  the  French 
under  tfie  Duke  of  Albany,  262, 263.  Invaded  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment VI!.,  323.  Treaty  between  the.  Pope  and  Lannoy, 
Viceroy  of,  326.    The  Prince  of  Orange  retreate  thither  be- 
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fore  Lautrec^  353.  Is  blockaded  by  Lautrec,  354.  Seamen- 
gagement  in  the  harbour  of,  between  Andrew  Doria  and  Mon- 
<:adsi,  ih.  355.  Causes  which  disappointed  the  French  opera-  . 
tions  against,  ih.  Doria  fevolts^  and  opens  the  communica- 
tion by  sea  again,  356,  357.  Oppressed  by  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  becomes  disaffected  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.^  iii.  312.  Is  harassed  by  a  Turkish 
fleet,  313. 

Narhonne,  community  of,  preamble  to  the  writ  of  summons  of 
Philip  the  Long  to,  i.  295.  Note  xix. 

Nassau,  Count  of,  invades  Bouillon  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, ii.  162.  Invades  France,  takes  Mouson,  and  besieges 
Mezieres,  but  is  repidsed,  it. 

Navarre,  the  kingdom  of,  unjustly  acquired  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  ii.  21 .  D' Albert's  invasion  of,  defeated  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  41.  Its  castles  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
which  Ximenes  strengthens,  42.  Invaded  by  Francis  I.  in 
the  name  of  Henry  d* Albert,  158.  Reduced  by  L'Esparre, 
the  Frenoh  general,  158,  159.  The  French  driven  out  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  L'E^parre  taken  prisoner,  160. 

Navigations  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  oi,  during  the  middle 
ages,  i.  377. 

Netherlands,  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  manufacturers  of  hemp 
and  flax  there,  on  the  revival  of  commerce  in  Europe,  i.  89. 
The  government  of,  first  assumed  by  Charles  V.,  ii.  27.  The 
Flemings  averse  to  Charles's  going  to  Spain,  4Q.  Invaded 
by  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  163.  A  truce  concluded  with, 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  356.  Invaded  by  Francis  again^ 
470.  A  suspension  of  arms  there,  471.  An  insurrection  at 
Ghent,  497.  See  Ghent.  Is  once  more  invaded  by  Francis, 
iii.  16.  Resigned  by  the  Emperor  to  his  son  Philip,  396. 
A  review  of  the  alterations  in,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
508,  509. 

Nice,  a  truce  for  ten  years  concluded  there  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  Francis,  ii.  47^.  Besieged  by  the  French  and  Turks, 
iii.  20. 

Normans,  why  so  few  traces  of  their  usages  and  language  to  be 
found  in  England,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Saxons, 
i.  217.  Noleiy. 

Noyan,  treaty  of,  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
ii.  45,  4%.    The  terms  of,  neglected  by  Charles,  81. 

Nuremburg,  the  city  of,  embraces  the  Reformed  religion,  ii.  243. 
Diet  of,  particulars  of  Pope  Adrian's  brief  to,  respecting  the 
Reformers,  244.  The  reply  to,  ib.  245.  Proposes  a  general 
council,  245 .  Presents  a  list  of  grievances  to  the  Pope,  246, 
247.  Tlic  recess  or  edict  of,  247.  This  Diet  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Reformers,  248.     Proceedings  of  a  second  Diet 
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there^  250.  Recess  of  the  Diet^  251.  An  accmmnodation 
agreed  to  there  between  the  Emperor  Chaiks  V.  and  the 
Protestants^  391. 

O. 

Oblati,  or  voluntary  slaves^  the  classes  of,  specified,  i.  302. 

Oran,  and  other  places  in  Barhary,  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  by  XimencS;,  ii.  21. 

Orange,  Phiiibert  dc  Chalons^  Prince  of.  General  of  the  Impe- 
periad  army  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  takes  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  prisoner,  ii. 
334,335.  Retires  to  Naples  on  the  approach  of  LauQrec, 
353.  Takes  his  successor  the  Marquis  de  Saluces  prisoner 
at  Aversa,  360. 

Ordeal,  methods  of  trial  by,  during^ the  middle  ages,  i.  55.  The 
influence  of  superstition  in  dictating  these  means,  56. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  delivered  up  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with 
the  Dauphin,  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  ii.  297.  Is  married  to  Catherine  di  Medici,  399. 
Becomes  Dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  brother^  468.  See 
Dauphin. 

-r-. ,  Duke  of,  brother  to  the  former,  commands  the  army 

appointed  by  Francis  I.  for  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg,  iii.  6. 
Is  prompted  by  envy  to  abandon  his  conquests,  and  join  his 
brother  the  Dauphin  in  Rousillon,  8.    Dies,  58. 

Otto,  Frisingensis,  his  account  of  the  state  of  Italy  under  Fre- 
deric I.,  i.  275. 

Ottoman  empire,  the  origin,  and  despotic  nature  of,  i.206.  Be- 
comes formidable  to  the  Christian  powers,  21 1. 

P. 

Pacheco,  Donna  Maria,  wife  to  Don  John  de  Padilla,  her  artful 
scheme  to  raisie  money  to  supply  the  army  of  the  Holy  Junta, 
ii.  205,  206.  Her  husband  taken  prisoner  and  executed, 
210,  211.  His  letter  to  her,  211,  212.  Note.  Defends  T07 
ledo  with  great  spirit,  213.  Raises  forces  to  revenge  his 
death,  214.    Is  reduced,  and  retires  to  Portugal,  215,  216. 

Padilla,  Don  John  de,  his  family  and  character,  ii.  185.  Heads 
the  insurrection  at  Toledo,  ib.  Routs  the  troops  under  Ron- 
quillo,  137,  138.  Calls  a  convention  of  the  malecontents  at 
Avila,  191.  Forms  the  confederacy  called  the  Holy  Junta, 
ib.  Disclaims  Adrian's  authority,  192.  Gets  possession  of 
Queen  Joanna,  ib.  Removes  the  Holy  Junta  to  Tqrdesillas, 
the  place  of  her  residence,  193.  Sent  with  troops  to  Valla- 
dolid,  and  deprives  Adrian  of  all  power  of  government,  1 94.  Is 
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superseded  in  the  command  of  the  anny  of  the  Junta^  by 
Don  Pedro  de  Giron^  202.  Is  appointed  commander  at  the 
resignation  of  Giron,  205.  His  army  supplied  with  money 
by  an  expedient  of  his  wife^  205,  206.  Besieges  Torrelo^ 
baton^  208.  Takes  and  plunders  ity  ib.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  the  nobles^  209.    Is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an 

'  action  with  the  Conde  de  Haro^  210.  Is  put  to  deaths  210, 
21 1.  His  letter  to  his  wife,  21 1,  212.  Note,  His  letter  to 
the  city  of  Toledo,  2 12.  Note, 

Palatinate,  the  Reformation  established  there  by  the  Elector 

•  Frederic,  iii.  62. 

Palatine,  County  ambassador  from  the  Diet  at  Frankfort^  brings 
Charles  V.  the  oflFer  of  the  Imperial  crown,  which  he  accepts. 
ii.73. 

Pampeluna,  castle  of>  in  Navarre,  its  fortifications  strengthened 

•  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  ii.  42.  T^ken  by  L'Esparre,  the  French 
general,  for  Henry  d* Albert,  159.  Retaken  from  the  French, 
160. 

Pfopaqf,  See  Popedom,  How  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Imperial  crown,  ii.  64, 65. 

Paper,  when  first  made  of  the  present  materials,  i.  261 . 

-Paraguay,  a  sovereignty  established  there  by  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, ii.  524.  The  inhabitants  of,  civilized  by  them,  525. 
Precautions  used  by  the  Jesuits  to  preserve  the  independency 
of  their  empire  there,  526. 

Paris,  an  inquiry  into  the  pre-eminent  jurisdiction  of  its  pariia- 

'  ment  over  the  other  parliaments  of  France,  i.  188.  Its  origin 
traced,  418.  Note  xl.  The  royal  edicts  registered  by,  before 
JEidmitted  to  be  laws,  422.  A  decree  published  by  the  uni- 
versity of,  against  Martin  Luther  the  Reformer,  ii.  150.  A 
decree  of  the  Parliament  of,  published  against  the  Emperor 
Charles  v.,  469.    . 

Parliaments,  or  legislative  assemblies,  how  formed  under  the 
feudal  policy,  i.  40.  How  altered  by  the  progress  of  civil 
liberty,  41. 

Parma,  the  duchy  of,  confirmed  to  Octavio  Farnese  by  Pope 
Julius  III.,  iii.  235.  Is  attacked  by  the  Impeiialists,  and 
successfully  protected  by  the  French,  238. 

Pflwaw,  a  treaty  concluded  there  between  the  Emperor  Charle*  V, 

'  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  iii.  291.  Reflections  on  this  peace, 
and  the  conduct  of  Maurice,  293. 

Pavia,  besieged  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  ii.  260.  Vigorously 
defended  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  261.  Battle  of,  between 
Francis  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  266.  The  Imperial  troops^ 
in  that  city  mutiny,  275. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  elected,  ii.  403.  His  character,  ib.  Proposes 
a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Mantua,  418.     Negotiates 
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perftoAally  between  the  Emperor  and  Fttncis,  475.  IsMies 
a  bull  for  a  council  at  Mantua,  486.  Prorogues  and  transfers 
it  to  Vicenza,  487.  A  partial  reformation  of  abuses  by,48S. 
Summons  the  Council  of  Trent^  iii.  23.  Prorogues  it,  25. 
Sunmonsit  again^51.  Grants  the  duchies  of  Panna  and 
Placentia  to  his  illegitimate  son,  59.  Deprives  and  esG<Hn- 
municates  the  Electoral  Bishop  of  Cologne,  79.  Presses  thc^ 
Emperor  to  declare  against  the  Protestants,  80.  Concludes 
an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Protestants,  86.  ladiserset- 
]y  publishes  this  treaty,  89.  His  troops  join  the  Emperor, 
103.  Recalls  them,  125.  Removes  the  Council  from  Trent 
to  Bologna,  184.  Refuses  the  Emperor's  recjuest  to  cacry 
the  Council  back  to  Trent,  ib.  His  resentment  agMnst  the 
Emperor  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Cardinal  Famese,  187. 
Is  petitioned  by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  ior  the  return  of  the 
Council  to  Trent,  189.  Eludes  the  complying  with  this  fe> 
quest,  191.  His  sentiments  (^  the  Interim,  published  by 
Charles,  198.  Dismisses  the  Council  of  Bologna,  204,205. 
Annexes  Panna  and  Placentia  to  the  Hoiy  See,  210.  Dies, 
211.  The  manner  of  his  death  inquired  into,  21 1,  212.  Note. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  elected,  iii.  378.  His  character  and  history, 
379.  Founds  the  order  of  Theatines,  380.  Is  the  principcd 
occasion  of  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  the  Papal  territo- 
ries, 380.  Lays  aside  his  austerity  on  his  election,  382.  His 
partiality  to  his  nephews,  ib.  Is  alienated  from  the  Emperor 
by  his  nephews,  384.  Makes  overtures  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  385.  Is  enraged  by  the  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Ai^« 
burg,  387.  Signs  a  treaty  with  France,  390.  Is  included  in 
the  truce  for  five  years,  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and 
Hepry,  403.  His  insidious  artifices  to  defeat  this  truce,  405 . 
Absolves  Henry  from  his  oath,  and  concludes  a  new  treaty 
with  him,  409.  His  violent  proceedings  against  Philip,  now 
King  of  Spain,  ib.  The  Campagna  Romana  seized  by  the 
Duke  d*Ahra,  411.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Alva,  412.  Con- 
trast between  his  cotiduct  and  that  of  Charles,  420.  Renevrs- 
his  hostilities  against  Philip,  42 1 .  Is  unprovided  lor  military 
operations,  422.  Is  reduced  to  make  peace  with  Philip,'  by 
the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintin, 
430.  Receives  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
to  notify  his  election,  but  refuses  to  see  him^  or  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Emperor,  449.    EKes,  480. 

PauUn,  a  Trench  officer,  sent  ambassador  from  Francis  I.  to 
Sultan  Solyman,  iii.  15.  His  successful  negotiatioiis  at  the 
Porte,  ib, 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  sent  by  Queen  Mary  of  England  with  a 
body  of  men  to  join  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Low-Cowitries, 
Ui.  427. 
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People,  their  wretched  servile  state  under  the  feudal  system^  i. 
18.43.  Released  from  their  slavish  state  by  the  enfranchis e^ 
ment  of  cities,  37.  How  they  obtained  a  representation  in 
national  councils,  42.  Those  who  lived  in  the  country  and 
cultivated  the  ground,  an  inquiry  into  their  condition  under 
the  feudal  policy,  252.  Note  ix. 

Perpignan,  the  capital  of  Rousillon,  besieged  by  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  iii.  8.    The  siege  raised,  ib. 

Persia,  murder  in,  how  punished  there,  i.  338. 

Pescara,  Marquis  de,  takes  Milan  by  assault,  ii.  172,  173. 
Drives  Bonnivet  back  to  France,  239.  His  generous  care  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard^  240.  Commands  in  the  invasion  of 
Provence,  254.  Besieges  Marseilles,  ib.  His  army  retires 
towards  Italy  on  the  appearance  of  the  French  troops,  255 
Resigns  Milan  to  the  French,  258.  Prevails  on  the  Spanish 
troops  not  to  murmur  at  present  for  their  pay,  259.  Contri- 
butes to  the  defeat  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  267.  Is 
disgusted  at  Francis  being  taken  to  Spain  without  his  con- 
currence, 282.  His  resentment  inflamed  by  Moroni,  284. 
Betrays  Moron6's  designs  to  the  Emperor,  285.  Arrests 
Moroni,  286.    Di^s,  290. 

Peier  the  Hermit,  excites  the  European  princes  to  undertake 
the  Holy  War,  i.  26. 

IV.,  Kine  of  Aragon,  defeats  the  leaders  of  tlie  Aragonese 

union,  and  destroys  the  privilege  of  these  associations,  i.  388. 

Philip  the  Long,  preamble  to  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  com- 
munity of  Narbonne,  i.  295.  Note  xix. 

,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  lather  of  Charles  V.,  visits 

Spain  with  his  wtfe  Joanna,  ii.  3.  Does  homage  by  the  way 
to  Lewis  XIL  of  France  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  ib.  His 
title  to  the  crown  acknowledged  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Is  dis- 
gusted with  the  formality  of  the  Spanish  court,  ib.  Ferdinand 
becomes  jealous  of  his  power^  ib.  4.  Slights  his  wife,  4. 
His  abrupt  departure  firom  Spain,  5 .  Passes  through  France, 
and  enters  into  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  ib.  His  sentiments  on 
Ferdinand*s  obtaining  the  regency  of  Castile,  8.  Requires 
Ferdinand  to  retire  to  Aragon,  and  resign  his  regency  of 
Castile,  9.  The  regency  of  Castile,  vested  jointly  in  him, 
Ferdinand  and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salapaanca,  13. 
Sets  out  for  Spain,  and  is  driven  on  the  coast  of  England, 
where  he  is  detained  tliree  months  by  H«nry  VII.,  13.  Ar- 
rives at  Corunna,  14.  The  Castilian  nobility  declare  openly 
for  him^  U>.  Ferdinand  resigns  the  regency  of  Castile  to 
him,  ib.  Interview  between  them,  ib.  15.  Acknowledged 
King  of  Castile  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Dies,  16.  Joanna's  extra- 
ordinary conduct  in  regard  to  his  body,  16,  17.  See  Joanna- 

,  Prince,  son  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  his  right  of 
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succession  recognised  by  the  Cortes  of  Aragott  and  Valencia, 
iii.  10.     Is  acknowledged  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands^ 
206.     His  deportment  disgusts  the  Flemings,  207.      His 
character,  232, 233.     Is  married  to  Mary  Queen  of  England, 
337,  339.    The  English   parliament  jealous  of  him^  342. 
His  father  resigns  his  hereditary  dominions  to  him,  390. 
Is  called  by  his  father  out  of  England,  396.      The  cere- 
mony of  investing  him,  ih.     His  father's  address  to  him, 
398;  ,  Commissions  Cardinal  Granvelle  to  address  the  as- 
sembly in  his  name,  399.     Mary  Queen  Dowager  of  Hun- 
gary resigns  her  regency,  400.    The  dominions  of  Spain  re- 
signed to  him,  ib.     His  uppoliteness  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador Coligni,  404.  Note.    The  Pope's  violent  proceedings 
against  him,  409.      His  scruples  concerning  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  Pope,  411.     His  ungrateful  neglect  in 
paying  his  fa  ler's  pension,  418.    The  Pope  renews  hostili- 
ties against  him,  421 .    Assembles  an  army  in  the  Low-Coun- 
■   tries  against  France,  424.     Goes  over  to  England  to  engage 
that  kingdom  in  the  war,  425.    Visits  the  camp  at  St.  Quin- 
tin,  after  the  victory,  433.     Opposes  the  scheme  of  penetrat- 
ing to  Paris,  and  orders  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin  to  be  prose- 
cuted, ib.    St.  Quintin  taken  by  SBsault,  435.    The  small 
advantages  he  reaped  by  these  successes,  436.     Builds  the 
Escurial  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  437.     Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  Pope,  439.     Restores  Placentia  to 
Octavio  Famese,  440.     Grants  the  investiture  of  Siena  to 
Cosmo  di. Medici,  442.     Enters  into  negotiations  for  peace 
with  his  prisonei*  Montmorency,  460.     Death  of  Que«n 
Mary,  470.    Addresses  her  successor  Elizabeth  for  marriage, 
ib,    Elizabeth's  motives  for  rejecting  him,  472.     Her  evasive 
answer  to  him,  473.     Supplants  his  son  Don  Carlos,  and 
marries  Henry's  daughter  Elizabeth,  477.    Articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  478. 
Pfiilibert^  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.     See  Savotf. 
Phillipino,  nephew  to  Andrew  Dona,  defeats  Moncada  in  a  sea- 
engagement  before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  ii.  354, 35o. 
Philosophy,  cultivated  by  the  Arabians,  when  lost  in  Eiffope, 
i.  361.  Note  xxviii.  Its  progress  from  them  into  Europe,  362. 
Piadena,  Marquis  de,  invades  Transylvania  for  Ferdinand,  iii. 
25 1 .    Misrepresents  Cardinal  Martinuzzi  to  Ferdinand,  and 
obtains  a  commission  to  assassinate  him,  255.     Is  forced  to 
abandon  Transylvania,  324. 
Picardy,  invaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1 80.     Henry  forced  by  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  to  retire,  181.     Invaded  again  under  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  236.  who  penetrates  almost  to  Paris,  but 
is  driven  back,  236,  237.     Ineffectual  invasion  by  the  Impe- 
rialists, 466, 46?, 
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Pilgrimaged  to  th^  Holy  Land^  when  first utidertaken^  i.  i24./See 
Crusades  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 

Placentia,  council  of,  the  Holy  war  resolved  on  by,  i.  26.  See 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Crttsades.  The  duchy  of,  granted-  to- 
gether with  that  of  Parma,  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  to  his  natural 
son  Cardinal  Famese,  iii.  59.  Famese  assassinated  there, 
186.  Is  taken  possession  of  by  the  Imperial  troopis,  187. 
Restored  to  Octavio  Famese  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  iii.  440. 

Plunder,  how  divided  among  the  andent  Northern  nations,  i. 
13,  I4t     Illustrated  in  an  anecdote  of  Clovis,  235.  Note  vii. 

Pole,  Cardinsd,  lurives  in  England  with  a  legatine  commis- 
sion, ni.  340.  Endeavours  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  without  success,  363.  Is 
recsdled  from  the  court  of  England  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  421. 

Popedom,  the  highest  dignity  in  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  137.  Origin  and  progress  of  the 
papal  power,  138.  The  territories  of  the  Popes'  unequal  to 
th&  support  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  ij>.  llieir  autho- 
rity in  their  own  territories  ejrtremely  limited,  139.  Tlie 
check  they  received  from  the  Roman  barons,  140.  Nicholas 
Rienzo  attempts  to  establish  a  democratical  government  in 
Rome,  and  to  destroy  the  palpal  jurisdiction,  141.  The 
papal  authority  considerably  strengthened  by  the  Popes 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  142.  See  Julius  II.  The  per- 
manent nature  of  ecclesiastieid  dominion,  143.  The  civil 
administration  of,  not  uniform  or  consistent,  ih,  Rome  the 
school  of  political  intrigue  during  the  sixteenth  century,  144. 
The  advantages  derived  from  the  union  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority,  145.  A  view  of  the  contests  between  the 
Popes  and  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  194. 

PopuloiLsness,  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  an  inquiry  into, 

Prague,  its  privileges  abridged  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Bohemia, 
iii.  180,181. 

Printings  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  139. 

Priscus,  extract  from  his  account  of  the  Roman  embassy  to 
Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  i.  217.  Note  iii.  ,  - 

Procopius,  his  account  of  the  cruel  devastations  made  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  northern  nations,  i.  218.  Notev,  221 . 

Property,  the  possession  of,  how  secured  by  the  French  charters 
of  communities,  i.  283. . 

Protestants,  the  derivation  of  the  riattie,  ii.  380.  Of  whom 
they  originally  consisted,  ib.  A  severe  decree  published 
against  them  by  the  ETnperor,384.  They  enter  into  a  league, 
385.  See  Smalkalde,  Renew  their  league,  and  apply  to 
Francis  King  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  for 
protection,  388.     Are  secretly  encouraged  by  Francis,  389. 
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Recelire  a  supply  of  money  from  Henry,  390.  Terms  of  the 
pacification  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  Emperor  at 
Nuremburi^,  391.  Assist  the  Emperor  against  the  Turks, 
392.  Their  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  relative  to  a  general 
council,  394.  Henew  the  league  of  Smalkalde  for  ten  years, 
420.  The  motkes  for  refusing  to  assist  the  King  of  France 
against  the  Emperor,  442.  Refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
council  summoned  by  the  Pope  at  Mantua,  487.  A  confer- 
ence between  their  principal  divines  and  a  deputation  of 
Catholics  at  Ratisbon,  530.  This  conference  how  rendered 
fruitless,  532.  Obtain  a  private  grant  from  Charles  in  their 
&vour,  534.  Drive  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  dmni- 
nions,  iii.  26.  All  rigorous  edicts  against  them  suspended 
by  a  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spures,  30.  Their  remonstrances 
to  Ferdinand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  53.  Their  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  recess  of  Spires,  54.  Disclaim  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Council  of  TVent,  55.    Are  strengthened  by 

,  the  accession  of  Frederick  Elector  Palatine,  62.  Are  alarmed 
at  the. proceedings  of  the  Emperor,  65,  85.  The  Emperor 
leagues  with  the  Pope  against  them,  86.  Prepare  to  resist 
the  Emperor,  90.  Levy  an  army,  94.  The  operations  of 
the  army  distracted  by  the  joint  commanders,  100, 101.  The 
army  dispersed,  119.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  reduced,  158. 
The  Landgrave  deceived  by  treaty,  and  confined,  172, 173. 
The  Emperor's  cruel  treatment  of  him,  176,  177.  The  In^- 
terim,  a  system  of  theology  recommended  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  195.  Are  promised  protection  by  the 
Emperor  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  227.  The  Emperor  pro- 
ceeds rigorously  against  them,  239.  Their  deputies  obtain 
a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  but  are  refused  by  the 
Council,  248,  249.  Maurice  of  Saxony  raises  an  army  in 
their  cause,  266.  See  Maurice.  Treaty  of  Passau,  291. 
The  Protestant  Princes  again  unite  to  strengthen  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  369.  Why  originally  averse  to  the  princi- 
ples of  toleration,  374.    Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  on 

.    the  subject  of  religion,  376. 

Proveditori,  in  the  Venetian  policy,  their  office,  i.  148. 

Provence  is  laid  waste  by  the  Mareschal  Montmorency  on  the 
approach  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ii.  460.  Is  entered  by 
the  Emperor,  461.  The  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Emperor 
from,  464. 

Prussia,  when  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  ii.  307.  Is 
erected  into  a  duchy,  and  finally  into  a  kingdom,  and  enjoy- 
ed by  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  308. 
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BaHsboHyB.  conference  between  a  deputation  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  divines,  before  the  Emperor  and  Diet  there,  ii.  530. 
This  conference  how  rendered  fniitless,  532.  A  Diet  opened 
there  by  the  Emperor,  iii.  82.  The  Catholic  members  of>  ^ 
assert  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  83,  84.  The 
Protestants  present  a  memorial  against  it^  85.  The  Protest^ 
ant  deputies  retire,  86. 
Reformation  in  religion,  the  rise  of,  explained,  ii.  93.  The  Diet 
at  Woiins  called  by  Charles  V.  to  check  the  progress  of,  ih. 
Account  of  Martin  Luther  the  Reformer,  98.  Beginning 
of,  in  Switzerland,  by  Zuinglius,  113.  State  of,  in  Germany, 
at  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.,  1 1 7.  Reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  the  cburt  of  Rome  towards  Luther,  118.  and  on  Luther^s 
conduct,  119.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  progress  of,  121.  Observations  on  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VL  and  Julius  II.,  123.  The  immoral  lives  of  th« 
Romish  clergy,  124.  The  progress  of,  favoured  by  the  in- 
'  vention  of  printing,  139.  and  the  revival  of  learning,  ib. 
The  great  progress  of,  in  Germany,  243.  Measures  employ- 
ed by  Adrian  to  check  its  progress,  ib.  Advantages  deriv- 
ed to,  from  the  Diet  at  Nuremburg,  248.  ,  Its  tendency  in 
favour  of  civil  liberty,  302.  The  dissentions  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  favourable  to,  338.  The  great  spread 
of,  among  the  German  Princes,  377.  The  confession  of 
Augsburg  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  383.  Causes  which 
led  to  the  Reformation  of  England,  400,  401 .    The  excesses 

'  it  gave  rise  to,  402.  See  Protestant,  Maurice,  and  Smal- 
kalde.  Is  established  in  Saxony,  490, 49 1 .  The  great  alter- 
ation occasioned  by,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  iii.  497.  Contri- 
buted to  improve  both  the  morals  and  learning  of  the  Romish 
church,  502: 

Reggio,  invested  by  the  French,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  Go- 
vernor Guicciardini  the  historian,  ii.  168.  Plundered  and 
burnt  by  Barbarossa,  iii.  19. 

Religum,  how  corrupted  by  the  northern  nations  established  in 
Europe  under  the  ieudal  policy,  i.  2 1 .  Its  influence  in  free- 
ing mankind  from  the  feudal  servitude,  299. 

Remonstrance  of  gi'ievances  drawn  up  by  the  Holy  Junta,  the 
particular?  of,  ii.  195,  196.     Remarks  on,  200. 

Kepledging,  the  right  of,  in  the  law  of  Scodand,  explained,  i.  342. 

Reproach,  words  of,  the  ancient  Swedish  law  of  satisfaction  for, 
i.325. 

Revenues,  royal,  very  small  under  the  feudal  policy,  i.  94.  By 
what  means  increased,  128. 
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Reverie,  a  deed  so  called^  signed  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
on  being  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  ii.  337. 

Rhodes,  the  island  of,  besieged  by  Soljrman  the  Magnificent,  ii. 
181.  Taken  by  him,  182.  The  island  of  Malta  granted  to 
the  Knights  of,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  183. 

Rhine,  origin  and  intention  of  the  league  of,  i.  322. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  remarkson  De  Retz*s  History  of  Fiesdo's 
Conspiracy,  iii.  140.  Note, 

Riemo,  Nicholas,  endeavours  to  rescue  Rome  from  the  Papal 
authority,  and  establish  a  democratical  form  of  government 
there,  i.  141. 

Rincan,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  the  motives  of  his 
return  to  France,  iii.  3.  Is  murdered  in  his  journey  back  to 
Constantinople,  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Governor  of  the 
Milanese,  4. 

Robbers,  the  anathema  pronounced  agmnst  them  during  the 
middle  ages,  i.371. 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  how  he  attained  election  to  the  Empire 
of  Germany,  i.  196. 

Romans,  an  inquiry  into  those  advantages  which  enabled  them 
to  conquet  the  rest  of  Europe,  2.  The  improvements  they 
communicated  in  return  for  their  conquests,  ib.  The  disad- 
vantages the  provinces  laboured  under  from  their  dominion,  3. 
Their  empire  overturned  by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  4.  The  concurrent  causes  of  their  ruin,  7.  A  com- 
parison drawn  between  them  and  the  northern  nations,  9. 
All  the  civil  arts  established  by  them  obliterated,  20.  The 
monuments  of  their  arts  industriously  destroyed  by  their  bar- 
barous invaders,  80. 

Rome,  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  court  of,  respecting  the 
proceedings  against  Martin  Luther,  ii.  118.  The  exorbi- 
tant wealth  of  the  church  of,  previous  to  the  Reformation^  127. 
Venality  of,  136.  How  it  drained  other  countries  of  their 
wealth,  ib.  The  city  seized  by  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.  besiewid  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  319, 320. 
The  city  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  and  Bourbon  killed,  330 
— 332.  Is  plundered,  333.  The  great  revolution  in  the 
court  of,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  iii.  496.  How  affect- 
ed by  the  revolt  of  Luther,  497.  The  spirit  of  its  government 
changed  by,  503.  . 

,  papal.    See  Popedom, 

Ronquillo,  sent  by  Cardinal  Adrian  with  troops  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  in  Segovia,  ii.  187.  Is  routed  by  the  insurgents, 
ib. 

Rovere,  Francesco  Maria  de,  restored  to  his  duchy  of  Urbino 
by  Pope  Adrian,  ii.  223. 

Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  becomes  the  favourite  mistress  of 
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Sultan  Solvman  the  Magnificent,  iii.  325.  Her  only  daugh- 
ter married  to  Rustan  the  Grand  Vizier,  i6.  Procures  her- 
self to  be  declared  a  free  woman  by  the  Sultan,  326.  Is 
formally  married  to  him,  327.  Renders  Solyman  jealous  of 
the  virtues  of  his  son  Mustaipha,  328.  Mustapha  strangled, 
331,332. 

fjo^al  truce,  an  account  of,  i.  315.  ^ 

jiiMton,  Grand  Vizier  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  is  married 

,  to  his  daughter  by  Roxalana,  iii.  325.  Enters  into  Roxa- 
lana's  scheme  to  ruin  Solyman's  son  Mustapha,  326.    Is  sent 

.  with  an  army  to  destroy  him,  330.  Draws  Solyman  to  th^ 
^rmy  by  false  reports,  331. 

S. 

BahjoMouiai  ^^%  ^*  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  his 
son-in-law  Philip,  U.  13. 

Salerno,  Prince  of,  heads  the  disafiected  Neapolitans  against 
the  expressions  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  iii.  312. 

.  Solicits  aid  from  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  instigates  the 
THirks  to  invade  Naples,  ib. 

SaUc  laws,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  enacted,  i.  405. 

Saluces,  Marquis  de,  succeeds  Lautrec  in  the  command  of  the 
French  army  before  Naples,  ii.  359..  Retires  to  Aversa, 
where  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  360. 
Betrays  his  charge  in  Piedmont,  458, 459. 

Sancerre,  Count  de,  defends  St.  Disier  against  the  Emperor 
Gharks,  iii.  3P.»  Is  deceived  into  a  surrender  by  the  Cardinal 
Gran velle,  40,41. 

Sauvage,  a  Fleming,  made  Chancellor  of  Castile  by  Charies, 
fon  &e  death  of  Ximenes,  ii.  53.    His  extortions,  i6. 

Savona,  is  fortified,  and  its  harbour  cleared,  by  the  French,  to 
fJAvour  its  rivalship  with  Genoa,  ii.  357. 

Sasoy,  Charles  Duke  of,  marries  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  sister  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  ii.443.  The  cause  of  Francis's 
displeasure  against  him,  444.  His  territories  over-run  by 
the  French  troops,  445.  Geneva  recovers  its  liberty,  446. 
His  situation  by  the  tuice  at  Nice,  between  the  Emperor  and 
Francis,  476.  Is  besieged  at  Nice  by  the  French  and  Turks, 
iii.  20. 

r ,  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of,  appointed  by  Philip  of 

Spain  to  command  his  army  in  the  Low-Countries,  iii.  427. 
Invests  St.  Quintin,  428.  Defeats  D'Andelot  in  an  endea- 
vour to  join  the  garrison,  430.  but  does  not  hinder  him  fiom 
entering  the  town,  ih.  Defeats  the  Constable  Montmo- 
rency, and  takes  him  prisoner,  431,  432.  Is  graciously 
visited  in  the  caipp  by  Philip,  433.    Takes  St.  Quintii)  by 
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aitault^  435.  Assists  Montmorency  in  negotiating  peace 
between  Philip  and  Henry,  460.  Marries  Henry's  sister 
Elizabeth,  477, 480. 

Saxons,  why  so  many  traces  of  their  laws,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, to  be  found  in  England,  i.  217.  Note  iv.  Inquiry  intq 
their  laws  for  putting  an  end  to  private  wars,  318. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  appointed  joint  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Protestant  League,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  iii.  102. 
Their  characters  compared,  ib.  Opposes  the  Landgrave's 
intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  Emperor,  106.  His  electo- 
rate seized  by  Maurice,  116.  The  army  of  the  League  di- 
sperse^ 119.  Recovers  Saxony,  123.  Is  amused  by  Mau- 
nce  with  a  negotiation,  ib.  Raises  an  army  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Emperor,  152.  Is  irresolute  in  his  measures, 
153.  Charles  passes  the  Elbe,  154.  Is  attacked  by  the 
Imperialists,  157. '  Is  taken  prisoner  and  harshly  received  by 
the  Emperor,  158,  159.  Is  condemned  to  death  by  a  court- 
martial,  162.  His  resolution  on  the  occasion,  ib.  Is  induced 
by  regard  to  his  &mily  to  surrender  his  electorate,  164.  Re- 
fuses the  Emperor's  desire  of  his  approving  the  Interim,  20Q. 
The  rigour  of  his  confinement  increased,  ib.  Is  carried  by 
the  Emperor  with  him  into  the  Netherlands,  205.  Is  released 
by  the  Emperor  on  Maurice's  taking  arms  against  him,  but 
chooses  to  continue  with  the  Emperor,  275.  Obtains  his 
liberty  after  the  treaty  of  Passau,  298. 

■  ,  George  Duke  of,  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  ii.490« 
His  death  an  advantage  to  the  Reformation,  ib.  The  Protest- 
ant  religion  established  by.  Henry  Duke  of,  491.  Henry  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice,  iii.  22.  His  motives  for  not 
acceding  to  the  League  of  Smalkalde,  ib,  Marches  ^  to  the 
assistance  of  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  22, 23.  Joins  the  Em- 
peror against  the  Protestants,  96,  110.  See  Maurice. 

Schertel,  Sebastian,  a  commander  in  the  army  of  the  Protestant 
League,  his  vigorous  commencement  of  hostilities,  100, 101. 
Ib  injudiciously  recalled,  101.  Js  expelled  from  Augsburg 
on  the  dispersbn  of  the  Protestant  army,  120. 

Science,  the  revival  and  progress  of,  how  far  instrumental  in 
civilizing  the  nations  of  Europe,  i.  80.    A  summary  view  of 

.  the  revival  and  progress  of,  in  Europe,  361.  Note  xxviii. 

Scotland,  James  V.  of,  married  to  Mary  of  Guise,  Duchess - 
dowager  of  Longueville,  ii.  484.  Death  of  James,  and  acces- 
sion of  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  iii.  13.  Mary  contracted 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  188.  The  marriage  celebrated, 
452.  Mary  assumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Mary  of  England,  472.  Included  in  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis,  4/8.  Alteration  in  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land toward,  495. 
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Sects  in  reli^on,  reflections  on  the  orig^in  of»  ii.  404. 

Segovia,  an  insurrection  there^  on  account  of  their  representative 
Tordesillas  voting"  for  the  donative  to  Charles  V.^  ii.  185.  Is 
killed  by  the  populace^  186.  The  insurgents  there  defeat 
Ronquillo^  sent  to  suppress  them  by  Cardinal  Adrian^  187. 
Surrenders  after  the  battle  of  Villalar,  213. 

SeUm  II.  Sultan  extirpates  the  Mamalukes^  and  adds  Egypt  and 
Syria  to  his  empire^  ii.  59.  Considered  as  formidable  to  the 
European  powers,  ib. 

Sforza,  Francis,  the  foundation  of  his  pretensions  to  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  i.  157.    Is  murdered  by  his  uncle  Ludovico,  i6. 

',  Ludovico,  his  private  views  in  engaging  Charles  VIII.  of 

France  to  invade  Italy,  i.  1 19.  See  Charles  VIII.  Murders  his 
nephew  Francis,  and  seizes  Milan,  157.  Is  stripped  of  his 
dominions  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  dies  in  prison,  158. 
Obtains  of  Charles  V.  the  investiture  of  Milan,  ii.  281. 


Forfeits  the  duchy  by  his  intrigues  with  Moroni,  286.  Joins  in 
a  league  against  Charles  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  311.  Is 
forced  to  surrender  Milan  to  the  Imperialists,  317.  Obtains 
again  of  the  Emperor  the  investiture  of  Milan,  375.  Enters 
into  a  private  treaty  with  Francis,  438.  Merveille,  Francis's 
envoy,  executed  for  murder,  439.     Death  of  Sforza,  448. 

•  Shipwrecks,  the  right,  lords  of  manors  claim  to,  whence  de- 
rived, i.  369. 

Siena,  the  inhabitants  of,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  defend  them  against  their  nobles,  iii.  310.  The 
Imperial  troops  endeavour  to  enslave  them,  ib.  Regain  pos- 
session of  their  city,  311.  Repulse  an  attack  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 323.  Are  besieged  by  the  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
352.  The  commander  Monluc  repulses  the  assaults  vigor- 
ously, ib.  The  town  reduced  by  famine,  354.  Numbers  of 
the  citizens  retire,  and  establish  a  free  government  at  Monte 
Alcino,  355.  The  remaining  citizens  oppressed,  ib.  and 
flock  to  Monte  Alcino,  ib.  Is  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  his 
son  Philip,  356.  The  investiture  given  by  Philip  to  Cosmo 
di  Medici,  442. 

Sieverhausen,  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  iii.  316. 

Silk,  the  rarity  oC  and  the  high  price  it  bore  in  ancient  Rome, 
remarked,  i.  372.  The  breeding  of  silk-worms,  when  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  373. 

Sion,  Cardinal  of,  his  scheme  for  weakening  the  French  army 
in  thfe  Milanese,  ii.  1 71 .  Leaves  the  Imperial  army  to  attend 
the  conclave  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  173. 

Slanes,  letters  of,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  what,  i.  337. 

Slaves,\inder  the  feudal  policy,  their  wretched  state,  i.  252.  Ob-? 
lati  or  voluntary  slaves,  the  several  classes  of,  302. 

Smatkaldcj  the  Protestants  enter  into  a  league  there  for  their 
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mutual  support^  H.  385.  The  league  renewed  at  a  second 
meeting  there,  388.  The  league  of,  renewed  for  ten  years, 
420.  A  manifesto,  refusing  to  acknowledge  a  council  called 
by  the  Pope,  487.  The  King  of  Denmark  joins  the  league, 
489.  The  Princes  of,  protest  against  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  and  the  recess  of  the  Diet  at  Nuremburg, 
iii.  24.  Publish  a  manifesto  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  at  Trent,  65.  Ar^  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  Emperor,  ib.  A  want  of  unity  among  the  members,  67. 
The  views  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave,  ex- 
plained, 68.  Appear  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  by  deputies,  84. 
Their  deputies  protest  against  the  Council  of  Trent,  85. 
Their  deputies,  alarmed  at  the  £mperor*s  proceedings  and 
declarations,  leave  the  Diet,  86.  The  Emperor  leagues  with 
the  Pope  against  them,  ib.  Prepare  to  resist  the  Emperor, 
90.  Are  disappointed  in  their  applications  to  the  Venetians 
and  Swiss,  91,  92.  As  also  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis, 
93.  Assemble  a  large  army,  94.  Are  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  Empire,  98.  Declare  war  against  the  Ipmperor,  100. 
Hostilities  begun  by  Schertel,  ib.  They  recall  him,  101.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  £(nd  Landgrave  of  Hess^  appqinted  joint 
commanders  pf  their  army,  102.  The  characters  of  the  two 
commanders  compared,  i6.  Their  operations  distracted  by  tbls 
joint  command,  102, 103.  Cannonade  the  Emperor's  camp, 
•  106.  Make  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Emperor,  117.  Their 
army  disperse,  119.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  reduced,  158. 
The  Landgrave  deceived  and  confined,  1 72, 1 73 .  Their  war- 
like stores  seized  by  the  Emperor,  177.  See  Maurice, 

Society,  civil,  the  rude  state  of,  under  the  feudal  establishments;, 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  19.  The  influence 
of  the  Crusades  on,  28.  How  improved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  communities,  33.  The  effects  the  enfraur 
chisements  of  the  people  had  on,  45.  Private  wars  how  de- 
structive to,  49, 50.  These  intestine  hostilities,  how  sup- 
pressed, 50.  The  administration  of  justice  improved  by  the 
prohibition  of  judicial  combats,  52.  The  growth  of  royal 
courts  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  the  barons'  courts,  67.  How 
advanced  by  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law,  7''i,  The  effects 
of  the  spint  of  chivalry  in  improving,  7i^,  The  revival  pf 
commerce  and  its  influences^  86^  87. 

SoUjman,  Sultan,  his  character,  i.  21 1. 

• the  Magnificent  ascends  the  Ottoman  throne,  ii.  92. 

Invades  Hungary  and  takes  Belgrade,  181,  182.  Takes  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  182.  Defeats  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacz, 
336.  His  successes,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  he  carried 
away,  ib.  Besieges  Vienna,  374.  Enters  Hungary  again  with 
a  vast  army,  but  is  forced  to  retire  by  the  Emperor  CharleSj, 
392, 393.    Takes  Barbarossa  the  pirate  under  his  protectiop^ 
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{424.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Francis  King  of  France^ 
472,  473.  Prepares  to  invade  Naples,  473.  Protects  Ste- 
phen King  of  Hungary,  and  defeats  Ferdinand^  538.  Seizes 
Hungary  for  himself^  539.  Overruns  Hungary  again,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  treaty  with  Francis,  iii.  19.    Concludes  a  truce 

m 

with  the  Emperor,  80.  Loses  Transylvania,  253.  Ravages 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  286,  313.  Carries  a  mighty  army  into 
Hungary,  288.  Re-establishes  Isabella  and  her  son  in  Tran- 
eylvania,  324.  His  violent  attachment  to  his  concubine 
Roxalana,  325.  Is  prevailed  on  to  declare  her  a  free  wo- 
man,  325.  Formally  marries  her,  367.  Is  rendered  jealous 
of  the  virtues  of  his  son  Mustapha,  by  the  arts  of  Roxalana, 
328.  Orders  him  to  be  strangled,  332.  Orders  the  murder 
of  Mustapha*s  son,  333. 
Spain,  a  summary  view  of  its  situation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  i.  98.  The  power  of  the  crown  of,  how 
extended  by  Ferdinand,  114.  National  in&ntry  established 
in,  127^  Is  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  159,  and  after  by  the 
Moot's,  ib.  The  empire  of  the  Moors  in,  how  weakened,  160. 
Rise  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  161.  Their  union 
into  the  Spanish  monarchy,  ib.  The  ancient  customs  still  re- 
tained amidst  all  its  revolutions,  ib.  Peculiarities  in  its  consti- 
tntipn  and  laws  remarked,  163.  See  Aragon  and  Castile. 
Various  causes  which  contribute  to  limit  the  regal  power  in, 
1 72 .  The  cities  of,  how  they  attained  their  considerationand 
power,  173,  174.  The  schemes  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  exalt  the  regal  power,  1 76.  The  grand  masterships  of  the 
three  orders  annexed  to  the  crown,  177.  The  association 
of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  on  what  occasion  formed,  180. 
The  tendency  of  this  association  to  abridge  the  territorial 
jurisdictions  of  the  baronii,  ib.  The  cruel  devastations  made 
(by  the  Vandals  in  the  invasion  of  that  province,  219.  When 
the  cities  of,  acquired  municipsd  privileges,  293.  Note  xviii. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  practice  of  private  wars  there, 
320.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  the  nobility,  in  the  time 
pf  Charles  V.,  394.  Note  xxxiv.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  communities  of  free  cities  in,  395.  Note  xxxv.  The  state 
of,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  ii.  28.  Charles 
King  of,  aspires  to  the  Imperial  crown  on  the  death  of  Max- 
imilian, 58.  Is  elected  Emperor,  70.  Reflections  of  the 
Spaniards  on  that  event,  72.  Charles  appoints  viceroys, 
and  departs  for  Germany,  79.  Insurrections  there,  184.  A 
•  view  of  the  feudal  system  in,  190.  An  account  of  the  con- 
federacy termed  the  Holy  Junta,  191.  Causes  which  pre- 
vented an  union  of  the  malcontents  in  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, 220.  The  moderation  of  Charles  towards  them  on 
his  arrival,  22 1 .  Instance  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  gran- 
flees,  495.     Is  invaded  by  the  Dauphin,  iii.  8.    The  domi- 
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nions  of,  resigned  by  Charles  to  his  son  Philip,  396.  The 
arrival  of  Charles,  and  his  reception  there,  416.  The  place 
of  his  retreat  described,  418.  The  regal  power  in,  howen^ 
larged  by  Charles,  485.  The  foreign  acquisitions  added  to, 
486.  See  Aragon,  Castile,  Galicia,  Valencia,  Cortes,  German 
nada,  and  Holy  Junta, 

Spires,  Diet  of,  its  proceedings  relative  to  the  Reformation,  ii. 
338.    Another  Diet  called  there  by  the  Emperor,  378.    An- 
'  other  Diet  at,  iii.  27.    Recess  of,  in  favour  of  the  Protest- 
ants, 30. 

Spirittial  censures  of  the  Romish  church,  the  dreadful  effects  ofj 
ii.  132. 

St,  Disier,  in  Champagpie,  invested  by  the  Emperor,  iii.  38.  Is 
obtained  by  the  artifice  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,-40. 

St.  Ja^o,  the  military  order  of,  when  and  on  what  occasion  in-' 
stituted,  i.  397.  Note  xxxvi. 

St.  Justus,  monastery  of,  in  Plazentia,  is  chosen  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  for  his  retreat  after  his  resignation,  iii,  418. 
His  situation  described,  tb.     His  apartments,  419. 

St.  Quintin,  invested  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  defended  by 
Admiral  Coligni,  iii.  428.  D*Andelot  defeated  in  an  endea- 
vour to  join  the  garrison,  430.  But  enters  the  town,  ib. 
Montmorency  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  431.  The 
town  taken  by  assault,  435. 

Standing  armies.     See  Armies. 

jSto^e«-general  of  France,  causes  which  rendered  their  authority 
imperfect,  i.  184.  When  they  lost  their  legislative  authority, 
185.  When  first  assembled,  417.  The  form  of  proceeding 
in  them,  418. 

Stephen  Earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  his  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Crusaders,  i.  268. 

Stiernhdok,  his  account  of  the  ancient  Swedish  law  of  satisfac- 
tion for  words  of  reproach;  i.  325. 

Strangers,  in  what  light  considered,  and  how  treated  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  under  the  feudal  policy,  i.  367. 

Strozzi,  Peter,  some  account  of,  iii.  349.  Is  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  ib.  350.  Is  defeated 
by  the  Marquis  de  Marignano,  352. 

Suabia,  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  against  the  nobles 
there,  ii.  300.  They  publish  a  memorial  of  their  grievances, 
301.  The  insurgents  dispersed,  ib.  The  Protestant  religion 
suppressed  there  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  iii.  240. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  invades  Picardy,  penetrates  almost  to  Paris,, 
but  is  driven  back,  ii.  236, 237. 

iSttgar-canes  when  first  brought  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and 
thence  carried  to  America,  i.  373. 

Sultans,  Turkish,  their  despotic  power,  i.  208.  How  neverthe- 
less limited,  i6. 
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SupersUtion,  its  influence  in  the  legal  proceedings  during  the 
middle  ages^  i.  56. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  created  High  Admiral  to  the  Emperor  Charles  y., 
ii.  180.  Obliged  to  retire  out  of  Pjcardy  by  the  Duke  de 
Venddme,  181. 

Sweden,  a  sunimary  view  of  the  revolutions  in^  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  hi.  609, 

Swiss,  the  superior  discipline  of  their  troops  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  1 25 .  Teach  other  nations  the  advantages  of  infan- 
try over  cavalry,  126. 

Switzerland,  the  Cantons  of,  espouse  the  pretensions  of  CharlesV. 
to  the  Imperial  crown,  ii.  62.  Commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation there  by  Zuinglius,  113.  The  regulation  under 
which  they  hire  out  their  troops,  171.  The  precipitate,  bat- 
tle insisted  on  by  their  troops  under  Lautrec^  lost,  176, 177. 

Syria,  how  and  by  whom  added  to  the  Ottoman  Empire^  ii.  59. 

T. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  ancient  Germans  compared  witJi 
that  of  Caesar,  i.  227. 

Tenures,  feudal,  the  original  of,  i.  16.  See  Feudal  System  and 
Land. 

Termes,  Mareschal  de.  Governor  of  Calais,  takes  Dunkirk  by 
storm,  iii.  454.  Engages  the  Count  of  Egmont,  and  is  de- 
feated by  the  accidental  arrival  of  an  English  squadron  on 
the  coast,  455.     Is  taken  prisoner,  ib, 

T^rouane,  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Em{>eror  Charles  V., 
iii.  3?0. 

Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  his  shameful  conduct  in  the  sale  of 
Indulgences  in  Germany,  ii.  96.  His  form  of  absolution,  and 
recommendation  of  the  virtues  of  indulgences,  96,  97.  Note. 
His  debauched  course  of  life,  98.  Publishes  theses  against 
Luther,  102 

Teutonic  order,  a  character  of,  ii.  307,  308.  Conquer  the  pro- 
vince of  Prussia,  308.  Thdr  Grand  Master  Albert  made 
Duke  of  Prussia,  ib. 

Theatines,  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  iii.  380. 

Theology,  scholastic,  the  first  literary  pursuits  at  the  revival  c^ 
learning  in  Europe,  i.  82. 

Thionville,  in  Luxembourg  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise^  iii. 
454. 

Thuringia,  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  there,  against  the 
nobility,  ii.  302.  The  fenatical  notions  inspired  into  theiii 
by  Thomas  Muncer,  303,  304.  Their  disorderly  army  de- 
feated, 305. 

Toledo,  ii^surrection  in,  at  the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for 
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Germany,  ii.  79,  184.  The  cathednd  of,  stripped  of  its 
riches  to  support  the  army  of  the  Holy  Junta,  205.  Padilla*s 
letter  to,  at  tiis  execution,  212.  Note.  Is  instigated  to  con- 
tinue in  arms  by  PadiUa's  wife,  213,  214.  Is  reduced,  215. 

Toledo,  LudoYico  de,  nephew  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  sent  by  his 
uncle  to  negotiate  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  the  investi- 
ture of  Siena,  iii.  440. 

,  don  Pedro  de.  Viceroy  of  Naples,  oppresses  the  Nea- 
politans, iii.  312.  and  occasions  the  Turks  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  Naples,  ib,  313. 

ToleraUon,  reflections  on  the  progress  of«  in  Germany,  iii.  372. 
Why  mutually  allowed  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  373. 
How  the  primitive  Chrbtians  became  averse  to,  ib.  374. 

Tomorri,  Paul,  a  Franciscan  monk.  Archbishop  of  Golocaa,  is 
made  general  of  the  Hungarian  army  against  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  and  b  defeated  by  him,  ii.  336, 

Tordesillas,  the  residence  of  Queen  Joanna,  the  confederacy  of 
malcontents  called  the  Holy  Junta,  removed  thither,  ii.  193. 
The  Queen  taken  there  by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  204. 

,  one  of  the  repreisentatives  of  Segovia,  killed  by  the 

populace,  for  voting  the  donative  to  Charles  V.,  at  the  Cortes 
assembled  in  Galicia,  ii.  186. 

Transylvania  is  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Ronwns, 
by  Queen  Isabella,  iii.  253. 

TrenumiUe,  La,  drives  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
out  of  Picardy,  ii.  236,  2^7. 

TVen^  the  Council  of,  summoned,  iii.  25.  Prorogued,  i6.  Again 
summoned,  51.  Is  opened,  62,  63.  Declares  the  apocry^^ 
phal  scriptures  canonical,  78.  Establishes  the  authority  of 
the  chtnrch  traditions,  ih.  The  Council,  on  rumours  of  an  in** 
fection  in  the  city,  is  translated  to  Bologna,  184.  Henry  II. 
of  France  protests  against  the  Council,  238.  The  Coundl 
breaks  i^  on  the  approach  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  276.  His- 
torical remarks  on  this  Council,  277.  Characters  of  its  his- 
torians, ib. 

,  Cardinal  of,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  coot 

elude  an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  iii,  84,  The  nature  of  this 
treaty,  86. 

Truce  of  God,  an  account  of,  i:  313. 

Tunis,  the  means  of  its  coming  under  the  power  of  Barbarossa, 
traced,  ii.  423,  424.  The  Emperor  and  other  Christian  pow? 
ers  unite  to  expel  Barbarossa,  and  restore  Muley  Hascen, 
428.  Is  taken  by  the  Emperor,  433.  Muley  Hascen  re? 
stored,  and  his  treaty  with  Charles,  435. 

Turkey,  origin  of  its  government,  i.  206.  The  despotic  genius 
of  this  government,  207.  No  hereditary  nobility  in,  ib.  The 
authority  of  the  Sultans,  how  checked,  208.    Origin  of  the 
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Janizaries^    209.     Becomes   formidable  to   the    Christian 
princes,  211. 
Tuscany,  a  review  of  the  state  of,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
iii.  507. 

U.   ^ 

Uhn,  the  government  of  that  city  violently  altered,  and  its  re- 
formed ministers  carried  away  in  chams,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V„  iii.  203. 

Union  of  the  Aragonese  nobles  to  controul  the  undue  exercise 
of  the  regal  power  explained,  i.386.  This  privilege  abrogated 
by  Peter  IV.,  388. 

United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  a  brief  view  of  their  re- 
volt against  the  dominion  of  Spain,  iii.  580; 

Universities,  the  first  establishment  of,  in  Europe,  i.  363. 

UrUno,  restored  by  Pope  Adrian  to  Francesco  Maria  de  Ro^ 
ver^,  ii.  223. 

V. 

VaUnciai  an  insurrection  in,  ii.  74.  The  people  there  greatly 
oppressed  by  the  nobles,  ih.  The  nobles  refuse  to  assemble 
the  Cortes  except  the  King  is  present,  75.  Charles  autho- 
rizes the  people  to  continue  in  ai:m6,i6.  They  expel  the  nobles, 
ib.  Associate  under  the  Germanada,  and  appoint  their  own 
magistrates,  ib.  76.  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Conde  de  Me- 
lito,  appointed  Regent  on  the  departure  of  Charles  for  Ger- 
many, 78.  The  Germanada  refuse  to  lay  down  their  ^rms, 
217.  Defeat  the  nobles  in  several  actions,  218.  Are  at 
length  routed  by  the  Conde  de  Melito,  ib.  The  moderation 
of  Charles  toward  the  insurgents  on  his  arrival,  221 . 

Valentinois,  Duchess  of.     See  Diana  of  Poitiers. 

Faliadolid,  the  first  public  entry  of  Charles  V.  into  that  city,  ii. 
51.  The  inhabitants  rise,  burn  Fonseca's  house,  and  fortify 
the  town,  188,  189.  Surrenders  after  the  battle  of  Villalar, 
and  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Junta,  213. 

Vandals,  their  cruel  devastations  in  the  invasion  of  Spain,  i.  2 19. 
The  havoc  made  by  them  in  Africa,  220.     See  Goths, 

Vassals,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  view  of  their  slavish  condi- 
tion, i.  18, 43.  How  they  obtained  enfranchisement,  ib.  How 
anciently  distinguished iirom  freemen,  239.  'Their  wretched 
state  under  their  feudal  masters,  252. 

VauceUes,  treaty  of,  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.  of 
France,  iii.  402 

Venddme,  Duke  of,  his  plan  of  operations  in  opposing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invasion  of  Picardy  by  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  181. 
Obliges  him  to  retire,  ib. 
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Vefdce^  the  long  duration  of  its  civil  canstitutibii^  and  its  ftm-' 
rishing  state  at  the  time  of  the  league  of  Cambray^i.  129.  Its 
possessions  dismembered  by  the  confederates^  130.  Dissolves 
the  confederacy,  132.  Its  rise  and  progress,  147.  Defects 
in  its  constitution,  ih.  The  excellency  of  its  naval  institu- 
tions, 149  Its  extensive  commerce,  ib.  The  republic  ©f, 
incline  in  finvour  of  the  pretensions  of  Francis  1.  of  France 
to  the  Imperial  crown,  ii.  63.  Their  views  and  apprehen- 
sions on  the  approaching  rupture  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Francis,  83.  Leagues  with  the  Emperor 
against  Francis,  224.  A  final  accommodation  between,  and 
the  Emperor,  375.  Refuses  to  enter  into  the  league  of  the 
Italian  States,  formed  by  the  Emperor,  396.  A  review  of 
the  state  of  that  republic  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
iii.  505. 

Verrmay  the  confidant  of  the  Count  of  Lavagna,  encourages 
him  in  liis  scheme  'of  overturning  the  government  of  Genoaj- 
iii.  129.  Is  protected  by  Francis  on  the  ruin  of  that  conspi- 
racy, 146. 

Fielleville,  the  French  governor  of  Metz,  detects  Father  Leo- 
.  nard's  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Imperialists,  iir. 
361.     Executes  the  conspirators,  362. 

Vienna  is  besieged  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,'  ii. 
374. 

Viltalary  battle  of,  between  Padilla  and  the  Conde  de  Haro, 
ii.  209. 

Villenay  Marquis  de,  his  spirited  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Em- 
peror to  lodge  Bourbon  in  his  palace,  ii.  289. 

Visconti,  rise  of  the  family  of,  in  Milan,  i.  156, 

W. 

Wallop,  Sir  John,  joins  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  siege 
of  Landrecy,  with  a  body  of  English  troops,  iii.  18. 

tVar,  a  comparison  between  the  manner  of  carrying  on,  by  baj*- 
barous  and  by  civilized  nations,  i.  9.  How  rendered  feeble  in 
its  operations  by  the  feudal  policy,  1 8.  The  profession  of 
arms,  the  most  honourable  in  uncivilized  nations,  75.  The 
rise  of  standing  armies  traced,  102,  103.  By  what  means 
standing  forces  became  general,  124, 125.  The  superiority  of 
infantry  in,  how  taught,  1 25.  The  method  of  carrying  on,  in 
Europe,  how  improved  at  this  period  from  the  practice  of  ear- 
lierages,ii.  235.  General  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of,302. 

IVars,  private,  for  the  redressing  personal  injuries,  under  the 
feudal  policy,  an  inquiry  into,  i.  48,  Methods  taken  to  abo- 
lish this  hostile  practice,  50.  Judicial  combat  prohibited,  52. 
Inquiry  into  the  sources  of  these  customs,  305.  Note  kxi. 
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Who  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  exercising,  306.  On  what 
occasions  undertaken,  ib.  307.  Who  included,  or  bound  to 
engage  in  these  disputes,  307.  Who  excluded  from  under- 
taking, 308.  The  cruel  manner  of  prosecuting  them,  309. 
A  chronological  account  of  the  expedients  made  use  of,  to 
suppress  them,  310.  Truce  of  God,  an  account  of,  313. 
Brotherhood  of  God,  an  account  of,  3 14.  Royal  truce,  what, 
315.  Saxon  laws  of  England,  for  putting  an  end  to  them, 
318,319.  The  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to 
this  practice,  320.  The  calamities  occasioned  in  Germany 
by,  321, 322. 

Warthurg,  Martin  Luther  concealed  there  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  ii.  149. 

Welsh,  ancient,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper  might  be 
killed  with  impunity  by  them,  i.  369. 

WentwoTih,  Lord,  governor  of  Calais,  remonstrates  in  vain  with 
the  English  Privy  Council  to  provide  for  its  security,  iii. 
446.  Is  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  forced  to  capi- 
tulate, 447. 

fi^iUa,  widow  of  Duke  Hugo,  extract  from  her  charter  of  manu- 
mission granted  to  Clariza  one  of  her  slaves,  i.  300. 

WillermuSy  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  his  account  of  Constantinopre, 
i.  272. 

JVittemberg,  invested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  defended 
by  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  wife  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  iii.  160. 

Wittikindus,  Abbot,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  judicial 
oombat,  i.  332. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  rise,  character,  and  influence  over  Heniy 
VIII.  of  England,  ii.  86.  Receives  a  pension  from  Francis 
I.  of  France,  87.  and  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  88. 
Detached  from  the  French  interest  by  the  latter,  89.  In- 
clines Henry  to  join  the  Emperor  against  Francis,  153.  Sent 
by  Henry  to  Calais,  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between 
the  Emperor  and  Francis,  163.  Has  an  interview  with 
Charles  at  Bruges,  and  concludes  a  league  with  him  on  the 
part  of  Henry,  against  France,  164, 1 65.  Meditates  revenge 
against  Charles  on  his  second  disappointment  of  the  Papacy 
by  the  election  of  Clement  VII.,  234.  Obtains  of  Clement 
a  legatine  commission  in  England  for  life,  iJb.  235.  Nego- 
tiates a  league  with  Francis  against  the  Emperor,  342. 

fVorms,  a  Diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Reformers,  ii.  93.  Proceedings  of,  145.  Martin  Lu- 
ther cited  before  it,  146.  Refuses  to  retract  his  opinions, 
148.  An  edict  published  against  him,  ib.  Diet  at,  opened, 
iii.  52. 
Wurtemburg,  Ulric  Duke  of,  why  expelled  his  dominions,  ii.  41 7 . 
Recovers  his  dominions  by  the  assistance  pf  Francis  King  of 
France^  and  receives  the  Protestant  religion,  ib. 
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Wyat,  Sir  Thomas^  raises  an  insurrection  in  Kent  against  Qtfeen 
Mary  of  England^  on  account  of  the  Spanish  match^  iii.  ^8. 
Is  subdued  and  punished^  339. 

X. 

Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  adheres  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
in  his  dispute  with  the  Archduke  Philip  concerning  the  regency 
of  Castile^  ii.  1 0.  Espouses  Ferdinand's  claim  to  the  regency 
of  Castile  on  Philip's  deaths  19.  Conquers  Oran,  and  other 
places  in  Barbary,  for  the  crown  of  Castile^  21.  -Appointed 
Regent  of  Castile,  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until  the  arrival  of 
Ctmrles  V.  in  Spain,  29.  His  rise  and  character,  ib.  Ad- 
mits the  claim  to  the  regency  of  Cardinal  Adrian,  sent  with 
that  commission  by  Charles,  and  executes  it  jointly  with  him, 
31.  Takes  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinand  to  Madrid  under  his 
own  eye,  32.  Procures  Charles,  who  assumed  the  regal  title, 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Castilian  nobility,  34.  Schemes 
to  extend  the  regal  prerogative,  ib.  Depresses  the  nobility, 
35.  Frees  the  King  from  the  feudal  limitations,  and  esta- 
blishes a  regal  army  to  check  the  Barons,  36.  Suppresses  a 
mutiny  headed  by  the  grandees,  37.  Resumes  the  grants  of 
Ferdinand  to  his  nobles,  ib.  His  prudent  application  of  the 
revenue,  38.  His  bold  assertion  of  his  authority  to  the  discon- 
tented nobles,  39, 40.  Other  associates  in  the  regency,  ap- 
pointed at  the  instigation  of  the  Flemish  courtiers,  41 .  Re- 
tains the^uperior  management,  ib.  Defeats  John  D'Albert's 
invasion  of  Navarre,  41,  42.  Dismantles  all  the  castles 
there,  except  Pampeluna,  which  he  strengthens,  42.  The 
troops  sent  by  him  against  Barbarossa  defeated,  and  his 
equanimity  on  that  occasion,  42,  43.  Alarmed  at  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Flemish  court,  he  persuades  Charles  to  visit 
Spain,  44.  Falls  sick  on  his  journey  to  meet  Charles  at  his 
arrival,  48,  His  letter  of  council  to  Charles,  49.  Requests 
an  interview,  ib.  The  ingratitude  of  Charles  to  him,  ib.  His 
death,  50.  His  character,  ib.  Reverence  paid  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  Spaniards,  ib, 

Z. 

Zamora,  Bishop  of,  raises  a  regiment  of  priests  to  defend  Tor- 
desiUas,  for  the  Holy  Junta,  which  is  forced  by  the  Conde 
de  Haro,  ii.  204. 

Zuinglius,  attacks  the  sale  of  Indulgences  at  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land, ii.  114. 

THE  END. 
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